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This  Era  of  Change 


The  t^ventieth  century  is  the  first  period  ot  recorded  history  in  \vhich 
huge  masses  of  the  population  have  come  to  accept  change  as  natural  and 
desirable.  In  ages  past,  men  have  spent  more  time  preparing  for  immortality 
tlian  improving  on  their  surroundings;  they  have  expended  more  effort 
erecting  magnificent  monuments  and  cathedrals  than  building  the  humble 
structiues  of  daily  living.  Their  immediate  en\  ironment  remained  relatively 
the  same  from  generation  unto  generation. 

But  today  the  old  proverb,  "Nothing  is  sure  but  death  and  taxes," 
should  read:  "Nothing  is  sure  but  death,  taxes  and  change."  Change  is  fast 
making  obsolete  nearly  everything  ^\e  tiiink  and  use.  E\en  our  cities  are 
obsolescent.  They  are  crazily  congested,  and  their  dark,  airless  cells  of 
masonry  and  stone  offend  against  the  modern  realization  that  health  is 
an  asset  far  greater  than  ^vealth. 

There  is  actually  no  longer  any  reason  for  a  city.  The  press  and  radio 
ha\e  made  the  printed  and  spoken  ■word  equallv  a\ailable  to  coimtry 
d^vellers.  Television  is  carrying  \isual  participation  in  current  events  to 
e\ er-^\idening  circles  of  rural  communities.  With  the  coming  of  microfilm, 
tiie  amoiuit  of  recorded  kno^vledge  no^v  stored  in  the  Neiv  York  Public 
Library  can  easily  be  housed  in  the  library  of  the  smallest  village. 

All  American  cities  are  going  through  a  dynamic  period  of  change. 
The  current  decentralization  of  industry  is  part  of  the  trend.  Before  long, 
blocks  of  empty  stores  and  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  delinquencies  ivill 
plague  our  larger  cities.  There  is  no  easy  solution  to  this  problem. 

And  at  the  same  time,  across  the  oceans  to  east  and  \vest  of  us,  gutted 
walls  and  piles  of  t^visted  steel  are  grim  reminders  of  the  fact  that  cities 
are  no  longer  havens  of  protection  in  ^var. 


Change  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  World  VV'ar  II,  for  this  \var  was 
in  truth  a  is'ar  of  research.  It  ^vas  won  by  the  nations  who  through  research, 
supplied  their  armies  in  the  field  ^vith  the  most  efficient  weapons  in  the 
greatest  numbers.  T^vo  primary  lessons  of  World  War  II  ^vill  fiu-ther 
accent  this  age  of  change.  First,  we  now  know  we  nearly  equalled  the 
production  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  This  in  itself  was  re- 
markable, but  more  remarkable  Avas  the  fact  that  we  accomplished  this 
during  the  ^^var  with  10,000,000  of  our  finest  manpo^ver  in  the  armed  ser- 
vices. Ditch  diggers,  gasoline  station  attendants  and  other  unskilled  \vorkers 
were  trained  in  the  precision  manufacture  and  assembly  of  close-tolerance 
parts  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Production  line  operators  were  recruited  from 
the  blind,  the  lame  and  the  halt.  In  short,  ^ve  discovered  that  a  few  tridy 
talented  executives,  engineers  and  labor  leaders  coidd  design  products,  set 
up  the  assembly  lines  and  simplify  the  operatirms  to  the  point  Avhere  mere 
manpower  could  produce  the  results  desired.  Only  one  person  in  a  hundred 
had  to  be  tridy  creative  and  ingenious,  and  through  his  guidance  the  other 
ninety-nine  produced. 

The  second  lesson  of  World  War  II  was  the  significant  power  —  yes, 
the  amazing  power  —  of  intensive  research.  Into  a  four-year  period  ^ve  have 
packed  probably  twenty  years  of  normal  scientific  progress.  Research  is  the 
lifeblood  of  industry.  The  war  has  made  it  axiomatic  that  keen  research 
pays  handsome  dividends! 

The  war  also  fiuthered  the  trend  in  the  substitution  of  power  machine 
tools  for  human  labor— resulting  in  mass  production  on  a  scale  ne\er  before 
even  imagined.  The  residt  is  that  today  —  and  it  is  being  accented  by 
labor  troubles  —  industry  prefers  spending  greater  and  greater  amounts  for 
tooling  and  capital  investment  and  less  and  less  for  direct  human  labor  per 
unit  of  manufacture.  The  final  result  will  quite  probably  be  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  work  per  week  for  our  popidation,  without  loAvering  their 
living  standards  one  iota. 

These  trends  will  greatly  increase  the  leisine  time  of  oiu'  ^vhole  popu 
lation.  They  will  mean  new  markets  for  the  American  manufactmer.  Pri\ ate 
planes,  trailers,  boats,  automobiles,  camera  equipment  and  all  other  hobby 
needs  are  due  for  substantial  production  increases.  A  return  to  the  nearlv- 
forgotten  pleasiu'es  of  outdoor  living  brought  about  by  this  greater  leisure 
and  decentralization  of  the  city  will  also  residt  in  new  styles  in  (lothing  — 
ne^v  concepts  of  architectin-e  for  our  homes. 


Actually,  ^ve  ha\e  become  so  used  to  change  that  as  a  nation  we  take 
it  for  granted.  The  American  consumer  expects  new  and  better  products 
every  year.  He  has  become  accustomed  to  the  yearly  automobile  show- 
to  national  ad\ertising  announcing  new  models.  His  acceptance  of  change 
toward  better  li\ing  is  indeed  the  American's  greatest  asset.  It  is  the  prime 
mo\er  of  our  national  ^vealth.  It  shoidd  be  realized  that  change  has 
moiucntitm.  and  it  has  mass.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  mass  acceptance 
of  change  in  motion,  but  once  in  motion,  as  it  most  assuredly  is  no^v,  it  ^viil 
keep  rolling  for  the  foreseeable  futiue. 

Right  now  we  are  living  in  a  period  of  tremendously  accelerated  mass 
acceptance  of  this  ne^s'  concept.  The  American  execiui\e  must  be  actively 
aware  of  these  trends  because  they  affect  the  entire  future  of  his  business. 
No  longer  is  the  success  of  certain  methods  of  operation  in  the  past  a 
guarantee  of  their  success  in  the  future.  We  are  now  entering  a  phase  of 
competition  in  American  indtistry  which  can  be  likened  only  to  Dar^vin's 
theory  of  the  siu"vi\'al  of  the  fittest.  Those  industries  which  will  recognize 
this  dynamic  era  of  change  and  gro^vth,  and  plan  accordingly,  may  look 
for^vard  to  a  lixely  future.  Those  ^vhich  choose  to  tread  the  paths  of  tradi- 
tion will  find  themselves  slo^vly  but  smely  outdistanced  by  their  more 
alert  comj^etitors. 

Because  this  concept  of  change  is  so  simple,  it  takes  on  the  aspect  of 
the  profound.  It  is  interesting  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  when  and  -why  it 
started.  It  has,  I  believe,  started  because  of  the  amazingly  increased  pro- 
duction per  capita  no^\'  possible  since  the  po^\•er  machine  tool  has  been 
applied  to  mass  production.  This  means  that  for  the  first  time  in  history 
populations  need  not  be  controlled  by  ^var,  famine  and  disease.  Is  it 
a  •(vonder  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  no^v  more  interested  in  life  than  in 
death  — in  building  for  progressive  living  rather  than  erecting  monuments 
to  yesterday?  While  it  is  always  hard  to  define  turning  points  in  history,  I 
feel  that  the  man  ^vho  ■(vas  truly  oiustanding  in  stimidating  this  ne^v  era  of 
mass  production  ■(vas  Henry  Ford.  His  voliuitary  raising  of  wages,  combined 
■\vith  research  to  increase  production,  resulted  in  higher  ^vages  and  better 
living  standards,  first  for  those  in  the  automotive  industry  and  later  for 
workers  throughout  the  entire  United  States.  A  mass  production  never 
before  imagined  came  into  being.  Since  one  job  in  seven  in  this  coimtry 
is  now  either  in  or  dependent  upon  the  automotive  industry,  one  can  see  that 
Mr.  Ford's  first  concepts  of  mass  production  ^vere  truly  revolutionary.  He 
realized  that  volume  is  the  key  to  mass  production,  since  tooling  investment 
and  research  costs  must  be  amortized.  The  striving  of  the  automotive 
industry  for  higher  and  higher  volume  brought  about  new  concepts  of 
advertising,  merchandising  and  mass  distribution  which  in  turn  were  copied 
by  most  of  the  other  American  industries.  The  automobile  also  deserves 
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The  modern  home  ci»pltasi--.ei  siiiiplicily  combined  leilh  /vie  and  scnsitiie 
decoration.  The  bedroom  below  is  not  a  .spectacular,  modern  room  tliat 
can  be  afforded  only  by  the  ivealtliy  but  rather  a  livable  design  available 
to  the  loieest  income  groups.  The  built-in  wardrobe  wilh  its  own  lighting 
costs  no  more  than  conventional  lurniturc. 
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Miiity  readers  will  remember  bathrooms  of 
HI  years  ago  with  a  twinge  of  nostalgia  — 
hut  they  would  not  go  back  to  primitive 
itiscomforts.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  our 
most  advanced  bathrooms  of  today  will 
liink  as  comjyletelx  obsolete  -tO  years  from 


the  lion's  share  of  credit  tor  creating  tiie  ne\v  profession  of  industrial 
design  as  the  means  of  stimulating  greater  sales  volume  through  applied 
art  and  style. 

These  concepts  as  established  by  Henry  Ford  and  amplified  by  all 
branches  of  American  industry  are  only  about  30  years  old!  In  other  ^vords. 
throughout  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  of  recorded  human 
history,  only  in  the  past  30  years  has  this  idea  of  steady  change  toward  better 
living  been  noticeable.  Actually,  it  is  still  developing  —  is  still  in  an  embry- 
onic stage.  A  visitor  to  the  United  States  50  years  from  no^v  will  not  find 
oiu-  large  cities  looking  at  all  the  ^vay  they  do  today.  There  will  be  greater 
changes  in  Xe\s'  York  City  bet^veen  no^v  and  1990  than  there  were  bet^veen 
no^\'  and  1S90.  Because  the  acceleration  of  change  is  on  the  increase,  ive 
are  entering  a  period  where  we  will  accept  an  economy  of  abimdance  rather 
than  an  economy  of  scarcity.  We  will  develop  new  ideas  of  saving  and 
spending  —  new  concepts  of  money.  After  all,  with  oiu"  ad\ances  in  mass 
production,  architecture,  c  lothing,  color  —  indeed,  with  e\  ery  phase  of 
human  thinking  and  living  changing  so  rapidly  — is  it  surprising  that  our 
appreciation  of  money  should  also  change?  We  are  certainly  entering  an  era 
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where  the  mere  atciumUation  of  ■(veahh,  as  such,  is  beconiino  less  and  less 
an  individual  or  national  objecti\  e. 

These  elements  of  change  are  so  all-encompassing,  so  profoimd,  and 
proceed  at  such  a  pace  that  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  any  business  executi\e 
to  have  a  basic  perspecti\e  of  his  business  or  of  his  oivn  li\ ing  experience. 
Certainly,  however,  he  can  enter  this  new  era  far  better  armed  if  he  accepts 
the  following  axiom  of  our  new  life  —  Every  operation  of  management 
should  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  CERTAIN  CHANGE  and  the  direc- 
tion of  this  cliange  should  be  anticipated  and  planned  for. 

Because  of  rapid  change  our  planning,  ^vhere  large  amoimts  of  capital 
in\estment  are  required,  should  be  based  on  rapid  amortization.  Take,  for 
example,  hotels,  office  buildings,  airports,  stores,  theatres  —  all  these  are 
becoming  obsolete  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  ever  before.  Their  planning, 
therefore,  shoidd  be  hiohlv  flexible,  and  of  modidar  materials  of  hi"h 
salvage  \alue.  Railroad  rolling  stock,  machine  tools  and  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution  are  going  through  extremely  rapid  and  revo- 
liuionary  changes.  It  does  not  pay  to  run  obsolete  equipment  in  competition 
with  ne^v  and  better  equipment.  Had  the  American  railroads  linauced 
themselves  in  anticipation  of  rapid  change  30  or  40  years  ago,  they  ^voldd 
not  be  in  the  difficulties  they  are  in  todav.  The  air-transport  industry  todav  is 
mo\  ing  far  more  rapidly  than  the  railroads  ever  did,  and  accordingly,  capital 
investment  should  be  made  ^vith  serious  and  greater  foresight. 

In  an  era  of  change,  there  is  a  mass  seeking  for  security  as  an  end  in 
itself  —  both  corporate  and  individual.  This  desire  for  security  is  resistance 
to  the  imkno\vn  — to  change.  Secinity  as  a  mass  goal  breeds  regimentation 
and  bmeaucracy.  It  is  the  \ery  opposite  of  the  individualism  and  crcati\e- 
ness  that  ha\e  made  America  great. 

This  era  of  change  is  here.  It  is  in  dynamic  motion.  \\e  cannot  hedge 
from  it  or  build  up  false  ^\'alls  of  defense  called  "sccuritv."  The  only  real 
security  for  individuals,  corporations  or  nations  is  enterprise,  \ision  and 
adaptability  to  changing  environment. 

In  this  coming  period  the  popidation  will  feel  a  greater  need  for  (piali- 
ties  that  do  not  ciiange  —  the  need  for  secmaty,  for  the  home,  for  love  and 
children  and  religion.  These  poiiUs  of  solidarity  will  be  needed  for  gxo^vth 
e\en  as  lighthouses  are  needed  in  charting  the  coiuse  of  a  ship.  Indi\idual 
and  national  morals  ^vill  impro\e  because  in  an  era  of  material  change  in 
living,  only  spiritual  qualities  can  remain  fixed,  and  as  a  residt  ^vill  be  held 
in  ever  oreater  value. 
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Obsolescence  — 

The  Keynote  of  a  New  Prosperity 


We  all  know  that  American  industry  has  the  finest  plant  equipment, 
machine  tools  and  "kno^v  hoiv"  ever  seen  in  history.  'We  also  have  the 
skilled  workers  to  utilize  this  ecjuipment  and  the  mass  population  to  con- 
sume the  products  ot  the  labor.  The  major  problem  confronting  us  is  ho^v 
to  move  this  merchandise  to  the  American  consumer.  The  major  problem 
therefore  is  one  of  stimulatins;  the  insfe  to  buv! 

Through  advertising,  a  superb  job  has  been  done  in  biulding  and 
increasing  the  market  for  manufactined  goods.  This  has  been  done  so  ^vell 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  expect  better  products  and  nrore  value  for  our  irioney. 
This  is  favorable  public  psychology.  It  nreans  that  any  really  good  product 
will  find  a  tremendous  market.  The  real  problem  will  be  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  moving  after  the  market  has  become  satinated. 

Any  method  that  can  moti\ate  the  flow  of  merchandise  to  ne^\'  buyers 
^vill  create  jobs  and  ^vork  for  industry,  and  hence  national  prosperity. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  one  great  nreans  of  providing  better  merchandise  and 
housing  for  the  least  prosperous  third  of  oin-  population.  Surely  in  no  other 
country  in  the  ^vorld  can  a  worker  earning  $45  a  ^\•eek  dri\e  to  his  job  in 
his  own  automobile.  He  enjoys  this  privilege  only  because  of  the  aggressive 
selling  methods  of  the  American  automoti\e  industry.  Were  oiu"  housing 
industry  as  alert  and  aggressive,  he  would  be  li\ing  in  a  far  better  home. 
\\'ere  his  local  politicians  as  ^vell  guided,  he  ^voidd  be  enjoying  the  friuts 
of  improved  city  planning  plus  lower  taxes. 

Our  custom  of  trading  in  our  automobiles  e\ery  year,  of  having  a 
new  refrigerator,  vaciumi  cleaner  or  electric  iroir  e\ery  three  or  four  years 
is  economically  soimd.  Our  willingness  to  part  ^vith  something  before  it  is 
completely  ^vorn  out  is  a  phenomenon  noticeable  in  no  other  society  in 
history.  It  is  truly  an  American  habit,  and  it  is  soundly  based  on  our  econ- 
omy of  abimdance.  It  must  be  further  nmtined  e\en  though  it  is  contrary 
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to  one  of  the  oldest  inbred  laws  of  humanity  —  the  law  of  thrift  —  of  pro- 
viding for  the  unknown  and  often-feared  day  of  scarcity. 

Many  ivriters  have  deplored  the  fact  that  national  advertising  and 
styling  ha\e  forced  these  habits  upon  us.  E\^en  such  an  eminent  and  modern 
thinker  as  Louis  Mumfoi'd  has  said:  "It  would  be,  of  course,  a  foolish  \vaste 
to  purposely  design  buildings  •(vhich  ^vould  collapse  in  15  years  so  they 
coidd  be  rene'sved;  a  per\ersion  just  as  foolish  as  the  modern  one  of  fashion- 
ing a  motor  car  to  go  out  of  style  in  five  years  in  order  merely  to  increase 
the  demand  for  production  and  profit."  Mr.  Mumford  has  made  a  poor 
analogy.  A  building  that  after  15  years  collapses  like  the  famous  old  one- 
horse  shay  wotild  be  a  complete  loss  after  that  time,  since  the  labor  in  salvage 
■(v'oidd  about  equal  the  value  of  the  obsolete  material.  Entirely  different  is 
the  case  of  the  aiuomobile.  When  an  aiuomobile  becomes  stvle-obsolete  it 


Style  obsolescence  and  mcclianical  obsolescence 
proceed  hand  in  hand.  Who  would  have  Ihoughl 
this  early  victrola  was  the  forerunner  of  today's 
tremendous  recording  industry? 
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moves  down  the  line  to  the  second-hand  car  buyer  and  continues  a  useful 
life  until  it  finally  hits  the  graveyard  and  becomes  scrap  metal  for  re-iise  in 
industry.  I  insist  it  does  not  matter  ivhether  it  becomes  jimk  in  the  hands 
of  the  second  o^vner  or  the  fifth  or  sixth  owner  down  the  line;  the  important 
point  is  that,  //  the  original  o^vner  used  this  car  for  its  full  life  of  15  years 
there  ivould  be  no  car  for  that  fifth  or  sixth  owner. 

American  industry,  enjoying  high  mass  production  and  stimulated 
by  keen  competition,  has  gi\en  the  American  consumer  his  greatest  \alue 
for  the  dollar.  After  all,  the  a\erage  American  car  sells  for  50c  a  pound, 
approximately  the  cost  of  a  good  beefsteak!  Give  these  industries  still 
greater  volume  and  the  economies  of  mass  production  ■(vill  force  prices 
steadily  down^vard  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  American  consumer.  Let 
it  be  noted  however  that  volimie  can  be  achieved  only  through  the  buying 
of  neiu  equipment,  which  means  of  course  that  used  equipment  must  move 
steadily  do\vn  the  line,  since  in  normal  times  most  purchasers  of  ne^v  appli- 
ances, automobiles  and  homes  are  those  ^vho  already  own  similar  products 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  The  method  capable  of  stimulating  this  flo^v  of  mer- 
chandise is  the  key  to  our  future  prosperity. 

The  outstanding  factor  in  such  stimiUation  is  a  mass  buying-psychosis. 
This  ^ve  have  always  experienced  during  years  of  prosperity.  The  prime 
job  that  national  ad\ertising,  research,  and  the  industrial  designer  are 
doing  in  common  is  the  breaking  down  of  neiv  sales  resistance  to  accel- 
erate the  flow  of  goods  and  services.  This  is  chiefly  mental  conditioning  — 
largely  a  job  of  convincing  the  consumer  that  he  needs  a  new  product 
before  his  old  one  is  worn  oiu.  It  is  a  case  of  buckino;  aoe-old  habits  of 
thrift,  and  incidentally  and  natiually  is  stirring  up  intense  contro\ersy 
among  the  old-timers  who  exclaim:  "What  is  this  ^\orld  coming  to?  Is 
the  idea  of  thrift  all  wrong?  Is  money  in  the  sa\ings  bank  doing  less  good 
than  the  same  money  spent  in  pinchasing  a  new  washing  machine?"  These 
are  points  active  in  the  realm  of  the  economist  and  beyond  the  authority  of 
the  industrial  designer.  Does  it  not  seem  common  sense,  however,  that  only 
great  national  production  of  goods  and  services,  absorbed  and  used  by  all 
levels  of  our  population,  can  result  in  true  national  prosperity  under  a 
capitalist  system?  In  a  nation  leased  on  free  enterprise,  the  only  way  to  mo\e 
merchandise  steadily  out  to  the  consumer  is  to  make  him  loant  to  buy  it 
himself,  and  this  can  be  done  only  through  large-scale  national  advertising 
combined  with  sales  appeal  in  the  better  products  attained  through  research. 
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Why  the  Industrial  Designer 


Today  as  never  before  the  consumer  is  design-conscious,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  product  has  become  an  integral  feature  in  its  success  or  faikne. 
Hence  the  grooving  need  for  attention  to  style,  ^vhich  no^v  plays  an  equally 
important  part  with  engineering  in  the  Ijuilding  of  a  successful  product. 

This  is  a  departure  from  past  experience,  for  until  the  last  two  decades 
the  primary  merits  of  most  commodities  were  j^redicated  on  function  and 
price.  Industry  has  now  begun  to  realize  that  beauty  has  a  sales  \alue  and 
that  along  Avith  such  aspects  as  convenience,  utility  and  simplicity,  it  must 
be  considered  in  all  products  — machinery  not  excluded. 

This  is  ivhere  industrial  designing,  whic  h  began  its  specialized  fimction 
in  the  late  twenties,  enters  the  picture.  //  is  the  u'ork  of  the  industrial  de- 
signer to  create  the  right  form  for  the  manufactured  article.  Through  liis 
knowledge  of  afijAied  art,  he  correlates  utility  -with  esthetic  afipeal  and 
thereby  seeks  to  imbue  the  consumer  witli  tlie  desire  of  oicncrshij). 
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Style  aliplied  lo  Iniclis  can  increase  operator  comfort,  efficiencv  ami  pres- 
tige for  the  operating  coinpaiix.  Note  tliat  rectilinear  form  lias  been  main- 
tained in  the  storage  areas,  for  maximum  capacity. 


Glamour  is  an  important  part  of  sales  appeal.  This  molded  Incite  display 
case  for  jewelry  provides  a  rich  setting  that  invites  impulse  buying. 
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Style  reaches  into  our  homes  of  tomm  ur,r.  Living  ivill  be  orgatiicallx  filannrd 
for  greater  leisure  and  comfort.  Style  is  a  means  of  moving  all  merchandise 
designed  for  the  home. 


The  industrial  designer  styles  what  his  experienced  judgment  tells 
him  is  a  product  the  public  ^vill  want  to  buy  and  possess,  though  this 
may  not  always  be  what  he  thinks  is  good  looking  nor  again  something  he 
would  like  in  his  o^vn  home.  His  main  objective  is  to  create  an  article  of 
strong  sales  appeal,  and  he  achiexes  his  end  only  through  the  understanding 
of  style  trends.  Such  trends  represent  the  contemporary  drift  of  consumer 
acceptance.  They  derive  their  power  from  oiu'  tendency  to  imitate  —  the 
herd  instinct  in  man.  Inniurierable  factors  ranging  from  the  strictly  rational 
to  the  completely  emotional  enter  into  this  formulation  of  the  current 
mode.  However,  once  crystallized  into  the  accepted  thing,  it  becomes  a 
mass  goal  for  the  consinner.  At  one  time  style  was  used  mainly  in  the 
merchandising  of  xvomen's  -svear,  but  today  it  applies  almost  as  forcefully 
to  such  basic  items  as  refrigerators,  automobiles,  radios,  dishwashers,  air- 
planes,   telephones,    toasters,    furniture,    interiors   and   packaged    products. 

Since  the  indtistrial  desioner  is  a  considtant  from  the  oiuside,  he 
ser\es  as  a  jjrime  integrator  '\\ithin  any  organization.  His  opinions  are 
unbiased  and  objecti\e,  beyond  the  political  structure  xvhich  is  bound  to 
be  part  of  any  organization  xvhether  large  or  small.  It  is  the  designer's  job 
to  correlate  the  findinos  of  constmier  research  and  marketing  \vith  those 
of  the  sales  force  and  to  design  \isually  products  that  may  be  interjireted 
intelligently  by  the  engineering  staff.  The  result  should  be  a  product  that 
has  not  only  genuine  sales  appeal  but  also  is  capable  of  being  manufacttned 
at  a  competiti\e  price  xvith  the  equipment  possessed  by  the  plant. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  our  present  day  economy  that  one  caiiiiol  have  mass 
production  withont  mass  consumption.  This  statement  is  so  basic  that  it 
has  often  been  overlooked.  A  product  that  is  styled  so  many  years  ahead 
of  consumer  tastes  that  it  does  not  receixe  full  mass  acceptance  is  as  badlv 
designed  as  one  Avhich  lags  behind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  one  main 
distinction  between  the  tine  and  applied  arts,  it  is  this  respect  for  con- 
temporary consumer  taste.  In  the  One  arts,  the  artist  may  paint  or  sculptin-e 
very  much  as  he  pleases,  xs'ith  ie^v  or  no  limitations.  In  industrial  design, 
hoxvever,  the  article  must  be  designed  not  to  suit  the  idea  of  the  artist,  but 
rather  to  appeal  to  the  greatest  nimiber  of  buyers.  In  brief,  the  industrial 
designer  styles  for  sales. 

The  early  industrial  designer  brought  art  to  industry.  He  impro\ed 
product  appearance  greatly,  btit  he  also  produced  articles  xvhicli  either 
could  not  be  manufactured  economically  or  -^vere  esthetically  so  far  abo\e 
the  heads  of  axeraore  consumers  that  thev  still  bought  the  old  "borax"  h\ 
preference. 
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There  ha\e  been  many  examples  of  overshooting  in  style.  The  Chrysler 
Airflow  is  classic.  This  model,  (see  photograph  on  Page  46)  ,  first  brought 
out  in  1934,  was  a  superbly  engineered  automobile  styled  ten  years  ahead 
of  its  time.  Although  this  same  car,  ^vith  modifications,  could  go  on  the 
market  today  and  sell  successfully,  it  ^vent  beyond  the  average  consumer's 
concept  of  Avhat  an  automobile  should  be  then.  Acceptance  \vas  so  poor 
that  no  motor  car  manufacturer  since  has  dared  to  get  far  ahead  of  the 
industry  in  appealing  to  buyers'  tastes.  The  result  has  been  that  all  auto- 
mobiles look  more  or  less  alike  in  over-all  contour  and  appearance,  and  the 
yearly  style  changes  are  paced  carefully  to  correspond  ^vith  current  stand- 
ards in  consinner  acceptance.  This  does  not  indicate  a  lack  of  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  automobile  industry  but,  rather,  the  costliness  of  any 
mistake  in  anticipating  style  acceptance.  An  automobile  manufacturer  has 
so  tremendous  an  investment  in  engineering,  tooling,  dies,  plant  equipment, 
overhead,  advertising  and  selling  expense  that  he  cannot  afford  to  be  wrong. 
The  result  is  a  conservative  attitude  and  caution  in  style  change.  It  would 
be  a  very  rash  industrial  designer  who  would  recommend  otherwise. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  most  important  element  for  the  consideration  of 
the  industrial  designer  is  sales.  There  is  only  one  reason  for  hiring  an 
industrial  designer,  and  that  is  to  increase  the  sales  of  a  product.  An  in- 
dustrial designer  who  does  not  realize  or  admit  this  fact  cannot  truly  per- 
form a  service  for  his  client,  painful  though  such  realization  may  be  to  the 
expert  alert  to  trends  in  modern  art  and  possessed  of  fine  personal  tastes. 
The  wise  industrial  designer,  serving  the  aims  of  his  client,  will  style 
just  a  bit  ahead  of  the  market,  if  the  client  is  alert  and  aggressive.  But  if  the 
client  is  conservative  and  wants  to  stay  so,  the  designer  will  style  with  mod- 
eration. In  no  case,  however,  will  he  design  a  product  so  far  ahead  of  public 
taste  and  acceptance  that  sales  will  suffer. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  industrial  designer  is  serving  industry 
and.  indeed,  society  as  a  whole  through  stimulating  the  consumer  purchase 
of  goods.  He  can  never  adequately  fulfill  this  function  by  mere  styling  to 
his  oAvn  taste.  Proof  of  this  fact  is  that  most  of  the  products  exhibited  as 
examples  of  industrial  design  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  have  never  enjoyed  wide  sales  and 
consumer  acceptance.  This  is  not  surprising.  The  average  New  Yorker 
Avould  rather  go  to  Roxy's  movie  palace  than  bro^vse  through  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art.  This  is  no  reflection  on  either  —  they  both  serve  a  human 
need  and  function.  American  standards  in  consumer  taste  rise  slowly,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  rising,  and  that  the  industrial  designer  is 
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making  a  \eiy  important  contribution  in  this  respect.  //  is  important  to 
remember,  however,  that  there  are  no  rich  patrons  supporting  industry, 
as  is  the  case  witli  museums,  and  tirerefore  industry  will  ha\c  to  pay  for 
its  o^\n  art  as  it  gro^ss.  The  industrial  designer  must  of  necessity  ^vork 
^vithin  this  economic  frame^vork. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  museimis  are  serving  a  great  function 
in  shelving  ^vhat  is  truly  fine  in  the  applied  arts,  because  there  is  ahvays 
need  of  an  unbiased  source  of  guidance  and  inspiration  to  demonstrate 
what  can  be  done.  The  Museinn  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  is  outstanding 
in  this  respect  and  has  done  an  excellent  job.  But  no  product,  hoAvever  irell 
its  esthetic  functions  are  fulfdled,  may  be  termed  a  good  example  of  indus- 
trial design  unless  it  meets  the  acid  test  of  high  sales  through  public  accept- 
ance. Good  industrial  design  means  mass  acceptance.  No  matter  how  beau- 
tiful a  product  may  be,  if  it  does  not  meet  this  test,  the  designer  has  failed 
of  his  purpose. 

These  statements  may  bring  a  cry  of  \iolent  objection  from  the  purists 
who  will  feel  that  the  designer  is  prostituting  his  art.  Yet  as  long  as  the 
designer  hopes  to  be  employed  by  industry  and  to  grow  as  a  part  of  it.  he 
must  design  ^vithin  the  gradually  rising  but  nonetheless  limited  scope  of 
public  acceptance. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  industrial  designer  is  primarily  a  person  who 
has  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  consumer  acceptance.  He  knows  ^vhat  the 
public  ivants  to  buy,  ho^v  they  buy,  what  they  can  afford  to  pay.  He  is  a 
forecaster  of  style  trend:  indeed,  if  truly  creati\e.  a  leader  of  it.  He  has 
an  appreciation  of  basic  art  principles  and  knows  ho^v  to  apply  them  ^vith 
materials  at  hand  and  ^vith  manufacturing  facilities  available.  And  so  he 
fashions  a  product,  improved  in  function  and  appearance,  ^vhich  meets 
the  cinrent  recjuirements  of  consinner  tastes. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  we  are  now  in  an  era  of  unparalleled 
scientific  ad\ance.  Our  kno^vledge  has  grown  more  in  the  last  thirty  years 
than  in  all  previously  recorded  history.  It  is  natmal  to  assinne,  therefore, 
that  there  must  be  awakenings  in  ntw  art  forms,  in  art  consciousness 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  no  longer  looking  to  the  past  for  oin-  inspira- 
tion. Modern  art  is  here  in  both  the  fine  and  the  applied  arts. 

In  this  book,  we  are  concerned  ^vith  industrial  design  —  an  applied 
art.  This  is  an  art  ^vhich  not  only  should  enhance  the  beauty  of  e\eryday 
living  but  should  also  increase  the  functional  usefulness  of  the  object  to 
Avhich  it  is  applied. 

It  is  not  surprising  that    tiie  arts  and   s(  ii-iues  go   together.    Both   are 
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the  result  of  creative  thinking,  liie  urge  tirat  will  cause  a  scientist  to  spend 
many  months  de\eloping  circuits  for  a  ^valky-talky  radio  is  parallel  to  the 
driving  efforts  of  a  designer  to  fmd  new  ideas  and  ways  of  iirrproving  the 
function  and  appearance  of  a  vacuum  cleaner,  or  indeed,  of  an  artist  striving 
to  express  a  ne^v^  art  on  canvas.  All  have  common  ground  in  creativeness. 
for  if  there  is  any  one  great  thing  ivhich  our  culture  has  attained,  it  is  an 
intensity  in  creativeness  outdistancing  all  past  eras. 

This  being  so,  -^ve  have  the  right  to  assume  that  ■^ve  are  living  in  a 
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period  ivhich  is  molding  new  basic  art  forms  —  as  the  tradition  and  eclec- 
ticism of  the  past  are  fading.  \\e  Americans  are  leaders  in  the  sciences 
and  like^vise  we  are  becoming  leaders  in  the  arts.  We  are  no  longer  looking 
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to  Einope  for  cidtural  guidance  in  the  arts  but  are  boldly  striking  out  ^^ith 
our  own  ideas.  Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in  industrial  design.  As  a  inatter 
of  fact,  here  in  America  we  have  the  only  country  in  the  ^sorld  ^vhere  the 
industrial  designer  really  exists. 

One  of  the  great  contributions  that  oin-  scientific  progress  has  made 
to  art  is  the  development  of  new  materials  capable  of  art  expression.  For 
example,  today  all  colors  are  less  fugiti\e  in  sunlight,  and  their  a\ailable 
range  is  wider  than  e\er  before.   Our  kno^s'ledge  of  pigments  and  dyes. 
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Our  economy  of  abundance  means  that  all  Americans  can  afford 
small  luxuries.  We  are  coming  to  an  era  wlien  modern  design  u'ill 
provide  greater  richness  in  ornamentation,  more  graciousness  in 
expression,  and  an  environment  for  living. 
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Tliis  csprcsi  xvagon  of  low-pressure  molded  ply- 
wood is  now  possible  because  of  war-born  tech- 
»/(/(/(s;  an  e\ample  of  how  advances  in  leclinol- 
t}<^\  tan  influeiire  st\lc. 


Even  as  functional  an  article  as  a  husky  forged 
wrench  may  be  styled  for  greater  sales  appeal 
without  increasing  the  manufacturing  cost. 


symlietic  resins  and  enamels,  means  tliat  we  are  entering  a  new  era  ot  color. 
T\venty  years  ago,  nine  cars  out  of  ten  ^\ere  black,  because  tbat  was  tlie 
only  practical  color  for  a  car.  In  the  years  to  come  it  is  likely  that  nine  cars 
out  of  ten  will  be  any  color  but  black.  This  has  been  possible  only  because 
pigments  that  are  not  fugitive  have  been  developed.  While  some  colors  are 
today  more  fugiti\e  than  others,  all  colors  are  far  superior  to  those  of  a  few 
years  ago.  This  scientific  achie\ement  in  capturing  color  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  designers  of  automobiles,  and  the  public  at  the  same  time  has 
broadened  its  base  of  acceptance. 

This  parallel  may  be  carried  through  the  dyeing  of  textiles,  the  printer's 
ink  on  the  ])ages  of  your  magazine,  the  dyes  used  in  technicolor  lilm,  and 
all  other  applications  where  color  is  invohed.  Because  of  these  scieiilific 
advances,  ive  are  entering  a  new  era  of  color.  This  ^vill  imdoubtedly  be 
reflected  in  more  colorful  clothing,  and  ^vill  influence  and  stimulate  e\erv 
phase  of  our  li\es  and  e\ery  kind  of  ecpiipment  used  in  oiu"  living. 

Likevvise,  we  could  point  oiu  an  unending  list  of  new  materials  for 
new  art  expression.  M'lienever  ntankind  fashions  or  fabricates  a  nialerial 
medium,  art  enters  into  the  expression.  Thus  the  new  synthetic  plastics, 
new  papers,  new  types  of  wood  and  metal  all  become  new  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  artist.  Never  in  the  past  has  the  artist  had  so  manv  media  with 
whi(  h  to  express  his  creation. 
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If  you  ivill  now  take  these  many  ne^v  media  and  add  one  further 
element  —  mass  pro(btcfio7i  —  you  will  find  that  each  art  expression  may 
be  mtikiplied  many,  many  thousands  of  times.  For  example,  the  theatre 
is  one  of  man's  most  ancient  art  expressions,  and  today,  because  of  sound 
on  film  in  color,  the  art  of  the  theatre  may  be  duplicated  in  many  film 
prints.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  medium  available  to  man  in  the  past 
as  open  to  sheer  fantasy  as  the  color  cartoons  brought  to  life  by  Walt  Disney. 
Here  we  have  all  the  elements  of  visual  art,  including  line,  color,  motion, 
as  ^vell  as  the  suspense  of  drama  in  which  music  plays  an  important  part  — 
plus  no  limitations  whatever  on  the  imagination,  Avhether  the  scene  be  laid 
aroimd  the  corner  or  in  some  remote  spot  on  Mars. 

The  fact  that  most  of  our  cartoon  movies  leave  much  to  be  desired 
is  no  fault  of  the  medium.  It  means  that  we  have  not  developed  enough  crea- 
tive artists  ivho  have  kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  these  technologies. 
I  think  all  will  admit  that  this  is  a  new  and  ^vondrous  art  medium  for 
man's  expression.  So  far  the  surface  has  only  been  scratched.  It  is  typical 
of  the  tremendous  challenge  facing  the  artist  of  today  who  suddenly  and 
often  finds  himself  completely  smrounded  with  new  possibilities  for 
expressing  his   ideas  and   making   them   available   to   millions. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  should  be  pointed  oiU  that  industrial 
design  shoidd  ahvays  be  ^vritten  off  as  research,  never  as  an  ad\ertising 
or  a  jiromotional  investment.  Like  research,  it  should  continue  year  after 
year  because,  •(vith  today's  competition  and  changing  style  trends  in  con- 
sumer tastes,  research  for  product  betterment  is  never-ending.  Industrial 
design  straddles  both  types  of  research  —  mdiistrial  and  consumer.  The 
industrial  designer  is  concerned  ^vith  all  phases  of  mass  production,  from 
the  conception  of  a  product  idea,  through  styling  and  engineering  to  mass 
production  and  mass  distribution,  and  past  the  ultimate  sale  on  the  dealer's 
counter  to  actual  use  by  a  satisfied  customer.  Research  is  necessary  to  guide 
the  creati\  e  planning  of  a  product  of  maximum  consumer  acceptance,  ^vhich 
can  be  put  on  the  market  at  a  competitive  price.  In  the  past,  most  manu- 
facturers have  called  in  industrial  designers  only  after  competition  had 
made  their  product  style-obsolete.  It  must  be  realized  that  in  order  to  keep 
a  line  of  products  continuously  at  the  top  of  competition,  the  design 
studies  and  research  must  also  be  continuous.  It  is  not  enough  to  desim  a 
good-looking  product  and  their  wait  five  or  ten  years,  until  that  product 
is  obsolete,  before  thinking  about  re-designing  it.  Design  is  a  living,  groxv- 
ing  thing  that  requires  continuous  thought  and  study. 
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How  the  Industrial  Designer  Influences  Our  Economy 


li.m  Insllimo 
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The  profession  of  industrial  design  is  about  t^venty  years  old.  In  the 
comse  of  these  past  fivo  decades,  tlie  term  "industrial  designer"  has  come 
of  age.  It  has  been  accepted  as  representative  of  a  ne^s^  profession,  even 
though  the  majority  of  Americairs  ha\e  ne\er  heard  the  term,  much  less 
knoAV  what  it  means. 

To  explain  the  scope  of  industrial  desigi"i,  it  is  interesting  to  break  do^vn 
the  meaning  of  the  t^vo  ^vords  separately.  Webster,  many  years  before 
"industrial  design"  ^vas  born,  defined  the  ^sord  "industrial"  as  "denoting 
the  processes  or  products  of  manufacture."  The  processes  and  products  of 
manufacture  are  mass  production  itself,  and,  in  general,  this  is  the  medium 
^vithin  ^vhich  the  industrial  designer  creates.  So  far  \Vebster  has  not  led 
us  astray.  He  says  "design"  is  "an  arrangement  of  forms  or  colors  intended 
to  be  -wrought  out  for  use  with  \arious  materials."  Further,  he  calls  a 
designer,  "the  one  ^vho  is  instrumental  in  the  adaptation  of  a  means  to 
an  end."  Thus  we  see  that  from  a  purely  dictionary  standpoint,  an  industrial 
designer  is  a  person  ivho  works  ^vith  form  and  color  and  the  other  basics 
of  art  to  produce  a  product  to  be  manufactured  by  mass  production. 

No  profession  delves  more  deeply  into  the  daily  lives  of  every  American 
than  the  industrial  designer's.  Nine  out  of  ten  articles  you  use  every  hoin- 
of  the  day  and  night  are  planned,  studied  and  created  by  the  industrial 
designer. 

To  help  you  wake  up  in  the  morning,  the  industrial  designer  has 
given  thought  to  your  alarm  clock.  He  has  tried  to  find  a  bell  that  will  not 
jar  you  out  of  your  sleep  ^vith  a  shock.  He  has  selected  colors  that  will  fit 
with  the  average  bedroom  interior.  He  has  planned  the  dial  so  that  it  is 
legible  and  still  smart.  He  has  designed  a  case  that  has  eye  appeal  and  yet 
can  be  manufactured  in  mass  production  within  the  financial  means  of 
Americans  ^vith  even  the  smallest  incomes. 

When  you  go  through  the  morning  routine  in  the  bathroom,  you  use  a 
toothbrush  to  Avhich  the  industrial  designer  has  given  many  hoins  of 
carefid  thought  aboiu  its  color,  shape  and  materials.  You  squeeze  tooth 
paste  from  a  tube  whose  packaging  is  such  an  important  item  that  it  had 
much  to  do  with  your  buying  that  particular  tooth  paste  in  the  first  place. 
You  gaze  into  a  mirror  ivhich  illuminates  your  face  completely  because 
some  industrial  designer  has  de\ised  the  lighting  fixtures  to  do  it  that  ^vay. 
Your  medicines  and  toiletries  are  easily  accessible  because  the  industrial 
designer   foresaw   the   handiest  spot   for   them  in   your  medicine  cabinet. 

The  industrial  designer  also  styled  your  razor,  whether  electric  or 
steel  blade  type.  He  sha\ed  with  that  razor  many  times  before  you  did,  to 
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The  induslrial  designer  must  zeork  -with  l/ie  actual 
materials  of  production  to  produce  designs  that  are 
not  only  well  styled,  but  functionally  sound  and 
caftable  of  low-cost  manufacture. 


A  consideration  of  human  proportions  is  a  basic  part 
in  the  planning  of  nearly  every  product.  Only  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  consumers'  needs  can  provide  a  truly 
adequate  solution  for  a  mass  market. 
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Pratt  Institute 


'I'heie  ceramic  pitchers  ivere  designed  to  hold  a  liquid 
quart,  and  to  fit  without  wasting  space  in  your  refrig- 
erator. To  do  this,  the  handle  has  been  made  part  of 
the  container  —  an  excellent  example  of  how  functional 
)e(juirements  can  influence  fine  design. 


J.    Gorilon   Lippiricoll,   ilesisi 


&  Cal.Io   Co.,    Inc. 


A  laivn  mower  must  be  designed  for  high  mass  produc- 
tion. It  not  onh  requires  styling  for  consumer  acceptance, 
but  a  thorough  knoicledge  of  materials,  tooling  and  pro- 
duction methods,  m  order  to  reach  the  mass  market  at  a 
competitive  price. 
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see  that  it  fitted  the  hand  easily,  to  see  how  it  lay  on  yom-  cheek,  and  to 
note  hoiv  fast  it  shaved.  He  designed  an  attractive  box  for  it  which  prob- 
ably caught  the  eye  of  your  Aunt  Susie,  and  that's  why  she  gave  it  to  you 
last  Christmas. 

Yes,  and  the  designer  worked  on  yoiu-  lavatory  faucets  to  make  tliem 
good  looking  as  well  as  easy  to  turn  on  and  off.  He  styled  the  bath  tub, 
the  shower  head,  the  shower  cintain  and  the  linoleum  pattern  on  the  floor. 
Even  those  handsome  colored  towels  are  all  the  product  of  some  designer's 
ingenuity. 

At  breakfast,  you  use  silverware  whose  pattern  the  designer  has  cre- 
ated, and  like  as  not,  eat  from  plates  that  some  industrial  designer  origi- 
nally made  in  clay.  Naturally,  such  common  needs  as  household  appliances 
have  all  been  studied  and  planned  by  the  industrial  designer.  A  designer 
spent  many  hoius  of  thought  determining  your  toaster's  appearance,  making 
sine  that  it  pops  up  toast  which  is  evenly  browned  and  can  be  obtained 
without  burning  your  fingers. 

At  this  point,  you  might  ask  what  it  costs  to  create  a  toaster.  All 
told,  designing  and  engineering  an  automatic  toaster  costs  anywhere  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000.  Making  the  steel  tools  for  its  manufacture  adds  another 
$20,000  or  $30,000  and,  of  course,  the  cost  of  advertising  and  distribution 
will  increase  these  figiues  considerably  before  a  single  product  reaches  the 
consiuner.  Thus,  you  see  that  little  toaster  you  look  at  so  sleepily  early  in 
the  morning,  and  use  in  such  a  matter  of  fact  way,  has  had  a  sinprising  amount 
of  expensive  hinnan  talent  and  energy  piu  iiuo  its  conception. 

Whether  you  drive  to  work  in  yoiu'  own  car  or  luilize  a  public  con- 
veyance, you  use  a  vehicle  that  has  been  studied  and  styled  by  some  indirs- 
trial  designer.  If  there  is  enouiili  room  lor  vour  le"s,  if  the  seats  are 
comfortable,  if  it  is  quiet,  if  its  cdlors  are  jjleasing  and  restful,  if  you  are 
proud  to  own  it  —  then  you  can  thank  an  industrial  designer  who  thought  of 
all  the  characteristics  you  like  and  incorporated  them  into  the  design. 

And  how  about  your  wife?  There  is  hardly  a  thing  in  yoiu^  home  she 
touches  that  isn't  the  brainchild  ol  some  designer  —  the  rug  she  walks  on. 
the  radio  to  which  she  listens,  the  washing  machine  and  electric  iron  iliai 
save  her  time  and  health.  Yes,  even  such  common  things  as  egg  beaters,  lip 
sticks,  baby  rattles  and  can  openers  have  all  been  carefully  designed  and 
studied  to  increase  their  irsefulness  and  iluir  eye  appeal. 

You  might  ask.  \vli\  has  Amerita  adopted  stvie  and  the  industii.il  de- 
signer when   for  years  j)eo|)le  got   along   heaiiiilulU    wiilioiu    tluMii:    When 
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your  great-grandfather  brought  home  the  first  new  hand  pimip  and  put  it 
in  the  kitchen,  your  great-grandmother  was  lifting  water  in  a  pail  from 
tlie  brook.  This  new  pump  ^vas  a  success  because  it  worked,  and  aided  the 
\\hole  household  in  a  most  utilitarian  'wav.  At  that  time,  anythiris:  that 
ivorked  ivould  sell.  It  •was  an  era  of  scarcity.  Emerson  summed  up  its  interest 
in  every  product:  "If  a  man  .  .  .  make  a  better  mouse  trap  than  his  neighbor, 
the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door."  Style  was  not  so  vital  as 
function.  This  was  because  we  were  a  young,  g:-o\ving  nation.  There  were 
not  enough  needed  manufactured  goods  to  go  around.  Whether  a  product 
had  eye  appeal  ^vas  of  no  consequence.  No  one  asked  for  a  pretty  pinnp. 
Everyone  ^vanted  a  pump  that  worked. 

Today  we  are  a  matine  nation  ^vith  more  manufactining  capacity 
than  we  can  use.  In  order  to  stimidate  the  pmchase  of  more  merchandise, 
style  has  been  titilized.  The  aiuomobile  industry  provides  a  good  illustration 
of  ho^v  thif  factor  works  as  a  sales  stimulant.  Most  new  car  buyers  pmchase 
a  car,  not  because  their  old  machine  is  woin  om.  but  because  the  new  car 
is  more  attracti\e  to  the  eye.  This  business  of  trading  in  used  things  for 
something  new  is  purely  an  American  phenomenon.  There  are  few  national 
events  that  the  average  American  looks  for^vard  to  -ivith  greater  interest  than 
the  annual  automobile  show.  The  American  public  has  been  accustomed 
to  expect  that  the  ne^v  car  will  be  bigger,  better,  slicker  and  produce  more 
for  the  money  e\ery  year.  That's  the  American  way  of  doing  things.  The 
fact  that  the  automol)ile  industry  has  met  this  demand  by  changing  the 
styling  of  its  products  each  year  indicates  very  forcefully  ho^v  "style  obsoles- 
cence" can  move  merchandise.  It  is  probable  that  about  two  new  cars 
oiu  of  five  are  bought  each  year  because  of  "style  obsolescence."  This  means 
that  the  industrial  designer  is  responsible  for  two  out  of  fi\e  jobs  in  the 
automotive  industry.  If  appearance  improvement  each  year  can  sell  more 
American  merchandise,  then  the  industrial  designer  is  plaving  a  key  posi- 
tion in  maintaining  increased  employment. 

Moreover,  our  habit  of  trading  in  old  things,  not  yet  ^vorn  out,  for 
something  new  and  stylish  is  a  practice  that  is  highly  promising.  It  means 
not  only  that  original  buyers  will  provide  outlets  for  the  mass  of  merchan- 
dise our  factories  ■svill  produce  everv  year,  biu  that,  in  passing  on  used  cars, 
homes,  radios  and  the  like,  they  will  make  it  possible  for  people  in  the  louver 
income  gToups  to  enjoy  those  things  which  gi\e  us  a  high  standard  of  li\ing. 

We  are  no^v  entering  an  era  when  most  articles  in  common  use  will 
change  their  appearance  annually.  Radios,  refrigerators  and  all  electric 
appliances  will  soon  come  out  regularly  with  yearly  models.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  era  of  tremendously  accelerated  product  improvement  —  a  period 
in  which  the  consumer  ^vill  soon  get  more  for  his  money  than  ever  before 
in  history. 


Many  people  lia\e  asked,  "Isn't  styling  costly  and  wasteful?  After  all, 
if  ne^v  models  are  brought  out  each  year,  tremendous  investment  must  be 
made  in  their  creation  and  tooling  for  production."  The  answer  is  that  the 
cost  of  engineering  and  tooling  a  ne^v  model  each  year  is  usually  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  its  total  sales  and  this  cost  is  far  more  than  offset  by  the 
increased  sales  volume  that  styling  stinuilates.  E\ery  American  kno^vs  that 
mass  production  is  based  on  volume,  and  any  technique  that  can  stimulate 
greater  volume  can  easily  write  off  the  pro[jortionately  small  cost  of  new 
designs  and  tooling  each  year. 

The  industrial  designer  has  done  another  thing  for  the  American 
public  —  a  suljtle  thing  ^vliich  the  a\erage  person  doesn't  realize  but  one 
that  is  sinprisingly  important  to  our  fiUme  economy.  He  has  made  the 
public  look  fonvard  to  change.  The  fact  that  he  designs  ne^v  and  better 
things  for  the  manufacturer  to  produce  each  year  has  meant  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  expects  new  and  better  things,  and  this  is  the  first  time  in  history 
that  a  large  mass  population  looks  forward  to  change. 

In  the  past,  most  in\entors  ha\e  died  penniless  because  their  patent 
rights  expired  before  they  could  educate  the  public  to  buy  a  new  product. 
History  is  full  of  tremendously  important  inventions  that  were  completely 
neglected  by  the  peoples  of  their  time.  When  the  first  typewriter  was 
invented  everyone  called  the  in\entor  a  fool  because,  most  people  asked, 
■who  "svould  buy  a  hundred  dollar  machine  that  replaced  a  fi\'e-cent  pen? 

Man  has  ahvays  been  afraid  of  ne^v  things  and  has  resisted  change.  For 
instance,  -when  the  first  locomotives  beafan  to  riui  in  Enoland,  a  la'w*  was 
enacted  -which  required  that  a  man  be  employed  to  Avalk  the  tracks  100 
yards  in  advance  of  the  locomoti\'e  to  warn  the  populace  of  its  approach. 
Goino'  further  back  into  the  liistorv  of  in\entions,  we  find  that  men  Avere 
so  antagonistic  to  inxentions  and  to  changes  in  their  ^vay  of  life  that 
the  inventors  of  new^  machines  were  often  jailed  or  even  burned  at  the 
stake.  Even  the  arreat  Leonardo  da  Vinci  often  came  close  to  harm  for  his 
radical   thoua;hts   and   achievements. 

Thus,  to  have  a  mass  population  expecting  better  things  is  truK  unicpic 
in  -^vorld  liistory.  American  industrial  preeminence  is  predicated  on  giving 
the  consimier  whzt  he  vvants.  This  is  the  basis  of  American  business  success, 
and  if  the  consumer  expects  something  better  each  year.  industr\-  wU]  li\e 
up   to    these   expectations. 

This  means  that  Anrerican  industry  in  tiie  futme  can  lead  and  continue 
to  gro^v  faster  than  any  other  industry  in  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  vvill  continue  this  leadership  because  consumer  expectation  stimu- 
lates research,  product  i m provcment .  and  cx'cr  //ere  desig)i  and  gro;rlh. 
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What  Is  Style? 


Style  is  a  mode  of  consumer  acceptance  and  deii\es  its  po^ver  from 
our  tendency  to  imitate  —  the  herd  instinct.  Once  crystallized,  good  style 
or  bad,  it  becomes  a  mass  goal  for  the  consumer. 

The  basis  of  all  styling  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  fimdamental  principles 
of  art.  Wiienever  man  fashions  materials,  works  ^vith  ivords  or  e\en  thinks 
thoughts,  he  utilizes  artistry  within  his  medium.  His  tools  are  esthetic 
principles  and  the  result  an  artistic  and  emotional  expression.  If  the  product 
is  fine,  then  art  is  well  applied.  But  even  though  in  retrospect  we  jtidge 
the  article  crass  or  ill-adapted  to  its  purpose,  the  restdt  represents  the  style 
of  that  particular  moment  in  history. 

In  all  art  expressions,  certain  basic  principles  ha\e  applied,  ^vhether 
the  result  has  been  a  Greek  temple,  a  prefabricated  gasoline  station,  or 
a  ten-cent  store  orange  squeezer.  The  knowledge  of  these  fundamentals  of 
art  and  ho^v  to  apply  them  is  the  basis  of  all  soinid  designing. 

All  expressions  in  design  are  largely  emotional,  and  oin-  appreciation 
of  form,  color,  balance,  texture  and  all  art  characteristics  is  predicated  on 
this  principle.  Consequently,  to  appeal  to  the  mass  market,  style-^vise,  it 
is  essential  to  have  an  imderstanding  of  why  the  hiunan  being  is  sensiti\  e 
to  design. 

Our  basic  appreciation  of  design  is  ultimately  dej^endent  upon  ^vhat 
we  sense  through  vision,  taste,  hearing:,  smellino-  and  feelino.  Since  our  fi\e 
senses  have  developed  through  the  ages  along  with  the  other  products  of 
himian  evolution,  we  have  ine\itably  acqinred  an  instincti\e  appreciation 
of  natural  forms.  Hence,  much  of  oin-  decorative  design  is  based  on  such 
natural  sources  as  flowers,  trees,  or  the  figines  of  humans  and  animals. 
This  tendency  was  particidarly  strong  in  ancient  times.  Early  architec- 
ture, for  example,  produced  supporting  coluinns  simidating  trees  and  floral 
forms.  The  Egyptians  used  a  lotus  bud  colinnn  to  support  the  halls  of 
Karnak  and  the  columns  of  the  Greek  Corinthian  order  ^vere  cro^vned  ^\'ith 
acanthus  leaves  of  stone. 
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h'alure  is  our  primary  source  for  art  inspiiation.  Since 
man  has  grown  in  a  natural  environment,  floral,  geo- 
metric, and  abstract  design  all  find  inspiration  in  the 

common    things    that   are  a   part    of  ei'eryday    lixiing. 


Science  is  bringing  us  neie  art  forms  never  before  even  imagined. 
This  high-speed  photograph  of  a  splashing  milk  droplet  gives  us  an 
inkling  of  the  sheer  beauty  that  lies  in  the  iinknoien  all  around  us. 
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As  vou  walk  up  Fifth  A\enue  in  New  \oik,  vou  ■(\ill  notice  that  loin 
buildings  out  ol  ti\e  ha\e  a  floral  inHuente  in  the  design  ol  tlieii  smlace 
decoration.  In  such  things  as  fabrics,  rugs  and  linoletmis.  natmal  and  Hf)ral 
forms  are  an  important  part  of  creati\e  design.  Man  has  ahvavs  li\ed 
in  a  natmal  en\  iromnent,  and  has  been  stinudated  b\'  natinc.  It  is  logical 
to  expect,  therefore,  that  he  \voiild  use  this  stiiiudiis  in  his  art. 

Another  somce  of  design  inspiration  is  an  appreciation  ol  the  abstract 
in  geometric  design.  This  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the 
environmental  appreciation  man  has  h)r  natine.  since  pinelv  geometric 
shapes  are  seldom  loiiiid  in  nature  in  visible  form.  Scientists  illustrate  the 
molecidar  structmes  of  all  natmal  things,  using  symbols  in  geometric  designs, 
but  these  molecidar  arrangements  are  not  \  isible  to  the  imaided  eve.  There- 
fore, stimulation  from  the  geometric  form  is  more  intellectual  .md  more 
purely  esthetic  than  emotional.  The  geometric  forms  include:  the  sphere, 
prism,  pyramid,  tone,  rettilineal  solids,  straight  line,  lectangle.  tiiangle, 
square,  circle,  hyperijola,  parabola,  ellipse,  logarithmic  forms  and  many 
more.  Geonretric  forms  are  found  in  primitiv  e  art  —  for  example,  in  the 
zig-zag  lines  that  decorate  primitive  pottery.  Most  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
and  Inca  designs  originated  from  the  stjuare.  Possiblv  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  we  appreciate  geometric  forms  is  that  (ill  life  /a  tnriimred  in 
orderly  basic  structures.  A  cross-section  of  a  plant  stem,  the  honevcond) 
of  the  bee,  crystalline  structure  of  quartz  and  most  metals,  the  geometric 
pattern  of  the  snovvflake,  a  flower,  the  orderly  geometric  arrangement  of 
atoms  and  molecides  forming  a  substance  —  all  point  to  these  soiuces  as 
stimidating  oin-  geometric  appreciation.  This  is  not  to  say  that  mankind 
has  ahvays  been  aware  of  these  sources,  bin  t/ieir  apprecialiou  has  been 
intuitive  and  a  j)ii)l  oj  his  subconscious  fabric. 

Appreciation  of  abstract  design  in  geometric  form  j:)robably  reqinres 
more  sensitive  and  intellettual  training  than  a[)j)reciation  ol  natural 
form.  In  any  case,  geometry  came  many  tenturies  after  mankind  had  loiuid 
ways  to  express  hinrself  \isually. 

Our  trend  within  recent  yeais  has  been  toward  geonn'tiic  ,si\ling. 
which  is  indicated  by  extreme  economy  of  line  that  eliminates  extraneous 
details.  Because  geometry  is  a  logical  science,  it  is  natural  that  the  age  of 
mass  production  shoidd  tend  tovvard  geometric  design  raihei  ili.ni  Horal 
design.  Our  machine  tools  are  all  the  products  of  geometr\.  lor  exam|)le 
the  lathe,  king  of  all  machine  tools,  cuts  .ill  objects  aroimd  a  coimuon 
center.  v\hile  the  sha|)ei  .md  planet  (  ut  in  ,^/)v//l;///  lines.     I  bus  wluii  imius 
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In  early  eras  tiian's  most  common  owironment  for 
living  has  been  the  forest.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
floral  motifs  have  been  the  basis  of  decorative  and 
ornamental  expression.  The  Corinthian  column  has 
modified  the  Acanthus  leaf  of  nature  to  produce  a 
decorative  architectural  form. 


The  post  and  lintel  construction  of  the  Parthenon 
shows  the  influence  of  a  natural  environment  on 
structure.  The  elasticity  and  continuity  of  modern 
structural  materials  are  our  primary  reasons  for 
departing  from  these  earlier  styles. 
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Architect 


Modern  materials  such  as  glass  and  steel  have  added  greater  spaciousness  and  increased  scope 
in  planning  contemporary  architecture.  Note  tliat  a  natural  cni'ironrnent  is  still  essential 
to  beauty.   The  trees  in   the  foreground  have  added  greatly   to   the  charm  of   this  home. 


trial  design  was  first  introduced  about  1925,  the  trend  immediately  became 
one  of  greater  simplicity  in  line,  greater  honesty  in  use  of  materials  and 
more  applied  geometric  forms.  Designers  during  this  period  followed 
nearly  pure  geometric  expression.  However,  fine  designs  coidd  never  be 
achieved  with  the  T-square,  triangle  and  compass  alone.  Subtleties  in 
line  are  required  to  produce  truly  fine  forms.  Even  the  Greeks  had  entasis, 
or  slight  curvature,  in  their  Parthenon  columns,  and  likewise  our  present 
day  refrigerators  require  slightly  crowned  metal  surfaces  to  break  up  the 
sterile  sheerness  which  woidd  residt   if  all   lines  were   straight,   or  radii. 

Since  style  appreciation  is  basically  emotional,  it  is  tied  up  to  other 
human  traits  such  as  fear,  pride,  love,  hate  and  similar  factors,  all  of  which 
influence  the  acceptance  of  a  product.  For  example,  pride  —  as  illustrated 
by  our  common  desire  of  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  —  has  a  considerable 
effect  on  style  obsolescence.  On  the  other  hand,  love  and  hinnan  affection 
are  effective  stimidants  to  buying  at  Christmas  time.  Products  planned  as 
gift  items  are  appealing  to  this  instinct. 

Another  human  trait  that  plays  a  definite  part  in  product  styling  is 
habit.  Most  people  buy  through  habit  unless  this  trend  is  interrupted  by 
advertising  and  point-of-sales  displays,  which  activate  the  impulse  to  buy. 
Many  companies  exist  today  in  a  competiti\e  market  not  because  the 
products  they  produce  are  the  best  but  simpK   because,  onie  llie  inertia  of 
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habit  is  set  in  motion,  it  can  run  a  long  time  before  it  begins  to  slow 
down.  Housewi\es  ask  over  and  o\er  again  for  certain  brands  of  foods 
from  habit.  To  saving  their  preferences  to  other  brands,  frequently  of 
greater  merit,  requires  expensive  sales  campaigns  and  new  and  fresh  pack- 
age designs. 

Style  is  no  mystery  to  those  ^vho  studv  it.  It  can  l)e  forecast,  and  fore- 
casting it  correctly  is  the  job  and  the  accomjjlishment  of  the  experienced 
industrial  designer. 

Style  nms  in  cycles  —  a  principle  manufactiuers  and  designers  must 
rememlier.  It  is  a  li\ing  thing,  ne\er  sleeping,  ahvays  changing,  and  the 
style  that  sells  today  \\ill  be  gone  tomorrow.  Manufacturers  selling  the 
mass  market  are  in  much  the  same  position  as  three  men  riding  the  ocean's 
•\vaves.  The  one  ■\s'ho  copies  last  year's  leaders  for  this  year's  sales  is  like  the 
fello\v  in  the  \va\e's  trcnigh:  he  can  ne\er  hope  for  maximimi  consimier 
acceptance  nor  top  price.  He  is  too  far  behind  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
ups^ving  that  comes  ^\ith  general  interest.  The  man  too  far  out  front  — 
^vith  a  product  so  advanced  that  it  is  a  "freak"  or  an  "orphan"  —  is  as 
badly  off.  Ahead  of  the  wa\e  of  biiver  interest,  he  is  fighting  all  by  himself 
and  rarelv  gets  far.  But  the  maiuilactiuer  who  styles  his  product  to  the 
\()gue  of  the  moment  is  like  the  s^\immer  riding  the  crest.  Taking  full 
ad\  antage  of  the  iips^vell  of  fashion,  he  sees  sales  moimt. 

Study  of  styles  of  past  eras  is  instructixe.  One  j^hase  that  always  mo\es 
in  cycles  is  simplicity  in  design  x'ersiis  ornantoUdlion.  The  early  Greek 
temple,  for  example.  \vas  crudely  simjjie.  By  the  time  of  the  Golden  Era 
of  .Athens,  many  subtleties  and  st^me  richness  had  been  added  but  the 
structines  themsehes  continued  basically  simple.  The  Romans,  as  the 
style  progressed,  abandoned  this  simplicity  for  richer  ornamentatic^n.  Soon 
after  the  fall  ol  the  Roman  Empire,  design  re\erted  again  to  simplicity 
in  the  Romanesque  style.  Dining  the  Renaissance,  when  classic  styles 
xvere  re\  ived,  simplicitv  appeared  first,  folloxved  by  a  gradual  trend  toward  in- 
creased ornamentation,  ending  witii  the  sensuous  ornament  of  the  Barotjue. 

Ridino  in  on  tiiis  heritai>e,  the  St.  Louis  fair  in  1903  set  the  classic 
jiattern  for  nuicii  of  the  architectine  of  our  .American  cities.  Oiu'  railroad 
terminals  and  public  buildings  took  on  a  bastardized  air  of  the  old  Roman 
Forinn  —  and  xvere  as  inefficient  and  out  of  place  as  a  Roman  chariot 
at  an  automobile  race. 

At  the  start  of  any  new  style  trend,  simplicity  and  r'igor  are  usually 
ill  evidence.  As  the  style  matures,  richness  in  ornamentation  is  added. 
Finally,  as  the  style  grows  old,  ornamentation  dominates  function  and  in 
rebellion  youth  creates  a  new  style  in  opposition.  It  is  seldom  that  history 
judges  any  style  as  "perfect."  Some  styles  are  good  and  some  are  poor  even 
as  some  political  structines  are  good  and  some  are  poor:  and,  like  go\'ern- 
ments,  they  rise  and  fall  —  ^vith  vouth  and  nex\'  ideas  forcing  out  the 
self-satisfied  who  can  see  no  change. 
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Xew  styles,  like  Nouth.  are  often  ini|)etiimis  in  their  attempt  to  break 
\vith  traditi(jn.  Thus  new  styles  are  apt  to  be  lacking  in  subtleties,  in  warmth, 
in  human  qualities.  The  Ijreak  ^vith  tradition  in  architecture,  stariinj;  \\i{\\ 
the  international  st\le.  prodiiced  houses  that  \vere  sheer  rectilinear  boxes 
with  holes  cm  in  them.  Interiors  were  se\erelv  simjjle  and  hard,  ■with 
ciirome  turnitme  and  mirrored  hrej^hues.  The  break  ^vith  tradition  was 
complete  but  it  was  also  cold  and,  therelore.  was  unacceptable  to  the  a\erav;e 
American.  W'c-  are  now  entering  a  period  Avhere  modern  design  oi  "con- 
temporary design"  as  a  style  is  reaching  ])roj5oi  tions  of:  widespread  mass 
acceptance.  People  are  beginning  to  realize  that  modem  linnitiire  and 
modern  homes  are  not  only  better  finictional  soliiticjns  to  the  problem 
of  daih  fixing  but  also  better  esthetic  solutions.  The  modern  interior 
no  longer  needs  to  be  cold  and  formal.  Larger  areas  of  glass  are  offset 
b\  the  greater  use  ot  textined  materials  —  labrics.  new  s\iithetic  fibre  boards 
and  xvood  \eneers.  ^\'e  ha\e  a  nexv  respect  and  appreciation  for  \\()od  —  one 
of  the  Avarmest  and  most  expressixe  of  all  materials.  Combined  with  |)lastics 
as  an  adhesixe.  it  can  gixe  xvarnnli  and  ])attern  to  .inx  room  in  the  house 
—  exen  the  kite  hen  ,iiid  bathrocjm,  because  plastic-coated  xvood  xeneers  are 
now  xvaterproof. 

Howexer.  the  greatest  reasc:)ir  for  the  groxving  consiimer-acce]Hance  of 
modern  as  a  style  is  that  modern  design  has  become  mature  —  it  has  now- 
come  oi  age.  It  is  no  longer  a  rebel  that  insists  that  "form  loUow  hnution" 
to  the  letter.  In  basic  planning,  lorm.  ol  course,  does  follow  liiiuiion.  In 
actual  application,  manx  ol  the  little  hixiiries  that  make  a  home  worth 
lix'ing  iir  depart  considerably  from  the  rigors  of  this  philosopln.  Mculern 
arc  liitec  tine,  because  it  is  matm'e.  sensitixe  and  confident  ot  its  luiiive.  is 
now  producing  homes  that  are  appealing  to  the  axerage  American  woman. 
As  such,  "modern"  as  a  style  has  reached  mauirity. 

Streamlining  as  a  style  is  past,  except  in  eniirch  lunciion.il  .ippliia- 
tions  such  as  aircraft.  This  is  true  because  it  has  ouiwoiu  iis  welcome  .md 
the  exe  is  tiring  ol  lompletelv  streaudined  loiiiis.  Streamlined  loiini.iin 
pens,  refrigerators,  radios  and  homes  did  look  interesting  and  inxiiing 
some  ten  xears  auo  when   the  stxle  w.is  new.   bin    lodax    these  "soiipx  soli 
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Stxie  is  always  cliaiigi)ig  —  !iei>er  static. 
Tlie  above  toaster  willi  its  step-bacli 
base  and  flashy  decoration  actually  en- 
joyed high  cnjisiinicr  acceptance  in  the 
earlx  1930s. 


plastic  forms  are  becoming  monotonous.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  contem- 
porary style  ^vill  soon  trend  to\\ard  architectonic  forms  ^vhere  there  is  a 
greater  variety  in  crispness  and  straight  lines,  more  flat  surfaces,  more 
prismic  forms  and  more  interest  in  color  and  texture. 

Essentially,  streamlining  meant  producing  a  sleek,  sheer  smface.  It 
eliminated  all  nonessentials.  It  coxered  all  surfaces  xvith  cowlings  or  co\er- 
ings.  Products  xvere  desioned  as  if  to  mo\e  through  a  fluid  medium  such 
as  air  or  ivater,  and  in  so  mo\ing.  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance. 
In  99  applications  oiu  of  100,  the  streamlining  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
prior  deficiency  or  present  function.  Streamlining  an  automobile  does  not 
increase  its  speed  in  normal  use  an)'  more  than  it  helps  to  carry  your 
toaster  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room  more  rapidly. 

Streamlining,  as  a  style,  is  past,  for  it  has  outli\ed  its  no\eltv.  It  xvas 
born  in  an  era  \vhen  the  st\!e  cvcle  had  swiuig  to  complete  simplicity,  e\en 


This  toaster,  a  product  of  the  late  1920s,  shows  the  definite  influence  of  cubism  in  the  diagonals  used 
the  center  panel.  Note  also  the  step-back  laminations  on  the  plastic  controls— an  influence  in  style  from  t 
slep-baclis  of  our  skyscraper  architecture. 
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The  contemporary  toaster  looks  lower 
and  sleeker  because  molded  plastics  have 
been  combined  with  metal  to  produce 
a  color  change  adding  variety  and  im- 
proving appearance  and  function.  This 
design  is  seeking  beauty  tlirough  fine 
proportions  and  a  contrast  in  material 
and  texture  rather  than  through  ap- 
plied surface  decoration. 


The  use  of  parallel  lines  as  a  decorative  motif  was  common  to  nearly  all  appliatices  during  the  I9}0s  and 
occasionally  still  appears,  although  it  is  noio  definitely  style-obsolete.  Parallel  lines  and  geometric  styling 
are  the  result  of  tJie  geometric  simplicity  fostered  by  tlie  severe  interiors  of  tile  International  Style  of 
architecture. 


"^ 
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to  the  point  ol  being  sterile.  Modern  automobiles  and  appliances  will,  oE 
course,  retain  some  ot  the  elements  ol  streamlinino.  This  is  because  in 
dra^ving  conijjound  cur\'ed  bodies  of  sheet  steel,  round  corners  are  easier 
to  dra;\-  than  scjuare  ones.  There  is.  hoAve\  er.  no  need  to  design  a  car 
■^vithout  a  straight  line  or  crisp  accent  in  its  entire  makeup.  Monotony 
is   the  onlv  result. 

^\'e  lia\e  just  passed  thrdugh  a  period  of  stark  simplicity'  in  modern- 
ism, of  chrome  chairs  and  box-like  houses.  Modern  design  is  coming  of 
age.  It  Avill  be  warmer,  mello^ver,  ^vith  a  finer  sense  of  ornamentation.  The 
basic  simplicity  will  remain  as  a  serene  background,  accenting  the  ne^vly 
ajjplied  richness  of  color,  texture  and  handcraft  design.  There  \\ill  be  in- 
creased demand  for  objects  of  art  —  glass,  c  Iiina,  mirrors.  siul|nure.  painting. 

Style  periods  are  becoming  of  sliorter  and  shorter  duration.  There  is 
today  more  style  change  in  one  year  in  the  automoti\e  field  than  in 
one  himdred  years  of  Egyptian  architecture.  St\le  obsolescence  is  no\v 
being  jihnnied  jui'  in  order  to  mo\  e  merchandise.  Consequently,  ive  may 
anticipate  eyen   more  rapid  cycles  in   the  future. 


J.   Gordon   T.ipi»incolt.   rtesij^iior.   I\I 


IiTiustri-,-^.    In 


Coiitciiipoiaix  sixle  is  iimple  with  an  emp) 
on  fine  proporlions  and  a  delicately  balai 
use  of  materials.  We  are  entering  a  perio 
u'liicli  modern  design  is  reaching  matu 
This  means  ice  max  anticipate  a  perioi 
groieing  richness  in  ornamentation,  gre 
warmth  and  varietx  in  de-^ign. 
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Automobiles  Prove  Style 
Is  Never  Static 


The  aiitoni(»ti\t'  industry  tan  take  the  Hon's  share  ot  credit  in  l)uild- 
ini;  the  new  proiession  of  industrial  desion.  This  is  because  the  aut()ni()ti\e 
industrx  was  aniont;  the  first  to  appK  st\le  ()l).s()le,Mence  as  a  means  of  ino\- 
ing  merchandise.  Through  \\ide  national  ail\  ertising.  good  ptiltlicitv  and 
continual  yearly  style  changes,  this  industr)  more  than  an)  other  has  condi- 
tioned the  American  consimier  to  expect  change  and  contintied  product  im- 
pro\ement.  All  this  has  been  possible  oid\  because  ot  high  mass  production. 

Early  cars  ivere  made  in  relati\el\  low  Vdhiine  withoiu  costb  tools  and 
dies.  Their  bodies  were  built  of  \m)oc1  and  sheet  steel  —  necessaiily  architec- 
tonic in  structure.  C.onsecjueinK  lines  were  stiff,  with  right-angle  intersec- 
tioirs,  so  typical  ot  wood  construction,  jiredominating.  Since  cars  were  tal)- 
ricated  by  handicraft  methods,  main  more  houi.'*  of  lal)or  ■\veie  recpiired  in 
maniilac  ture. 

Ciradtial  consimier-acceptance  meant  greater  production  and  corre- 
spondingly greater  investment  in  tools  and  production  ecpii])ment.  Since 
compotmd  curvature  increases  the  rigidity  ot  sheet  metal,  streamlining  as  a 
stvle  de\eloped  naturallv:  vet  e\  en  up  to  the  production  ol  the  htteen 
millionth  j-'ord.  little  attention  had  been  gi\en  to  st\ling  as  a  means  ot 
stimulating  sales. 

The  depression  ot  l'Jl!9,  comiii'j,  .it  .1  time  when  we  had  gieath  o\er- 
expanded  production  facilities,  siinnilated  stvling  as  a  means  ol  ino\ing 
mcjre  merchandise.  Ihe  aiuomotixc  iiuliistr\  in  particiil.ir  lomid  ili.it  the 
American  ^voman  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  car  selection,  .iiid  th.it  iiii- 
pro\'ed  styling  and  easier  operation  could  appe.il  to  the  Iciniuiiie  market. 
This  trend  ivas  so  successful  that  iod.i\  iiciilx  .ill  .iiitoiiiobile  .ub  citising 
is  directed  to^vard  the  American  wdm.in  and  stxliiig  is  an  iiiipc  n  i.iiit  lac  tor 
in  e\er\  campaign. 
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Automobiles  ^vere  also  among  the  lirst  prodticts  ^vhose  styling  ^vas 
tised  as  a  means  of  "trading-tip"  in  the  merchandising  of  deluxe  lines  for 
greater  profits.  All  automobile  mamifactiners  no^v  merchandise  lines  featur- 
ing "leaders"  at  lo\v  list  prices  as  the  basis  of  acUertising  and  the  means  of 
attracting  initial  consiuner  interest.  Both  the  dealer  and  the  manufactiner 
make  their  real  profits  by  stimidating  the  consimier  to  "trade-up"  — to  buy 
a  higher-priced  deluxe  model  Avith  extra  ecjuipnient.  Styling  has  pro\ed  an 
important  means  to\vard  achieving  this  end. 

During  the  thirties,  styling  progressed  hand  in  hand  \\ith  engineering 
to  produce  not  only  a  better  looking  car  but  more  car  for  the  money.  This 
has  been  done  largely  through  simpliHcation  in  the  soh  ing  of  basic  needs. 
Remember  the  old  days  when  you  dro\e  yoiu"  car  on  a  \acation  and  had 
luggage  strapped  to  racks  along  the  riuming  boards?  In  the  early  thirties, 
the  luggage  rack  ^vas  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  car.  Still  later,  a  weather- 
proof triuik  was  used  on  the  rack  in  the  rear.  l>iu  an  extra  trinik  as  an  at- 
tached luiit  is  far  more  costly  than  storage  space  built  into  the  body  itself, 
and  graduall)  the  trimk  compartment  became  an  integral  part  of  the  car, 
giving  the  consumer  more  luggage  space  and  a  better  looking  car  for  less 
money.  This  is  a  typical  example  of  simplification  in  product  de\elopment. 
Note  that  dining  the  \'arious  stages  of  progress,  eacli  new  step  leas  used  as 
a  nierchdiidisiiig  feature  leadiut^  to  style  obsolescence. 

All  cars  are  closely  similar  in  styling,  and  year-to-year  progress  is  rather 
slo\v.  This  is  not  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  aiuomoti\e  mami- 
factiners but  rather  a  conservatism  forced  on  them  by  the  magnitude  of 
their  in\estment.  Most  men  in  the  industry  can  jjrettv  well  forecast  ho^v  the 
American  automobile  will  look  fi\e  years  ahead,  but  they  kno^v  it  is  ^\iser 
to  change  in  easy  stages  than  in  one  jinnp.  If  there  e\er  Avas  an  opportunity 
for  the  automoti\'e  industry  to  come  for^vard  with  something  truly  dis- 
tincti\e  and  oiustanding,  that  time  ^vas  at  the  close  of  ^\'orld  War  II  — a 
period  of  tremendous  consumer  demand  and  expectation.  Despite  this  op- 
portunity, the  new  entries  into  the  automoti\e  field  Avere  relati\ely  con- 
\entional  motor  cars  in  trend  ^vith  their  competition.  The  teardrop-bodied, 
streamlined  cars  of  the  Sunday  ne^vs  supplement  features  are  still  many 
years  a^vay  — because  in\estment  in  the  automobile  business  is  too  great  to 
permit  gambling  on  consumer  acceptance. 

Style  leaders  in  automobiles,  as  in  apparel  and  furniture,  ha\e  ahvays 
been  the  very  high-priced  cars.  The  1936  Cord  ^vas  a  style  leader  but  not  a 
sales  success  because  it  \\'as  priced  so  liigh  that  \olume  \vas  relati\ely  lo^v. 
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Planned  .sM/f  iih-^olcsccucc  is  n  ni-a-  concept  in  mass 
merchandising.  Musi  of  the  cltanges  in  the  eaiix  days 
of  the  atitomoti-ee  industry  xeere  l>ased  on  meclianical 
improvement  —  even  tite  fifleen  millionth  Ford  gave 
little  tliougltl  to  style  as  a  means  of  increasing  c<ni- 
sumer  appeal.  The  se-t'cre  competition  of  the  l""iys 
was  largely  responsible  tor  the  concept  of  style 
obsolescence. 


This  is  a  publiiily  plidldgiupli  af  llu-  "luic"  I'Of  Ciahaiii  slKrwiiiij,  the  liciiieiuluu^  udvaiut 
of  automobile  styling.  Note  that  if  a  I'H'  lar  were  added  to  this  pieture  it  would  make  both 
ears  seem  completely  obsolete.  It  is  safe  to  forecast  that  automobiles  /5  rears  from  now  leill 
make  today's  antoinobiles  seem  eijU(dl\  initiijuati  d. 


^e^^ 


The  1934  Chrysler  .lirllow  ivas  the  autuinotive  industry's  classic  example  of  reaching  ahead 
of  consumer  acceptance  in  style.  This  car  was  superbly  engineered  and  excellent  in  perform- 
ance, yet  its  sales  were  loir  because  it  reached  ahead  of  consumer  cxpcctatioii.  The  experience 
of  this  car  has  caused  all  manufacturers  to  style  in  common  trend  —  seeking  only  gradual 
step  by  step  improfcment. 
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Simplicity  a)id  good  form  endure  withoul  tiring.  Gadgets  nud  "style  cliches"  date  aiiloiiiobiles. 
This  Cord  is  over  10  years  old  and  yet.unllt  minor  tnodificat ions,  is  still  in  style. 


H()\ve\t'r,  it  established  .i  trend  that  lasted  li>i  ten  \e.iis.  Tlii.s  ai)  oitpha- 
sized  .uiii  j>li(  it\  c/.v  /i  chiiriK  tcri.slic  of  the  hraiil/l  iil  diitl  id.slly.  I.ai^e  tenders, 
iiiiiiiimiiii  use  ol  (  hvdine  trim  and  the  siin|)ii(it\  ol  ilie  IukkI,  with  its  peak 
down  tiie  center  to  j^ick  up  iii'^ldights,  forecast  a  stvie  trend  later  copied 
by  many  cjther  maniitactmers.  Actually  this  Cord,  with  minor  modiiications. 
is  still  in  style  todav.  Gadgets  date  a  car  style-wise,  and  while  this  is  estheti- 
cally  iinlortiniate,  it  is  desirable  from  the  anioinobiU-  m.inul.u  Hirer  s  point 
of  \  iew  sine  e  it  is  a  means  ol  mo\  ing  antomoti\  e  men  h.indise. 
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High  sales  are  not,  neee.ssarilx,  an  index  of  good  styling.  The  ehronie  barids  plastered  on  the  side  of 
this  car  have  proven  costly  to  every  owner  —  a  minor  bump  causing  them  to  fall  off.  Ten  years  from 
now  we  may  look  back  at  this  car  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  now  tou'ard  a  mid-l'ictnrian  livi/ig 
room  covered  with  tassels  and  gewgaws. 


The  contemporary  trend  in  automotive  styling  is  toward  the  elimination  of  fenders,  resulting  in  simpler 
body  construction  and  adding  greater  accent  to  car  length.  A  husky  chrome  strip  at  bumper  height 
adds  the  needed  interest  in  highlights  to  a  streamlined  body.  Note  that  body  forms  are  crisper,  pro- 
ducing sharper  highlights  of  greater  i?ilerest,  suggesting  greater  body  width  and  letigth. 


Autoiiiubilc  btyling  stints  ivith  iniliul  crcutwe  sketches.  These 
designs  are  a  reasonable  forecast  for  cars  to  J'>60.  Beyond  that  dale 
it  is  difficult  to  forecast  because  of  technologies  yet  unborn.  Tear- 
drop-bodied cars  with  plastic  lops  and  stabilizer  fins  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  seen  in  the  Sunday  supplements  than  on  the  road. 
No  large  automobile  manufacturer  can  afford  to  guess  wrong  in 
consumer  accefitatice  —  and  while  automobiles  leill  change  con- 
tij}Uiiii\l\    lhc\    will    not   chiinge    radically    within   an\    one   \ear. 


The  autcjinoljile  industry  was  among  the  first  to  estaijlisii  large-scale 
continuous  research,  Avith  major  engineering  changes  every  other  year  and 
style  changes  every  year.  They  -ivere  among  the  first  to  show  that  the  tiasic 
tools  and  enoineerino  of  a  oiven  desion  coidd  be  used  on  a  line  of  several 
different  cars,  offering  the  economic  advantage  of  higher  imit  production, 
^vhile  styling  and  various  brand  names  •were  depended  upon  largely  to 
build  the  idea  of  distinction  in  the  consimier's  mind.  This  tremendously 
high  production  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  ^vhy  independent  automobile 
manufactiners  ha\e  had  a  difficult  time  sin'\iAing. 

De\elopments  in  the  aircraft  industry  dining  the  ^var  residted  in  ne\v 
techniques  for  metal  forming  and  fabrication  for  relati\ely  lo^v  production, 
and  this  kno-ivledge  should  be  of  \alue  to  the  independent  automol)ile 
manufacturers.  They  can  no\\'  afford  style  changes  yearly  ^vithout  too  great 
a  tooling  investment.  The  use  of  low-cost  plastic  dies  in  the  forming  of 
aluminum  and  steel  means  that  body  construction  for  relatively  lo^v  pro- 
duction \olume  may  now  be  tinned  out  \vith  far  less  capital  investment. 
Elimination  of  fenders  and  running  boards  ^vill  result  in  less  difficult  draw- 
ing operations.  Machines  ha\e  no^v  been  developed  that  can  draw  sheet 
steel  through  adjustable  dies,  forming  compound  cur\ature  to  exact  speci- 
fications witli  no  tooling  in\estment  whatever. 

This  means  that  the  independents  now  ha\e  a  iniiqiii'  opjjoi iunity  to 
make  style  changes  more  often  lluiu  their  larger  coinpetitors  who,  because 
of  very  high  volinne,  must  continue  to  use  costly  steel  dies.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  some  of  the  independents  may  bring  out  style  changes  as  often  as 
twice  a  year,  aiming  to  skim  the  cream  off  the  market  \vith  the  sale  of  more 
distinctive  cars.  Here  style  leadership  vvould  definitely  sell  the  car  and  more 
personalized  design  would  be  possible.  The  independent  automobile  manu- 
facturer can  mo\e  vvith  greater  rapidity  than  large  corporations  because 
smaller  organizations  have  less  inertia  and  can  seek  markets  that  are  un- 
profitable for  larger  operations. 

The  automobile  industrv  vvill  continue  to  prove  that  style  is  never 
static.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  car  of  1970  will  make  those  of  today  look 
absindly  obsolete.  The  merchandising  lessons  so  well  established  by  the 
automotive  industrv  are  now  being  applied  to  manv  (Hhei  consumer  prod- 
ucts, with  stvle  obsolescence  a  primarv  means  of  stimulating  continued  sales. 
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Influence  of  Women's  Styles  on  Industrial  Design 


Siiue  women  \ni\  nearly  (H)  [jer  cent  ot  consuniei  |)i()(liuts.  .md  since 
thev  are  particularly  sensiti\e  to  style,  it  is  important  to  make  a  study  of 
I'eminine  buying  tastes  in  order  to  forecast  style  trends.  It  takes  a  year, 
lor  example,  to  design  and  tool  tor  a  refrigerator.  ^Vhen  the  product  reaches 
the  market,  it  must  be  "in  style"  —  at  the  peak  of  the  constmier  preference 
trend.  For  this  reason,  style  forecasting  is  necessary.  Very  jf-w  jnixliu/s 
(lei)iuiistr(ite  style  leadership.  In  general,  lliey  jolloic  a  common  lirnd  oi 
jxillern.  leaving  it  to  the  distittctive  jew  to  develoj)  somethi)io  tiiil\  innijiic 
and  outstanding. 


John  Ru])el  Desijine'r.    Eleanor  Lambert 


Larrv   Gordon 


Above  all,  women  like  prelly  things  —  pretiv  dresses  tliiil 
make  them  beautiful,  jewelry  and  furs  that  make  them 
glamorous.  The  clothing  and  cosmetic  industries  have 
appealed  to  this  basic  desire  of  all  xeomen  and  as  a 
result  have  groien  and  prospered  Iremcndouslv  duritig 
the  past  20  years. 


All  other  products  can  achieve  greater  ieminiiie  appeal  through 
more  decorative  design  b\  leatching  style  trends  in  the  thitigs 
women  buy  for  luxury  rather  than  for  use.  The  waffle  iron  sketched 
above  shows  a  floral  motif  in  vogue  with  current  trends  of  decora- 
tive jewelry.  This  does  not  mean  we  should  necessarily  copy 
jewelry  forms  and  put  them  on  ajypliances  —  it  does  mean,  hou<- 
ever,  that  current  feminine  buying  trends  indicate  they  prefer 
these  forms  to  the  parallel  geometric  lines  that  have  recently 
been  applied  to  so  many  products. 
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One  manufacturer  brings  out  a  ne^v  electric  iron.  It  has  a  iiandle 
distinctively  ne-^v  and  fresh  in  pattern.  Backed  up  by  good  ad\ertising 
and  sound  merchandising  —  it  sells.  The  next  year  most  of  the  less  imag- 
inati\e  iron  manufactmers  copy  this  model  because  it  pro\'ed  successful 
in  actual  sales.  They  have,  howe\er,  copied  it  a  year  late.  The  cycle  of 
consumer  preference  is  changing  Avith  increasing  rapidity  and  style  fore- 
casting that  produces  a  product  distinct  from  competition,  and  yet  in 
the  mode  without  being  freakish,  has  the  best  chance  for  a  high  sales  record. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  consider  the  piu'chase  of  a  vaciumr  cleaner  in 
a  modern  appliance  store.  \Ve  see  ten  different  makes  of  vacuum  cleaners, 
all  at  substantially  the  same  price  and  \vith  comparable  featiu'es.  The 
design  which  stands  oiu  and  catches  oiu'  eye  is  the  one  Avith  distinctive 
styling.  It  is  here  that  the  primary  piupose  of  styling  makes  itself  felt.  It 
narroAvs  do^vn  the  natural  process  of  selecti\'ity  '^vhich  rims  through  the 
consimier's  mind  and  stimulates  the  pinxhase  c)f  the  attracti\e  product  — 
rather  than  just  any  product  at  all. 

As  Ave  said  before,  since  nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  consiuner  products 
are  bought  by  women,  oiu'  problem  of  style  forecasting  is  largely  one  of 
anticipating  feminine  tastes.  Here,  style  leadership  is  set  by  the  clothing 
industry.  The  style  trend  set  by  women's  dresses  influences  the  style  trends 
in  je^velry  and  cosmetics.  For  example,  some  years  ago  fuchsia  •^vas  the 
popular  color.  It  w'as  also  a  strong,  brilliant,  dominating  color  and,  as 
such,  demanded  new  colors  in  cosmetics  to  make  an  apjDropriate  and  strik- 
ing ensemble.  This  had  its  effect  on  colors  in  home  fmnishings. 

Another  interesting  trend  to  note  is  that  ^vomen's  dresses,  dining  World 
War  II,  became  more  simple  and  ^vere  made  with  feAver  frills  —  the  result 
of  the  severe  shortage  of  fabrics.  These  plain,  simple  clothes  recjuired 
further  adornment,  and  produced  a  tremendous  grout h  in  the  ornamental 
je^velry  business  such  as  the  \ogue  for  pinning  large,  clecorati\e  jeAvelry 
to  dresses  and  coats. 

This  jewelry,  as  a  fashion  trend,  influenced  the  styling  of  such  related 
objects  as  compacts,  cigarette  cases  and  man\  other  smaller  ariiiles.  .\p- 
pliance  manufacturers  should  capitalize  on  these  style  trends.  Tlu're  is  no 
reason  \vhy  electric  toasters  and  refrigerators  should  look  like  the  front  end 
of  an  automobile.  This  "automotive"  type  of  styling  is  neither  gracious 
nor  suitable  to  a  home.  If  one  ^vants  to  know  what  the  average  uoman  is 
buying,  let  him  go  to  the  smart  dress  shops,  to  Saks  Filth  .\\cniic  and  Lord 
&;  Taylor  —  or  to  Black,  Starr  !l-  (iorham  and  (ieorg  Jensen.  Wdiiirn  who  Iniv 
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decorative,  pielly  things  in  jewelry  will  gravitate  toward  these  same  styles 
when  modified  on  appliances.  There  is  no  reason  wliy  an  electric  toaster 
should  not  ha\e  a  rich  medallion  as  an  ornament  to  relieve  the  monotony  and 
hardness  of  the  chrome  honsino.  It  is  common  kno^vledo;e  that  a  refrioerator 
is  sold  largely  on  its  interior.  This  interior  shonld  ha\  e  desirable  ftmctional 
qualities,  plus  such  decorative  appeal  that  a  -woman  simply  cannot  resist 
buying  it.  Mannfactiners  should  ^^atch  \\omen's  clothing  styles  closely  be- 
cairse  they  do  indicate  feminine  buying  preferences  and  the  carefid  analysis 
of  these  trends  can  forecast  style  ad\ances  in  other  lields. 

There  is  also  another  aspect  to  consider.  Style  in  clothing  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  line  and  texture  but  also  ot  color.  In  this  field,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  a  -woman  likes  to  he  in  harmony  -with  her  environment .  and 
that  color  trends  in  clothing  influence  color  trends  in  home  furnishings. 
The  home  furnishings  market  is  entirely  dominated  by  the  tastes  of  the 
American  woman.  For  a  manidacturer  to  bring  out  a  line  of  upholstered 
finnitine  in  a  color  that  is  not  in  \()giie  lea\es  him  in  just  as  much  hot 
water  as  if  he  Avere  to  bring  out  furniture  of  the  Avrong  contour  or  shape. 
Women  are  particularly  sensiti\e  to  color  and  their  color  preferences  run 
in  cycles.  The  clothing  industry  is  sensiti\e  to  these  cycles  and.  in  many 
res]:)ects.  builds  and  creates  them.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  house  fiu'- 
nishing  industry  is  alert  to  these  influences  and  brings  out  new  styles  in 
harmony  with  these  trends.  Since  hotise  finnishings  are  a  dominant  part 
of  the  American  home,  all  other  articles  used  in  the  home  are  influenced 
by  these  color  and  taste  jsreferences. 

For  example,  if  in  furnishing  her  kitchen  a  \voman  has  red  checkered 
curtains,  the  chances  are  she  will  choose  a  red-trimmed  canister  set  for  her 
sheh  es.  The  alert  manufacturer  of  canister  sets  ^vould  do  ^veW  to  study  popu- 
lar trends  in  consimier  tastes  for  kitchen  linoleums,  curtains  and  dish-to^vels. 

Kitchen  aj^pliances  ha\e  been  gleaming  ivhite  for  years.  Xo  manufac- 
ttner  of  ranges  or  refrioevators  Avoidd  dream  of  changing  to  a  delft  blue 
or  a  nile  green:  wiiite  simj^lifies  too  man\  problems.  There  is  considerably 
less  need  for  ccjlor  in\entory  oi  color  matching.  But  Avomen  are  tiring 
of  the  hard,  cold,  hospital-like  (luality  of  the  "streamlined  kitchen."  They 
want  a  ^varm.  li\ing  kitchen  because  they  spend  more  hoiiis  there  than 
in  any  other  room   in  the  house. 


m..  J  j    \ 


Feminine  preferciire  iil-a'ay.s  influences  style  trends.  Note  that  wiicn  women  prcjerred  bustles,  ostrich 
feather  hats  and  voluminous  skirts  they  also  surrounded  themselves  u'ith  superfluous  ornamentation 
so  typical  of  our  mid-J'iclorian  era.  Even  such  functional  objects  as  a  clock,  a  stove,  or  a  coach-and- 
U'ur  all  fulloiced  lite  same  trend. 


Although  it  ^vill  l^e  a  bra\e  manufacturer  ^vho  breaks  the  trend,  it  is 
safe  to  forecast  that  witliin  a  fe^v  years  color  will  be  applied  to  kitchen 
appliances  again  as  a  means  of  creating  distincti\e  sales  appeal.  VV/c  di-iiiaitd 
IS  tliere  because,  in  order  to  sa\e  space  in  the  modern  lioiiic,  the  kitchen 
is  becoming  more  and   more  a   part   ol    the  li\  ing  room. 

To  fiu'ther  illustrate  the  parallelism  between  a  woman's  clotlies  and 
the  finiiishings  of  her  home,  compare  the  photograph  ol  a  midA'ictorian 
interior  Avith  the  costtnnes  ol  that  period.  It  is  ob\  ions  that  in  an  eia  when 
■^vomen's  clothing  was  sui-ieiabundani  in  petticoats  and  large  ostiich  leather 
hats,  her  home  had  the  same  touch,  and  that  e\en  useful  objects  such  as 
cast  iron  ranges,  heaters  and  carriages  all  showed  tlie  same  tendenc^•  to-ward 
superfluous  ornamentation.  C'om]3are  this  with  the  sim]:)licil\  ol  modern 
dress  and  ncjte  that  oin-  homes,  loo.  lollow  the  same  trend. 
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The  modern  woman's  preference  for  simplicity  is  demonstrated  in  the  clothes  she  wears.  Healthy 
outdoor  living  and  a  desire  for  sunshine  have  given  us  the  bare  midriff  and  modern  homes  with 
larger  areas  in  glass.  The  simplicity  in  styling  of  all  products,  whether  it  be  a  modern  int 
portable  radio,  reflects  the  current  buying  taste  of  the  Ameican  woman. 


ntcrior  or  a 


As  soon  as  W'orld  ^\'al  II  \\as  o\er.  ^ve  began  to  ol)ser\e  a  swing  a^vay 
from  se\ere  and  stark  sinijilicity  to\vard  a  more  liixmioiis  use  of  materials, 
greater  elegance  and  more  ornamentation.  Tiie  reason  for  this  st\le  trend 
was  that  materials  became  more  abimdant,  permitting  richer  and  more 
decorati\'e  fabrics  for  women's  clothes.  Furthermore,  ^vomen  ^\ere  tired 
of  skimping  on  yardage.  The  clothing  industry  capitalized  on  this  reaction 
by  pro\iding  dresses  whh  xohuninous  skirts,  slee\es  with  luxinious  roomi- 
ness, and  many  more  frills. 

All  recent  surveys  sho\v  that  the  American  woman  is  trending  rapidly 
to\vard  modern  design  in  her  home.  She  \vants  a  home,  ^vhich  means  a  living 
place  suited  to  her  OAvn  tastes.  She  ^vants  to  furnish  it  herself,  using  her  o^\■n 
creative  imagination.  She  \\i\\  buy  her  o^vn  ftunitiu-e,  her  own  fabrics  and 
rugs,  and  determine  her  o^vn  colors.  The  same  judgment  and  sensitivity  to- 
ward design  that  she  uses  in  choosing  her  clothing  is  boimd  to  influence  her 
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judgment  in  selecting  fabrics  and  iionic  tin  nishings  for  her  interiors.  Von  can 
rest  assineci  site  \\i\\  use  tiie  same  judgment  in  choosing  her  liousehold 
appliances,  aiuoniohile  and  the  thousand-and-one  other  pioducts  she  will 
ha\e  to  buy  to  create  a  home. 

Thus  we  see  that  women's  styles  in  the  clothing  industry  take  the 
basic  initiative  in  establishing  style  trends  for  all  industrv.  Appliance  and 
automobile  manufactiners  ha\e  been  aware  that  uomen  bu\  their  prod- 
ucts, bin  the\  ha\e  not  been  sullicientlv  clear  as  to  the  reason.  II  ihe\ 
^vere  to  spend  more  time  studying  ^vhat  and  ho^v  the  American  ^voman 
buys,  and  more  jjarticularly  ^\•hat  she  buys  for  lioself,  they  -(vould  create 
products  ^vhich  \\'ould  be  in  e\  er  greater  demand. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  women  always  \vant  pretty  things,  but  at  the  same 
time  the\  want  them  fmutional.  A  large  percentage  of  -ivomen  went  into 
industry  dining  ^\'orld  \\'ar  II.  They  ha\e  come  out  more  practical.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  ha\e  changed  into  engineers.  It  simply  means 
that,  in  addition  to  requiring  pretty  and  attracti\e  products,  they  \vant 
them  functional. 

It  is,  of  course,  eternally  difhcidt  for  man  to  imderstand  ■(voman  — 
difficult,  but  not  impossible.  After  all,  the  heads  of  oin-  cosmetic  industry, 
for  the  most  part,  are  men,  and  since  I  kno^v  a  fe\v  of  them,  I  might  add, 
real  he-men.  They  ha\e  been  j^articularly  smart  in  merchandising  the 
]Droducts  of  their  industry.  Xo  one  has  ever  sold  a  cosmetic  hy  iilij/eiiliiig 
to  the  reason  or  the  intellect  of  a  -woman.  Cosmetics  are  sold  by  appealing 
to  the  heart,  to  the  emotions,  and  to  vanity.  Sex  appeal  and  glamoin"  are 
quite  frankly  the  \ery  basis  of  the  cosmetic  industry.  The  industry's  leaders 
do  no  blushing  aboiu  it.  They  admit  it  and  merchandise  it.  The  residt  has 
been  that  the  cosmetic  industry  now  ranks  tifth  in  vearh'  dollar  xolnme 
in  all  American  industry. 

If  hard-headed  business  men  can  build  up  an  industry  like  the  cosmetic 
industry  in  a  few  years,  and  do  it  on  sheer  emotional  appeal  to  the  .American 
\voman.  there  is  no  reason  win  such  common  e\crv-dav  objects  as  alarm 
clocks,  prefabricated  homes,  hair  c  inlers  and  helicnpiers  should  not  be 
sold  on  the  same  basis.  I  do  not  sa)'  that  this  task  ^vould  be  easy.  One  cannot 
simply  copv  a  glauKjinous  achertisement  lor  a  new  lipstick  and  in  place  of 
the  \vord  "lipstick"  substitiHe  the  word  "hc'lic()j)ter."  Ob\iousl\.  a  (.neful 
analysis  and  a  sid)tle  ap|)roa(h  is  essential.  ISui  die  iinpoii.nii  principle  is: 
direct  the  ])riiiiai\  .ippe.il  to  a  woni.in's  einoiions  insie.ul  ol  lo  her  iiitellc'ci. 
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Lest  the  \\omen  readers  of  this  book  tliink  that  I  underrate  feminine 
intelligence,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not.  Women  are  just  as  smart  as  men  — 
sometimes  I  think  perhaps  they  are  a  lot  smarter.  They  are  smart  enough 
to  wield  a  dominant  influence  in  many  phases  of  life  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  They  o^vn  more  insinance  and  more  capital  than  men  do.  They 
o^vn  more  real  estate  than  men  do.  They  buy  the  vast  majority  of  all  our 
products  and  services. 

In  no  other  nation  in  the  -^vorld  is  the  Avoman  placed  on  a  pedestal, 
glamourized  and  ■(vorshipped  the  ■^vay  she  is  in  the  United  States.  Literally 
billions  of  dollars  are  spent  in  national  ad\'ertising,  the  \'ast  majority  of 
it  beamed  directly  to  the  American  woman. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  American  ^voman  has  sttcceeded,  in  a 
few  generations,  in  putting  herself  in  this  dominant  and  en\  iable  position, 
she  should  be  gi\en  credit  for  her  achie\ements.  Certainly  no  one  could 
accuse  her  of  not  ha\ ing  an  intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  a\erage 
^vonian.  ^vhen  she  is  j^erfectly  frank,  will  admit  that  she  ivoiUd  much 
prefer  a  man  to  admire  her  for  her  beaiu\  than  lor  her  intelligence. 
There  are  iew  ^vomen  -tvlio  would  not  choose  to  be  described  as  "glamorous" 
rather  than  "intellectual."  The  majority  of  women  choose  glamom"  and  are 
priniarih  susceptible  to  products  that  cater  to  their  choice. 

It  is  simply  that  glamotn-  comes  first  and  I.Q.  second  \vlien  appealing 
to  the  a\erage  American  Avoman.  and  if'.s  thai  way  mainly  because  she  wants 
it  that  way. 

The  mark-up  of  the  retail  price  in  the  C(«metic  industry  shoidd  teach 
business  a  meaningful  lesson.  It  is.  on  the  a\erage,  fi\e  times  the  actual 
manufactured  cost  oi  the  article.  The  mark-up  in  the  rest  of  the  constuner 
industry  riuis  bet^veen  three  and  foiu'  times  production  costs.  The  cosmetic 
industry  has  ahvays  had  this  premium  mark-up  because  it  has  established 
a  premium  value  oti  glamour.  To  get  this  price,  of  coin-se,  the  industry 
spends  greater  proportions  of  its  dollar  \oliune  on  ad\ertising  and  styling. 
Nonetheless,  it  has  kept  its  sights  on  \\  hat  the  .\merican  ^vonian  ■(vants 
and  as  a  residt  has  built  a  Avondrous  and  a  prosperous  industry. 

It  has  been  only  -ivithin  comparati\ely  recent  years  that  American 
big  business  has  taken  any  cognizance  of  the  feminine  market  at  all.  It 
wasn't  too  long  ago  that  Henry  Ford  said,  "Vou  can  have  any  color  as 
long  as  it's  black."  For  too  many  years  electric  mixers  and  ^vashing  machines 
have  been  conceived,  engineered,  designed,  manufacttn^ed  and  distributed 
by  men  ^vho  never  asked  ^\•hat  the  ;\'omen  A\ho  bought  the  product  really 
wanted.  Industry  is  just  beginning  to  learn  the  tremendous  buying  po-iver 
of  the  American  \voman.  It  is  just  beginning  to  learn  how  reallv  to  appeal 
to  her.  Take  a  tip  tronr  the  -(vomen's  clothing  industry  and  the  cosmetic 
industry.  Basically  they  determine  style  and,  as  such,  are  among  the  prime 
movers  of  American  business. 
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Combating  the  Anonymity  of  Mass  Production 
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Art  in  the  past  has  ahvays  been  personal  in  nattne.  Tiiis  ^vas  true  largely 
because  the  artist  ^vas  supported  by  the  upper  strata  of  society  and  nintined 
as  a  pleasant  luxury.  "Works  of  art  ^vere  ahvays  signed  by  the  artist  —  a  practice 
carried  even  into  the  early  era  of  the  guild  system.  Chippendale  furniture  is 
^vell  kno^vn  as  a  style,  not  only  because  it  is  good  fiuniture,  but  also  because 
a  chap  named  Chippendale  designed  it.  The  fact  that  it  bore  his  name  and 
his  hallmark  added  personality  to  the  product;  made  it  distinguished.  The 
impersonality  of  mass  production  has  lost  this  distinction  and  for  this  reason 
has  lost  something  precious  —  something  ichich.  if  regained,  could  be 
merchandised   to   the  consumer. 

The  impersonality  of  mass  production  came  about  because  the  tech- 
ni([ues  of  mass  production  were  so  complex  that  the  minds  and  talents  of 
many  men  ^vere  required  in  the  creation  of  the  product.  The  production 
of  the  atomic  bomb  is  perhaps  the  most  recent  example  of  the  residts  of  co- 
oidinating  midtiple  creati\e  talents  and  abilities.  Today's  products  are  no 
longer  the  ^vork  of  anv  one  man.  and  as  a  result  no  one  man  gets  the  credit. 
The  product  is  good,  biu  impersonal.  The  residt  is  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can buys  a  \\'estinghouse  fan  or  a  General  Electric  toaster  because  he  has 
confidence  in  brands.  In  other  words,  national  advertising  has  established 
confidence  in  the  corporate  name  — a  confidence  which  formerly  rested  in 
the  name  of  the  craftsman  himself.  I  do  not  say  this  is  good  or  bad.  It  is  just 
the  natinal  evoliuion  of  mass  production. 

The  point,  however,  shoidd  be  qiuckly  made  that  people  do  not  like 
impersonal  tilings.  They  like  to  feel  that  things  they  own  are  distinctive  — 
that  they  are  made  specifically  for  themselves. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  American  •\voman  has  never  accepted  mass-pro- 
duced housing  is  that  she  refuses  to  live  in  a  place  ^vhich  has  no  personalitv 
and  looks  like  the  home  of  everyone  else.  The  proof  of  a  woman's  need  and 
desire  for  things  -^vith  a  personality  is  that  she  pays  premium  prices  for 
dresses  bearing  the  names  of  America's  ^vell  known  fashion  designers.  Apparel 
manufacturers  have  actually  been  able  to  command  a  much  greater  price  in 
a  highly  competitive  market  by  using  the  names  of  designers.  This  practice 
adds  psychologically  one  \ery  important  sales  asset  to  the  product  — person- 
ality —  and  it  does  this  in  an  era  where  too  many  things  are  strictly  im- 
personal. 


Nearly  half  our  American  population  live  in  large  cities  where  they  do 
not  know  their  neighbors  or  the  families  in  the  apartments  nearby.  A  large 
city  is  an  impersonal  place;  it  lacks  the  friendly  environment  foimd  in  the 
small  to^vn  where  folks  know  their  local  shopkeeper  as  a  friend.  No  one  likes 
this  en\ironment  ^vhere  there  are  so  many  people  it  is  impossible  to  knoiv 
them  all  and  where,  wlien  faced  \vith  the  prospect  of  deciding  whom  among 
them  to  know,  the  average  city  dweller  just  gives  up  and  withdraws  within 
himself.  Therefore,  it  is  a  mercliandising  mistake  today  to  sell  an  impersonal 
product  in  a  city  market  ivhere  the  crying  need  is  for  warmth,  friendliness  and 
personality.  Proof  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  continued  popularity  of  radio  pro- 
grams which  ha\e  homey  personality  characteristics,  like  Henrv  Aldrich  and 
Fibber  McGee  and  Molly.  They  sho^v  that,  basically,  most  people  are 
fi-iendly  and  dislike  being  regarded  as  just  another  unit  in  a  great  system 
of  mass  production  and  mass  sales. 

Tavo  major  indirstries  have  recognized  the  buying  psychology  of  Ameri- 
can women  —  the  clothing  industry  and  the  cosmetic  industry.  Both  of  these 
industries  have  made  breathtaking  strides  in  the  past  20  years  and  both  have 
based  their  entire  merchandising  policy  on  glamour  and  personalities.  Both 
have  used  the  names  of  famous  designers,  stylists  and  users  to  lend  quality  and 
distinctiveness  to  their  products.  It  is  time  the  automotixe  industry,  the  pre- 
fabricated housing  industry,  appliances,  and  indeed  all  other  products  of  mass 
production  realized  that  a  product  with  a  personality  has  added  sales  appeal. 

The  airlines,  in  establishing  themselves  as  serious  competition  in  the 
transportation  industry,  capitalized  on  this  American  desire  for  personalized, 
distinctive  service,  in  contrast  to  the  railroads  ^vho  ha\e  made  far  less  personal 
appeal  to  their  customers.  Pretty  hostesses  aboard  planes  and  at  ticket  counters 
have  gone  a  long  way  to^vard  stimulating  consumer-acceptance  of  the  airlines. 

The  gasoline  and  oil  indtistry  has  established  service  stations  through- 
oiu  the  United  States,  and  their  sticcess  is  based  on  friendly  assistance  ^vithout 
tipping.  This  service  has  undoubtedly  been  tremendously  helpful  in  the 
merchandising  of  company  products.  They  demonstrate  that  no  matter  what 
your  business  may  be,  you  can  appeal  to  your  customer  on  more  than  a  price 
and  take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  The  extra  .sales  impidse,  based  on  emotional 
appeal,  usually  adds  little  if  anything  to  manufac  tuving  or  opcr.ii  idn.ij  costs. 

Every  consimier  likes  to  feel   tiiat  a  pioduct  or  a  ser\  ice  lias  been  de- 
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signed  specifically  for  hiin.  His  impression  cii  a  pleasant  trip  on  a  train  is  not 
caused  by  any  one  circiunstance  but  rather  by  an  o\  erall  impression  of  environ- 
ment. Proper  interior  colors  and  design,  good  air  and  soimd  conditioning,  a 
smile  from  an  attendant  —  all  these  little  things  de\elop  a  feeling  of  ^vell-be- 
ing  and  conteinment.  Proper  colcjrs  and  the  right  selection  of  fabrics  are  the 
result  of  ciipi/nl  Invesliiirnt  with  a  jilini  Ijecanse,  obxioiisly,  right  colors  cost  no 
more  than  wrong  colors.  Conditioning  personnel  to  the  philosophy  that  "the 
customer  is  ahvavs  right"  is  a  matter  of  training  and  morale  building.  E\ery 
prodiK  t  and  service  has  its  own  specific  personality  problem  but  the  aim 
shoidd  ahvavs  be.  "tliis  jnudiict  or  fliis  service  is  truly  disti)ictii'e  from  ail 
others." 

In  this  era  of  anonymity  in  mass  production,  such  cjiialities  of  per- 
sonal appeal  are  a  tangible  and  specific  means  of  meeting  comjDetition.  They 
depend  far  more  on  creati\eness  and  guidance  from  the  top  of  an  organiza- 
tion than  upon  anv  \ast  expenditure  of  dollars.  As  long  as  people  dislike  the 
anonymity  of  mass  production,  there  ivill  ahvays  be  added  sales  appeal  in 
products  that  have  a  personality. 
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Limiting  Factors  of  Design 


Alt,  \\hen  applied  to  industry,  is  t ire  iimscribed  bv  factors  liniitiim  the 
creati\e  imagination  and  the  expression  ot  the  industrial  designei .  He  is 
limited  bv  the  machine  tools  th.it  iiiiist  be  used  to  mamifactiiie  the  article 
economically.  He  is  limited  b\  the  materials  he  mas  desire  to  use.  since  tor 
reasons  of  cost,  structure  and  a\ailability,  his  ultimate  choice  may  lie  held 
dcnvn  to  onlv  a  few.  He  is  limited  bv  mrreiit  style  trends  to  create  a  product 
lor  A\hi(  li  ilKie  will  lie  sales  dem.uid  i.ither  than  a  product  Avhicli  gi\es  mere 
ptMsoii.d  pleasure  to  the  exj:)ression  ol  his  own  idea. 

.Vt  Inst  glance  it  may  appear  thai  the  industrial  designer  is  surrounded 
bv  so  nianv  limitations  that  the  (reati\e  spirit  of  design  must  disappear.  V>\ 
contrast,  the  tine  artist,  whose  work  is  not  apj^lied  to  mass  production,  has 
far  fewer,  if  any,  restraints.  As  a  matter  of  i.u  i,  in  aljstract  art  there  are  sub- 
stantialK  no  restr.unts.  and  one  might  well  ask  whetliei'  art  expression  suiters 
when  ajjplied  to  useiiil  objetts  under  tlu'  liinii.iiions  that  must,  ol  necessit\. 
exist. 

The  iinsu'i'r  is  dt'liiutely  no.  Ihe  iiniiiations  are  in  realit\  a  tliallenge. 
The  thrill  .ni  industrial  designer  gets  when  he  sees  his  l)raiii-(  hild  loming 
ofif  an  assendiK  line  is  tremendous!  lo  A\.ilk  through  a  factorv  Avheie  thou- 
sands of  ^voikers  are  assemljling  parts  \\hi(  h  w  ere  lirst  (onceix  ed  in  \()ur  mind 
and  then  to  ^vatch  these  jaarts  grow  into  ,i  Im.il  jirodiKt:  to  see  iliem  adver- 
tised ill  nev\spa|)ers,  magazines  and  on  the  radio:  to  see  them  in  depaitmeiii 
stores  on  displa\  and  in  homes  in  .iitual  use— this  is  the  true  satishu  tion  ol 
the  industrial  designer. 

Ayl  ajij)licd  la  imliislyy  Is  ml  tijijn (■(idled  h\  tlie  grealcsl  nuinhcr.  The 
liiiiiiing  I.u  tors  of  design  are  exia  pn'seiii  but  ilie\'  ser\"e  to  sliiuuUitc  the 
ingenuiiN  of  the  truU  creati\e  designer  i  ,ulu  r  ih.iii  to  disc  ourage  him.  Ac  tu.ilh 
wf  ha\c-  so  manv  more  new  materials  ,i\.iihd)le  lor  design  todax  than  e\  er 
before  that  the  stinnilation  is  (oniiinial.  I  w oi dd  s.i\  , is  a  conser\ati\e  esiim.ue 
that  T  see  sc\eral  new  materials  e\  ei  \  (l.i\ .  \e.ii  in  and  \'ear  out.  eac  h  one  with 
disiiiKiixe  design  possibilities  — eac  li  oiu'  iiispiiiiig  new  and  inieresiing  aji- 
plications. 
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Designing  within  the  machine  tool,  of  conrse,  has  its  definite  limitations. 
Certain  designs,  practical  for  injection  molding,  are  extremely  costly  in  metal 
stamjiing.  Some  forms  are  easy  to  cast  bnt  very  costly  to  forge.  These  limit- 
ing factors  of  design  are  common  kntnvledge  to  the  talented  designer.  He 
simply  does  not  create  ^\hat  cannot  be  manufactured:  if  he  did,  his  art 
would  not  see  the  light  of  mass  production.  Of  course,  the  tremendous  re- 
search stimulated  by  World  War  II  has  brougiit  about  new  machine  tools 
and  ne^v  production  methods.  Designs  \\hich  were  "impossible"  to  manu- 
factine  a  few  years  ago  are  now  practical.  Better  methods  of  Avelding,  powder 
metallingv.  printing,  plastic  molding,  ne\\'  adhesives  —  all  are  continually 
improving. 

Our  "kno'iv  ho^v"  in  mass  production  is  at  an  all  time  high.  Methods  of 
manufacture  and  ne^v  materials  are  now  de\eloping  at  such  a  rate  that  no 
single  person  can  possibly  keep  abreast  of  all  the  ne^\'  and  important  develop- 
ments. Only  a  staff  of  specialists  can  encompass  the  Avhole  held.  The  industrial 
designer  must  be  constantly  a^vare  of  the  basic  trends,  ho^vever,  and  must 
ha\e  able  engineers  at  his  elbo^v  to  guide  him  Avhere  tooling  and  methods  of 
production  are  limiting  factors  in  design. 

After  all.  these  limiting  factors  are  industry  itself  — //u'  Art  of  Mass  Pro- 
duction. I  ha\e  never  walked  through  a  factory  without  increasing  mv  knowl- 
edge  of  production.  Every  assembly  line  or  tool  shop  has  demonstrated  its 
onn  special  ingenuity,  and  after  \  isiting  manv  himdreds  of  factories  through- 
out the  United  States,  I  have  acquired  a  profoimd  respect  for  the  a\erage  man 
in  industry.  No  one  has  a  corner  on  all  the  "kno^s^  ho^v";  and  this,  too,  is 
stimulating  to  the  designer.  Actually,  from  an  esthetic  \ie^\'point,  Ameri- 
can industry,  as  an  expression  of  our  race  and  oiu'  time,  is  one  of  the  finest 
art  creations  Ave,  as  a  people,  ha\e  produced. 

There  is  nothing  more  dvnamic  than  a  large  pimch  press  or  an  electric 
turbine.  Machine  tools,  ^vhile  100  per  cent  fimctional,  nonetheless  are  dy- 
namic, stimulating  forms.  I  ha\  e  seen  thin,  coiled  strips  of  bronze  coming  out 
of  a  pimch  press,  after  the  blank  had  tieen  remo\ed.  making  a  pattern  smart 
enough  to  be  used  as  decoration  on  a  woman's  hat  or  a  staging  for  some  fine 
cosmetic  shop.  I  ha\e  seen  stacks  of  tall,  sleek  airplane  fuselages  shining  and 
fantastic  in  their  repetition  —  a  sight  as  stimidating  as  any  expression  of  fine 
art.  I  have  watched  filaments  nearlv  in\  isible  to  tiie  htnnan  eye  being  \voimd 
to  make  the  grids  of  our  miniature  radio  tubes  —  heart  of  the  ne^v  electronics 
industrv.  'W'lien  enlarged  and  projected  on  a  screen  for  checking,  these  fila- 
ments produce  patterns  as  fascinating  as  any  in  abstract  art. 
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orntng   Glass   Works 


Chrysler   Corporatio 


Deiigiien  miisl  u'ork  ifilliiii  the  Iniiiltilioiis  vf  lliv  iiiiuhine 
tool  and  should  have  an  appreciation  for  all  materials  of 
tjiass  production.  An  understanding  of  how  steel  leill  draw 
in  a  die,  or  glass  will  blow  in  a  mold  is  jiart  of  the  training 
of  a  modern  industrial  designer,  and  an  expert  Imowledge 
of  the  means  of  mass  production  results  in  products  that 
are  practical  for  tnanufacture  as  well  as  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
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Gulf    Oil    Corpnr;ition 


Inipurlinit  ni'ii'  materials  are  being  born  front  the  world  of  chemisUy, 
and  ivliile  the  designer  is  not  expected  to  understand  such  complexities 
as  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  resins,  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
application  of  plastics  plus  their  molding,  fabrication  and  structural 
characteristics. 


Siuh  sights  in  industry  are  nt)t  surprising  or  luuisual.  Since  form  tol- 
lo^vs  function,  many  of  the  finest  art  expressions  in  cm-  country  are  being 
prochiced  by  scientists  and  engineers  aiming  entirely  at  meeting  functional 
needs.  Industry,  ^vhile  surroimding  the  designer  \\'ith  a  challenging  nimiber 
of  limitations,  at  the  same  time  stimulates  him  \\  ith  more  materials,  meth- 
ods, applications  and  possibilities  tiian  any  creati\e  artist  has  e\er  enjoyed 
in  \vorld  history. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  not  all  the  stimulation  comes  from  industry 
to  the  designer.  The  designer  also  stimulates  the  engineer  by  asking  ques- 
tions, such  as  "\Vln  can't  it  l)e  done?  "  The  designer  ahvays  brings  a  fresh 
point  of  \ie\v,  and  is  perfectly  willing  to  "stick  his  neck  out"  during  the 
creative  phases  of  design.  Today  style  trends  ha\e  stimulated  our  engineers 
to  find  ^vays  and  means  of  producing  designs  that  yesterday  ^vere  impossible 
to  manufacture.  For  example,  a  fe^v  years  ago  the  design  trend  to  \ery  large 
automobile  fenders  meant  the  dexelopment  of  draAving  dies  and  spot  ^veld- 
ing  on  fixtures  that  previously  ^vould  ha\e  been  thought  entirely  impossible 
from  a  cost  standpoint.  Style  trend,  howe\er,  and  its  importance  in  stimidat- 
ing  sales  is  of  greater  concern  to  management  than  the  engineering  depart- 
ments' cost-headaches.  The  designers  created  automobiles  they  kne^v^  ^vould 
sell  and  then  the  engineers  ^vere  called  in  to  lick  someho^v  the  problem  of 
producing  them  Avithin  cost  limitations.  The  engineers  Avho  said  it  couldn't 
be  done  were  simply  replaced  by  those  ^vho  said  it  coidd  — and  then  did  it. 
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There  is  another  limiting  factor  in  design  — far  more  common  than  in- 
dustry is  -(villing  to  admit.  This  limiting  factor  is  the  "brass  hat"  influence. 
I  have  talked  with  many  designers  \vho  have  said  apologetically,  "It's  a  'brass 
hat'  design;  don't  blame  me,  I'm  not  proud  of  it."  A  designer  thus  restricted 
must  not  only  create  a  product  that  he  kno^vs  has  consumer  sales  appeal,  but 
also  one  that  pleases  his  client.  If  the  client  tm-ns  out  to  be  — as  is  the  case 
with  many  large  corporations  —  a  board  of  directors,  dominated  by  political 
and  family  interests,  he  soon  finds  that  he  not  only  has  to  be  a  capable  designer 
but  also  a  superb  diplomat. 

//  should  be  realized  that  the  average  executive  does  not  see  his  product 
from  the  same  objective  vieivjwint  that  his  customer  does.  He  may  have  per- 
sonal preferences  in  color  and  design  that  are  quite  di\orced  from  market 
preferences.  He  may  intensely  dislike  blue  or  yello^v  or  green,  though  these 
particular  colors  might  be  far  the  best  for  a  gi\en  application.  He  may  be  so 
proud  of  the  old  trade-mark  his  grandfather  designed  that  he  refuses  to  change 
it,  even  though,  from  the  standpoint  of  consiuner  acceptance,  its  value  is  com- 
pletely negligible,  if  not  entirely  harmful.  Last  but  not  least,  many  e\e(  u- 
tives  like  to  feel  that  in  some  measme  it  is  their  design  — that  they  had  some 
piiYt  in  its  creation.  This  last  impulse  is  so  great  in  many  clients  that  ihc 
clever  designer  \\ill  encomage  exeryone  from  the  chief  engineer  up  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  to  think  that  xvithout  their  ideas  and  help  the  produi  t 
could  not  ha\e  been  born  or  achie\ed  success.  After  all,  this  takes  no  glorv 
axvay  from  the  designer  and  it  generally  achieves  his  aim  — namely  a  product 
that  sells! 

Many  executives,  in  evaluating  a  nexv  product  design,  habitualh  aj) 
proach  their  analysis  of  the  design  from  the  negative  point  of  \  iew.  Hk\  ask 
themseh'es,  "\Vhat's  \\rong  with  it?"  instead  of  "Can  we  improxe  it?"  I  li.nc 
actually  seen  engineers  xvho  were  completely  imhap|n'  if  they  (ouldn't  hnd 
something  wrong  \\'ith  a  design— a  feeling  that  is  born  basically  oi  ihcir 
desire  to  be  creative  — to  improve  the  product.  After  all,  the  consumer  does 
not  look  at  a  product  from  a  negative  viexvf)oint :  cjuite  the  contrary.  He  \  iews 
it  from  a  positive  viewpoint.  His  primarv  (]ucsiions  are  — "Can  I  aftord  ii?  Is 
this  the  best  one?  Does  it  do  the  job?  \m  I  getting  the  most  \alue  for  my 
money?"  These  questions  are  not  dost ru(  live,  nor  conceived  for  the  |Kir|)ose 
of  finding  something  \\rong  Avith  the  product.  Rather,  these  are  (piesiious 
xvhich  seek  fjositive  comparisons  of  the  product  with  other  known  dollar 
values. 

Too  many  designers,  engineers  and  executives  are  "oliiect-iniiuU'd"  rallier 
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than  "relation-minded."  They  see  only  the  small  mechanism  or  specific 
product  on  which  they  are  intimately  ^vorking  rather  than  appreciate  that 
mechanism  or  product  in  relationship  to  its  ultimate  environment.  For 
example,  an  engineering  department  might  work  many  months  perfecting 
a  ne\s'  automatic  electric  toaster  w  ithout  anyone's  ever  asking  "Is  it  truly  dis- 
tinctive in  comparison  ^vith  other  toasters  on  the  market?"  The  consumer 
always  sees  a  product  in  relation  to  other  products  since  lie  is  seeking  value 
and  has  a  choice. 

Therefore,  the  wise  executise  ahvays  sees  his  own  product,  his  o^vn 
marketing  and  advertising  relatively  rather  than  objectively.  The  greatest 
value  in  retaining  an  independent  professional  industrial  designer  is  that  he 
is  relation-minded  rather  than  object-minded. 

The  industrial  designer's  ultimate  job  is  to  view  a  product  through  the 
eyes  of  the  consumer  and  to  guide  his  client  to  do  likeu'ise.  Since  the  designer 
is  an  expert  in  merchandising  as  well  as  design,  there  ^vill  always  come  a  point 
\vhere  the  client  must  have  confidence  in  the  designer  complete  enough  to 
accept  his  ^vord  as  final.  A  designer  who  cannot  accept  this  responsibility  does 
not  deserve  to  be  called  in  as  a  consultant.  I  do  not  think  that  any  executive, 
no  matter  ho^v  domineering,  would  ^vant  to  retain  a  designer  who  was  simply 
a  "yes"  man. 

I  have  foimd  that  by  far  the  best  means  of  keeping  executives  enthusiastic 
and  cooperative  is  continually  to  compare  the  proposed  design  ^vith  competi- 
tion. After  all,  it  is  some^vhat  like  designing  a  small  neivspaper  advertisement. 
The  layout  for  an  ad  may  look  attractive,  all  dressed  up  in  a  fancy  mat  and 
himg  on  yom-  ^vall,  biu  ^vhen  you  see  it  in  the  ne^vspaper,  surrounded  by 
other  advertisements,  it  appears  entirely  different.  Thus  a  radio,  a  refrigerator 
or  a  package  of  tooth  paste  looks  quite  different  sinroinided  by  competitive 
products  on  the  dealer's  shelf  or  on  the  display  floor  than  it  does  alone  on  a 
pedestal  in  the  top  executi\e's  office.  Executi\es  shoidd  continuallv  bear 
in  mind  that  the  point  of  sales  appearance  of  a  product  is  the  one  that 
coimts,  as  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned. 

In  ■^vorking  to^vard  a  more  scientific  method  of  style  selection,  the 
designer  can  learn  much  from  the  ad\ertising  agency  —  a  specialized  team 
skilled  in  building  and  determining  consumer  demand.  Advertising  copy  is 
no  longer  based  on  himches;   it  is  carefully  checked  for  reader  interest. 

AVhen  styling  is  likeivise  guided  by  consumer  research  rather  than  by 
personal  tastes,  Avhen  careful  sinveys  made  in  the  field  are  used  to  prove 
consimier  demand  before  mass  production,  the  era  of  "brass  hat"  design 
will  have  passed.  The  industrial  designer  ^vill  be  able  to  forecast  the 
acceptance  of  a  new  style  as  closelv  as  the  ad\ertising  agency  can  predict 
the  success  of  a  new  campaign. 
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One  (if  I  he  inilsliinding  talents  of  the  industrial  designer  is  his  i'crs<ililil\  —  having  luorhcd  on  inanv 
products,  he  is  jamiliar  ivith  all  important  materials  and  their  methods  of  fahrication.  This  I'cisii- 
tility  means  fresh,  creative  thinking  and,  lehen  augmented  l>\'  the  atiililx  to  visuallx  exjiress  new 
ideas,  becomes  the  first  step  in  creative  product  development. 
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The  Elements,  Principles  and  Attributes  of  Design 


Tlie  talented  industrial  designer  can  tell  you  not  only  wJien  a  product 
is  styled  right  but  why  it  is  styled  right.  For  too  many  year's  the  reasons 
behind  art  and  good  design  ha\e  been  misunderstood  by  the  public.  Good 
design  doesn't  just  happen.  There  are  reasons  ^vhy  a  design  is  good  or  ^vhy 
it  is  bad. 

To  lurderstand  any  gi\en  phenomenon,  mankind  has  ahvavs  attempted 
to  establish  imits  of  measmement.  In  fact,  the  successful  establishment  of 
imits  of  measurement  is  the  \ery  basis  of  mass  production  in  society  as  ^ve 
knoAV  it.  Modern  science  can  measure  distance,  soimd.  time,  ^veight.  energy, 
\elocity  and  the  like  withiir  astounding  degrees  of  accuracy.  Biu  Avhen 
psychology  aird  human  "feelings"  to^vard  art  are  under  discussion,  there 
ha\e  been  no  ready  yardsticks  for  comparison.  The  result  is  that  there  are 
very  ie\\T  scientific  means  of  describing  a  desigir.  'We  ha\e  the  Munsell  color 
system,  •^vhich  thoroughly  and  accurately  classifies  color,  and  we  ha\e  the 
spectroscope  ^vhich  breaks  color  do^vn  to  its  \arious  \\'a.\e  lengths,  thus 
defining  a  color  ^vith  e\en  more  accuracy.  But  to  describe  how  a  color  -will 
sliniulate  an  onotioii  and  what  impression  it  -will  create  i)i  the  eyes  and 
mind  of  the  viewer  —  for  this  Ave  ha\e  no  ^ardstick  and  no  imit  of  measme- 
ment on  ■which  to  base  an  intelligent  and  scientific  comparison. 
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Becitusi'  there  is  no  yardstick  lor  the  analysis  ot  art,  the  a\erage  man 
ill  tlie  street  has  simply  considered  art  as  an  emotional  or  esthetic  expres- 
sion and  has  let  it  go  at  that.  He  eitJicr  likes  it  or  he  dislikes  il.  hut  rarely 
knows  xuliy.  Because  there  ha\e  been  no  readily  iniderstandable  luiits  of 
precise  measinement,  artists  ha\e  never  been  able  to  agree  even  among 
themsehes  as  to  the  \arioiis  elements  and  characteristics  of  design.  It  is  not 
sm'prising.  therefore,  that  artists  ha\e  been  misunderstood  and  often  unaj)- 
jjreciated  by  the  layman.  The  cruel  sufferings  and  torment  of  a  great 
artist  like  Vincent  \an  Gogh  ^vere  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  man 
has  never  considered  mere  painting  ncjr  the  \vriting  of  poetry  and  other 
esthetic  expressions  as  "work."  It  isn't  \\()rk,  in  the  ordinary  economic 
sense  of  the  word,  because  its  economic  \alue  is  dillicult  to  measure  and  il 
is  dealing  in  complete  intangibles. 

Ho^vever,  the  elements  of  desion  can  be  delineated  and  set  forth  in  a 
manner  that  can  be  appreciated  and  tmderstood  by  anyone.  It  is  the  applica- 
tion of  these  elements  and  the  degree  of  their  sensitivity  and  relationshijj 
that  determines  whether  a  design  is  gooci  or  bad.  \\'e  can  define  the  elements 
of  design  in  the  same  manner  one  might  define  basic  chords  and  progres- 
sions in  music,  but  note  that  only  skilful  and  creatine  inteiirafioii  of  the 
elements  of  design  can  create  a  work  of  art. 

The  author  had  the  interesting  experience  of  studying  with  Joseph 
Shillinger  many  years  ago.  In  his  studio,  musical  and  rhythmic  motifs  ^vere 
turned  out  by  means  of  mathematical  manipulations  ivith  very  stimulating 
results.  Mathematics  applied  to  art  will  convince  anyone  that  the  number 
of  possible  designs  is  infinite  and  as  such  these  abstract  expressions  are 
dynamic  and  absorbing.  However,  it  takes  human  feeling  and  emotion  to 
select  the  good  designs  of  fjure  mathematics  from  the  jjoor  ones  (poor  ones 
being  those  which  cannot  be  appreciated  by  man  A\ith  his  present  degree 
of  sensitivity,) 

The  engineer,  as  weW  as  the  executi\e,  acutelv  needs  to  understand  ilic 
language  of  art,  for  the  engineer,  executi\e  and  designer  must  collaborate 
( losely  to  put  a  successful  article  on  the  market.  The  engineer's  training  is 
largely  in  the  sciences,  all  of  \vhich  have  accepted  standard  units  of  measure- 
ment. For  example,  when  the  engineer  thinks  of  distance,  he  has  inches, 
leet  and  miles  in  mind.  When  he  thinks  of  ^veight  or  mass  or  sound,  he 
conceives  pounds  or  grams  or  decibels. 

But  in  art  he  feels  lost,  because  art  seems  to  him  to  offer  no  such  exact 
scale,  "^et  the  fact  is,  art  does  ha\'e  its  units  of  desdiiiiion  whic  h  an  enginei'r 
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may  readily  understand.  For  example,  one  element  of  design  is  color,  and 
color  is  made  up  of  \\ave  lengths  which  can  be  registered  and  recorded. 
Color  in  the  Munsell  Color  System  has  been  broken  down  into  its  basic 
elements  and  classified  so  exactly  that  a  designer  may  specify  a  color 
in  a  type^\•ritten  letter,  send  his  specifications  —  without  s^vatch  or  sample 
—  to  several  different  manufacturers  and  be  sure  that,  if  the  specifications 
are  respected,  all  color  samples  in  a  given  material  ^vill  match. 

In  any  case,  the  act  of  defining  the  basic  elements  of  design  will  take 
some  of  the  mystery  out  of  "art"  and  bring  the  subject  do-svn  to  a  connnon 
basis  for  discussion  and  understanding.  There  are  definite  reasons  why 
some  designs  appeal  to  us  and  others  do  not.  These  reasons  may  be  described 
even  though  they  caimot  be  accinately  measured. 


Dr.    rt'ter    Pchlurnl.olii 


(//  creations  of  marildiid  are  subject  to  design, 
.'hetlier  tliey  be  tire  largest  structures  of  our 
nodern  cities,  or  tlie  small  objects  tliat  play 
n  important  part  in  our  daily  living.  Despite 
he  differences  in  scale  and  function  between 
^adio  City  and  a  glass  coffee-maker,  both  are 
abject  to  the  same  lau's  of  design  and  may  be 
ritically  studied  in  tlie  liglit  of  art  funda- 
nentals. 
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There  are  seven  basic  conditioning  factors  of  design 


ECOLOGY 


TIIVIE 


FINE  APPEARANCE 


ECONOIVIICS 


FUNCTION 


MATERIALS 


TOOLS  &  PROCESSES 


Eacli  of  these  factors  influences  the  design  of  an\  and  every  product 
of  mass  or  handicraft  production  for  oil  time. 
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Let  us  consider  the  first:  —  Ecology  —  or  man  in  relationship  to  his 
environment.  The  average  man  Hxing  in  Arabia  \\ould  want  entirely  dif- 
ferent products  than  ^ve  want  here  in  the  United  States,  e\en  though  he 
is  living  at  the  same  time  as  we  and  might  ha\e  the  same  amount  of  money 
to  spend  for  a  gi\  en  product.  His  environment  has  conditioned  his  thinking, 
his  needs  and  his  tastes.  Therefore,  ecologv  is  one  of  the  conditioning  factors 
of  all  design.  Function,  Materials,  Tools  and  Processes  all  inlluence  design 
and  have  been  basic  elements  outlined  in  this  book.  The  careful  considera- 
tion of  materials  used  and  the  methods  of  manufacture  determine  a  good 
product.  Economics,  of  coiuse,  is  an  additional  conditioning  factor  because 
the  produc  t  to  be  successfid  must  sell. 

Time  in  the  historical  sense  has  conditioned  products  throughout  the 
ages — and  here  one  must  renieniher  tluil  " nwdern"  alivays  niecnis  contem- 
porary. Ho\\e\er,  in  the  inunediate  sense,  "timing"  is  particularlv  important 
in  designing  a  product  of  maximum  appeal.  Timing  means  an  awareness 
of  the  immediate  market  demand.  ATanv  ])roducts  are  successfid  when  timing 
has  been  ^vell  handled.  The  clothing  industry,  for  example,  in  aj^jiealing  to 
the  younger  American  generation  relies  largelv  on  timing,  in  order  to  appeal 
to  colleofiate  and  hioji  .school  fads.  W'rono  timiin'  can  mean  a  se\ere  eco- 
nomic  loss.  Many  other  products  require  timing  in  order  to  hit  the  seasonal 
markets,  such  as  Christmas.  Here,  not  only  product  design  but  all  ad\er- 
tising  and  merchandising  must  be  timed  for  maxinumi  effecti\eness. 

Thus  we  see  that  \\ith  the  inclusion  ol  Fine  Appearance  there  are 
se\en  basic  conditioning  fac tors  of  design  and  these  factors  were  as  effective 
in  the  days  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  they  are  today. 

In  addition  to  these  conditioning  factors  of  design,  \\e  should  re.di/c 
that  \ isual  design  itself  is  made  up  of  several  elements,  principles  .uul 
attributes,  all   indixidually  definable  and  exj)lain,il)le. 
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Lines — edges 


Elements  of  Design 


Planes  —  an  faces 


Solids  — 171  ass,  volume 


Color — Jiue,  value,  chroii 


la 


Texture — structural  arrangement  of  materials 


jC-i    ■•  .i         *'# 
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Space  —  areas  of  intervals 
between  parts 


Principles  of  Design 


Repetition  —  (iltcyiiatioii,  radial  ion 


Position — )  chili  vn 


Opposition — varidliun 


Transition — ■^eq 


llOICC 


Mensuration  —  (liniiina/iini.  MilimdiiuiliiDi, 
C(>ll('(iit)ii .  isiilalion 


n 


Orderly  Directed  Movement— )/i>^/i/ 


Attributes  of  Design 


Relationship —  /unmoiiy,  proportion 


Abstract  desLf^n^i  l)y  -iijiIimUs  .i1   It.ik  iiiviuiiir 


Balance —  formal,  informal 
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Emphasis —  significance,  distinctiveness 


Unity  with  Variety 


Any  work  of  art,  whether  fine  or  applied,  trom  any  era,  can  be  critically 
analyzed  on  the  basis  of  these  elements,  principles  and  attributes.  It  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  take  a  design  such  as  Abstraction  #1  on  the  follow- 
ing page.  This  abstraction,  made  in  a  iew  hours  by  a  student  at  Pratt 
Instittite,  can  be  critically  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  above  as  fol- 
lows. It  is  a  crisp,  tectonic  form  ^vhere  lines  and  planes  ha\  e  been  accented. 
The  form,  ho'ivever,  appears  to  ha\e  the  mass  and  volume  oi  a  solid  be- 
cause of  the  relationship  of  the  planes  ^vhich.  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  suggest  a  solid.  Color  was  not  used  in  this  design  biu  easily  could 
have  been,  and  ■\votilcl  ha\e  enhanced  the  effect.  For  example,  a  dominant 
color  on  the  center  circle  uould  ha\e  pro\'ided  greater  variety  and  increased 
the  unity  of  the  design.  Texture  is  not  a  prominent  part  of  the  design, 
although  the  eggshell  surface  of  the  cardboard  provides  an  interesting  play 
of  light.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  part  of  this  abstraction 
is  its  use  of  space. 

Here  ^ve  have  considered  the  elements  of  design.  All  the  basic  elements 
ha\e  been  used  and  used  ^vell  with  some  more  doiriinant  than  others.  No^v 
let  us  consider  by  \vhat  principles  of  design  something  of  interest  has  been 
achie\ed.  There  is  sid)tle  repetition  in  this  form.  Note  that  the  center  disc 
has  been  cut  from  the  oiuer  ring.  This  means  a  common  space  relationship 
betAveen  the  two,  gi\ing  them  a  common  bond.  Repetition  is  one  of  the 
most  common  principles  of  design  in  all  forms  of  art  and  music.  It  is  not  a 
dominant  part  of  this  design  but  it  is  present. 

Opposition,  providing  interest  through  \ariation,  is  \ery  apparent  \\ith 
the  two  basic  planes  of  the  design  being  at  riglu  angles  and  the  third 
])lane  being  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  the  horizontal.  A  simple,  orderly 
transition  of  sequence  is  apparent  in  the  basic  three  planes.  The  position 
of  the  entire  mass  relative  to  the  supporting  base  lends  dvnamic  interest  to 
the  whole  abstraction.  From  the  standpoint  of  mensuration  the  design  has 
definitely  been  built  aroiuid  domination.  A  forceful  "bull's  eye"  holds  the 
design  together  and  gi\es  it  luiity. 

Attribiues  of  design  show  a  definite  sense  of  rhythm,  a  good  use  of 
proportion,  an  informal  balance  \\ith  emphasis  jmox  ided  by  sliarp  contrast 
in  value  and  clear  lines.  Certainly  the  above-mentioned  abstraction  has 
genuine  unity  with  variety.  Thus  we  see  that  jxiint  by  point  the  al)stra(  lion 
may  be  studied  to  ^veigh  critically  its  value  as  a  Avork  of  art;  and  while  the 
design  in  no  sense  luay  be  accin^ately  measured  as  to  its  excelleiue.  a  I  Icosl 
there  is  a  coininon  ground  of  understanding  llrrongli  llic  dclincdiiuii  oj  tlic 
basic  elenienls,  liiintijdcs  and  ullrilntlcs  oj  llic  design. 
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Abstraction   ii2 


Pliotccrapli     its 


Compare  Absti^action  #2  ^vith  the  first,  and  note  the  strong  feeling  of 
solid  form,  relieved  by  crisp  lines  and  edges  and  the  interest  that  is  created 
when  the  sphere  near  the  top  is  abruptly  interrupted  by  a  vertical  plane. 
This  form  can  be  studied  in  all  its  basic  elements  of  design  for  many  months 
^\•ithout  becoming  tiresome.  It  is  infinitelv  interesting  and  stimulating.  It 
certainly  shows  the  \alue  of  abstract  design  as  a  refreshing  means  of  art 
appreciation. 

Photograph  #3  shows  a  recent  automobile.  It  may  be  as  critically  an- 
alyzed as  ^vere  the  f(vo  abstractions,  and  indeed  offers  further  studies  in  the 
light  of  the  conditioning  factors  of  design.  For  example,  if  its  timing  is  off 
or,  from  the  economic  standpoint,  if  its  price  is  too  high,  it  ^\'ill  not  sell. 
If  the  esthetic  sohuion  is  not  adequate,  it  ^vill  be  improperly  styled  and 
fail  as  a  piece  of  applied  design.  Note  the  use  of  crisp  lines  in  repetition  in 
the  radiator  grill  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  monotony  of  plastic  body 
forms.  The  opposition  of  \arious  masses  and  planes  in  this  design  has  pro- 
\'ided  interest  in  variation. 

0)ic  of  llie  first  steps  toward  true  art  appreciation  is  the  increased 
sensitivity  to  the  language,  the  philosopJiy  and  the  elements  of  art.  Good 
design  is  the  sensiti\e  expression  of  sid)tleties:  the  difference  bet^veen  a  truly 
fine  desion  and  a  mediocre  one  is  not  olarino-  or  ob\  ious  biu  rather  sensitive 
and  finely  detailed.  Most  people  feel  these  subtleties  and  ^vith  a  critical  anal- 
ysis there  is  no  reason  Avhy  the)'  cannot  be  described,  e\en  though  they 
cannot  as  yet  be  measined. 
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The  Human  Being  in  Basic  Planning 


Creating  a  successful  product  or  service  is  not  easy.  It  costs  money 
and  there  are  many  failures  for  every  success.  The  primary  reason  is  that  so 
many  complexities  enter  into  the  design  and  marketing  of  a  product  that 
fe^v  people  have  the  talent  and  the  judgment  required  to  make  the  series  of 
essential  right  decisions.  Very  often  large  projects  are  tmdertaken  and  in- 
vestments made  before  a  very  simple  but  critical  question  is  Rsked—'IVhy 
make  it  all?"  This  qtiestion  is  not  as  foolish  as  it  may  seem. 

There  are  many  products  that  belong  in  the  "why-make-it-at-all"  class. 
Most  business  men  in  this  cotuitry  can  point  to  goxernment  policies  with  a 
"why-do-it-at-all"  query.  Too  many  products  are  conceived  merely  because 
someone  had  a  hunch— an  idea.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  right  idea 
comes  tip  less  than  once  in  a  himdred  times.  This  coimtry  is  full  of  inventors 
with  ideas.  We  as  a  nation  are  ingenious,  and  ideas  are  a  dime  a  dozen.  It  is 
the  ability  to  iveigh  and  critically  analyze  an  idea,  to  jilan  and  scheme  and 
develop  it,  and  above  all,  to  merchandise  it,  that  makes  that  idea  worth 
money. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sound  planning,  if  you  ha\  e  an  idea  for  a  ne^v 
product,  your  primary  and  first  question  should  be,  "Shoidd  ^\e  make  it  at 
all?"  In  other  \vords,  is  it  really  a  ^vorth■^vhile  idea?  Is  there  really  a  market 
for  it?  To  help  you  guide  the  development  of  yoiu"  product  or  ser\ice,  here 
is  a  short  check-list.  If  you  will  answer  each  question  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  design,  you  ^vill  find  the  check-list  brings  up  a  lot  of  thought- 
provoking  questions.  You  ivill  also  find  the  check-list  is  stimulating  in 
suggesting  new  applications  and  ne^v  varieties  of  design.  Of  course,  the 
basic  ptirpose  of  any  check-list  is  to  make  certain  that  no  important  pliase 
in  yotu"  product-planning  or  merchandising  has  been  o\er]ooked.  These 
points  are  fundamental,  whether  a  firm  manufactinws  shnddtd  wht.it  or 
locomotives.  They  sJioiv  that  the  Ii/i.sic  Ihinkiiii!;  in  art  and  dh-k  handisnii^ 
encompasses  all  of  the  products  mankind  uses  and  needs. 
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Check-List  for  Product  Planning 


Sensory  Aspects 


1.  Vision 

Elements  of  design  — lines,  planes,  solids,  color,  texture,  space 
Principles  of  design  — repetition,  opposition,  transition,  position, 

mensuration 
Attributes  of  design  — rliythm,  harmony,  balance,  emphasis,  unity 

with  variety 

2.  Touch 

hardness,  elasticity,  temperature,  texture,  weiglit,  balance 

3.  Taste 

desirable,  repulsive,  neutral 

4.  Odor 

desirable,  repulsive,  neutral 

5.  Sound 

liarmony,  dissidence 


The  Need  Aspects 


l.Who 

manufacturer 

man 

rich 

North 

race 

consumer 

woman 

poor 

South 

creed 

distributor 

boy 

middle-class 

East 

color 

jobber 

girl 

West 

nationality 

advertiser 

animal 

2.  What 

device 

service 

3.  When  (Time) 

interval  —  second,  minute,  hour,  day,  month,  year 
duration  or  placemoit  —  "timing" 

4.  Where 

location 
relativity 

5.  Why 

reason  for  being 
results  of  being 
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The  Desire  Aspects 


1.  Value  (Real) 

initial  cost  indirect  cost  comfort  —  mental  and  physical 

inaintenance  liabilities  salvage 

operation  cost  time  saved  function  quality 

2.  Psychology  (Distorts  Value) 

habit  ,  good  luill  affection  —  gifts 

superstition  reputation  pride 

tradition  style 

The  Instinct  Aspects 

hunger  '       fear  love  anger 


Tlie  sensory  aspects  ot  design  are  \ery  \ital  to  jjlanned  jarodiict  de\cl^ 
opnient.  Xote  that  most  products  are  bought  on  appearance  (\ision)  and 
yet  it  is  \ery  important  to  tlieck  the  other  foin-  senses  to  see  tliat  a  prochut 
lias  been  completely  designed  to  be  in  harmony  for  all  applications.  A  (hair 
might  be  visually  designed  to  look  smart  with  a  fine  use  of  line,  color  and 
texture.  Ho^vever,  if  it  is  uncomfortafjle  to  sit  in,  it  certainly  is  not  a  good 
chair  and  its  sales  \voidd  be  limited.  A  bar  of  canch  might  taste  "oiu  ol  this 
■ivorld".  but  if  its  color  does  not  stinndate  taste  sensation  and  if  it  is  not  in 
a  package  aimed  to  encoinage  that  sensation,  it  has  limited  its  sales  o|)- 
portmiities. 

Odor  is  one  field  that  industry  has  ccjnsidered  only  recent h.  Such 
everyday  products  as  siher  cleaner,  soap  flakes,  floor  wax  and  man\  otlnns 
shoidd  all  be  carefidly  studied  from  the  \ie\vpoint  of  odor  to  see  that  thex 
ha\e  maximmn  sales  ajjpeal.  Odor  and  color  ahvavs  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
certain  smells  ^vill  suggest  certain  colors  e\  en  to  people  \yho  are  blindfolded. 
It  is  not  enough  that  coffee,  for  example.  ha\e  a  sa\ory  odor—  it  must  also 
ha\e  the  right  lolor.  This  color  sensation  can  be  enhanced  i)\  |nniing  coffee 
in  a  cup  or  package  xyhose  color  is  coniplimentar\  and  appetizing. 
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Ill  sound,  industiy  has  another  opportunity  to  make  remarkable 
strides.  We  know  a  great  deal  about  sound  through  ^videspread  research 
in  electronics  and  acoustics,  but  as  yet  we  have  done  little  to  stop  the 
dissonance  and  noise  of  our  large  cities.  One  shudders  to  think  what  living 
will  be  like  t^venty  years  from  now  -ivhen  every  other  person  o^vns  an  air- 
plane as  well  as  an  aiuomobile.  Manufacturers  of  electric  appliances,  type- 
writers, trains,  and  indeed,  everything  that  moves  should  carefully  consider 
reduction  of  noise  and  vibration.  Product  appeal  can  be  increased  greatly 
through  the  elimination  of  dissonant  sound.  The  automobile  of  today  is  far 
quieter  than  the  automobile  of  20  years  ago  and  this  consideration  has 
definitely  increased  sales.  Certainly,  noise  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for 
decentralization  of  the  city.  It  can  lo\ver  land  values,  as  the  elevated  rail- 
ways demonstrated  in  New  York. 

This  check-list  of  the  sensory  aspects  of  design  is  a  particidarly  im- 
portant one.  Every  successful  product  or  service,  to  attain  its  greatest  sales 
advantage,  should  plan  for  maximum  appeal  to  all  five  senses. 

Note  that  a  successful  product  or  service  depends  quite  as  much  on  its 
satisfaction  of  a  Innnaii  need  as  on  the  fact  that  it  is  well  engineered, 
well  styled,  and  ^vell  priced.  There  are  many  variations  in  hinnan  needs. 
A  man  often  requires  a  different  product  than  a  ^voman  or  boy.  A  rich 
person  has  different  tastes  from  a  poor  one.  Failure  to  consider  distributors' 
or  jobbers'  needs  can  often  kill  the  sales  success  of  a  good  product  which 
the  consumer  actually  \vants. 

We  should  consider  another  aspect.  After  all,  the  ^vorld  is  full  of 
hiunan  needs.  There  must  also  be  desire.  The  building  up  of  mass  desires 
for  ne^v^  and  better  things  has  been  the  great  contribiuion  of  ad\ertising 
to  the  gro^vth  of  the  United  States.  A  person  desires  a  product  when  he 
considers  it  of  value  to  himself.  Note  in  the  check-list  that  value  is  made 
up  of  diverse  and  varied  elements  —  many  of  Avhich  escape  the  attention 
of  the  consumer  and  manufactmer  alike.  For  example,  the  American 
market  has  usually  considered  initial  costs  as  being  more  important  than 
operational  costs,  as  contrasted  ^\ath  the  Furopean  buying  psychology  ^vhose 
emphasis  and  thinking  is  just  the  opposite. 

However,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  consumer  seldom  buys  on 
real  value  alone.  In  nearly  every  purchase  we  make,  ive  also  find  omselves 
influenced  by  psychological  or  imagined  values.  For  instance,  habit  accounts 
for  a  great  many  of  the  things  we  do.  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
it  takes  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  money  and  effort  to  build  up  a  new 
business  and.  once  it  has  been  built  iqj,  it  can  coast  along  for  years  and 
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Steuben  GI.t 


hi  order  for  a  protliict  to  attain  wide  consumer  acceptance,  it  should  be 
Kirejully  planned  lo  appeal  to  all  the  human  qualities  that  stimulate  tlie 
desire  for  ozcnership.  This  is  true  'whether  one  is  planning  a  line  of 
modern  glassware  or  a  prefabricated  home.  The  uuderslanding  of  human 
needs  and  the  current  trend  of  consumer  buying  tastes  is  an  important 
ciiiilrilnilion  lliiil  llic  talented  designer  can  make  toward  creating  a  more 
s//^^r.s^f;//  jniuhn  t  or  scrx'ice. 


Pratt    Iiislltuto 
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siii"\i\e  in  spite  of  incredible  mismanagement.  Habit  and  tradition  are  the 
inertia  and  tlie  momentum  ol  l)iisiness.  Yes,  nwnieiitiiiii.  Even  in  this  day 
<uid  age  superstition  may  influence  sales.  More  than  one  sales  manager 
has  ^vondered  ■why  a  product  can  sell  like  hotcakes  in  one  section  of  tlie 
country  and  be  a  complete  failure  in  another.  Field  investigation  often 
discloses  the  fact  that  tradition,  habit  and  superstition  ha\e  a  \ery  profound 
influence  on   regional  consiuiier  acceptance  of  a  product  or  ser\  ice. 

It  is  interesting  to  take  any  product  or  service  and  go  o\er  these  desire 
aspects  point-by-point.  I  have  seen  just  such  a  simple  study  change  the 
whole  course  of  product-planning  and  result  in  a  far  more  intelligent  design 
and  more  successfiU  merchandising. 

Oin-  characteristics  as  human  beings  are  the  heritage  of  many  centuries 
of  e\olution,  and  oiu"  instincts  also  influence  product  acceptance.  These 
instincts  are  hiuiger,  fear  (self-preservation) ,  lo\e  (procreation  and  sex 
instinct) ,  and  anger.  These  four  fimdamental  instincts  are  the  basis  for 
much  skilfid  product  design  and  merchandising.  Deodorant  ad\ertising 
and  merchandising  appeal  primarily  to  the  fear  instinct.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  best  in  food  packaging  ahvays  appeals  to  hunger.  This  is  the 
reason  why,  in  recent  years,  the  labels  on  many  foodstuffs  look  so  tasty  that 
one's  gastric:  juices  start  finictioning,  thus  stimidating  impidse  buying. 
Cellophane  has  enjoyed  tremendous  popularity,  because  its  transparency 
allows  the  product  itself  to  be  seen  and  stimulates  the  instinct  of  hunger. 
The  tremendous  gro^vtii  of  oin-  cosmetic  and  clothing  industries  ha\e  been 
based  on  the  sex  instinct,  and  a)iger  is  soothed  by  the  modern  merchandiser 
■with  "the  customer  is  ahvays  right"! 

Never  forget  that  luiinan  beings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  American, 
with  all  their  hopes,  ambitions,  talents  and  failings,  are  buying  yoin-  product 
or  service.  Psychology,  the  basic  understanding  of  people,  must  guide 
product  de\ elopment  and  merchandising.  As  our  "kno^v  how"  in  production 
increases,  oin-  industrial  capacity  expands,  so  only  this  understanding  of 
the  consumer  himself  as  an  indiiiidual  buying  unit  can  assin-e  a  favorable 
competitive  position. 
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Abstract  Art  Influences  Industrial  Design 


Picasso,   courtesy   Museum  of   Moiieni   Art 
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The  outstandino  talent  of  the  indtistrial  desioner  is  his  creative  sense 
of  style  and  design,  ^vhich  he  utilizes  effectively  to  apply  esthetic  principles 
to  mass  production.  Although  he  requires  effecti\e  kno^vledge  in  merchan- 
dising and  engineering,  primarily  Iw  is  an  artist.  He  is  an  artist  in  an  era 
of  high  mass  production,  btU  nonetheless  as  sensiti\e  an  artist  as  one  usually 
fhids  in  the  field  of  fine  arts.  The  distinction  bet^\■een  the  fine  and  the 
applied  arts  is  so  small  that  I,  for  one,  am  inclined  to  think  no  distinction 
Avhatever  should  be  made.  I  kno^v  many  talented  industrial  designers  Avho 
find  relaxation  and  stimulation  in  tinning  to  ^vater  colors  of  still  life  and 
coiuitryside  vistas.  Incidentally,  they  are  excellent  ■water  colors,  too.  The 
designer's  great  contribiuion  to  industry  is  his  creativeness  and  his  appre- 
ciation of  esthetic  \alues. 

Art  is  a  living,  changing  thing  even  as  is  science.  Today  \ve  are  going 
through  an  amazing  period  of  scientific  ad\ance  in  ^vhich  research  yields 
a  steady  stream  of  ne^v  disco\  eries.  The  man  in  the  street  can  neither  eval- 
uate nor  comprehend  the  ^vork  of  a  research  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  yet 
\\ithin  a  iew  years  the  very  essentials  and  comforts  of  that  man's  existence 
may  depend  upon  the  creativeness  of  that  chemist's  ^vork  today,  ^\■e  are 
also  experiencing  a  parallel  advance  in  the  arts.  Although  the  man  in  the 
street  cannot  appreciate  the  modern  artist's  exploration  into  ne^v  things, 
he  can  imderstand  and  appreciate  cinrent  ad\ertisements  and  products 
^vhose  design  ^\as  based  on  the  artistic  explorations  of  a  fe^v  creati\e 
pioneers. 

Modern  art,  and  particiUarly  abstract  art.  is  exploring  in  the  field  of 
visual  and  sensual  emotions  just  as  the  modern  chemist  or  physicist  is  ex- 
ploring in  the  realms  of  finite  matter.  The  a\erage  man's  inability  to  see 
an  immediate  application  or  use  for  a  ne^v  art  expression  is  no  reason  to 
criticize  it  ad\'ersely.  Many  a  new  chemical  lias  been  disco\'ered  as  a  by- 
product of  other  research  and  has  existed  in  the  laboratory  for  years  before 
someone  stinnbled  on  an  important  use  and  application  for  it.  Rescnrcli  in 
art  is  just  as  essential  for  industrial  ij;ro-a'tIi  as  research  in  science. 

Oiu"  large  industrial  corporations,  ^\hich  are  spending  many  millions 
of  dollars  on  research,  pinposely  do  not  tie  the  hands  of  their  creati\e  re- 
searchers beyond  some  definition  of  o\erall  project  aim.  The  modern 
research  chemist  and  physicist  follow  out  projects,  guided  primarily  by 
their  untiring  interest  in  the  imkno^vn.  So  it  is  ^\dth  the  pioneers  of  art  — 
they  ^vork  creatively  toward  new  goals  Avhich  are  seldom  appreciated  by 
their  contemporaries.  We,  as  a -nation,  have  accepted  the  need  for  scientific 


research  because  the  fruits  of  this  effort  Irave  amply  repaid  tire  nation  and 
the  industries  conducting  this  research. 

Noiu  it  is  time  that  we  realize  there  can  he  just  as  rich  fruits  from 
research  in  the  arts,  indeed,  as  a  nation,  we  need  this  research  even 
?nore.  We  lead  a  high  pressme  existence,  producing  more  and  more  things, 
■ivhich  often  seem  to  residt  in  fe^ver  and  fe^ver  leisiu'e  hoiu's  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  and  life  itself.  Research  in  the  arts  can  result  in  better 
and  happier  living  —  ^vhich  certainly  is  as  -^vorth-^vhile  an  objecti\'e  as  t^vo 
automobiles  in  every  garage. 

Research  in  the  arts  springs  from  the  same  internal  soinxe  as  research 
in  the  sciences  — //;e  eternal  desire  for  neiv  expression.  Great  pioneers  in  the 
arts  led  lonely  and  often  penniless  existences.  They  were  tisually  friendless 
because  society,  as  a  ^vhole,  is  not  creative  and  pioneering,  nor  has  it  appre- 
ciated the  need  for  genius.  The  lives  of  many  great  artists  and  many  of 
our  famed  inventors  and  scientists  are  surprisingly  parallel  in  that  both 
groups  ■(vere  unappreciated  and  both  wexe.  often  persecuted.  Artists  and 
inventors  have  too  long  been  considered  the  "screwballs"  of  society.  Actu- 
ally, they  are  the  lifeblood  of  our  progress  and,  ^vhen  nurtured  and  en- 
couraged in  their  expressions,  as  they  ha\e  been  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  they  contribute  tremendously  to  the  improvement  of 
everyday  living  standards. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  sciences  have  been  nurtured  by  Americans 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  arts,  especially  the  creative  arts.  As  a  nation, 
we  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact  that  we  have  creative  artists  of  oiu*  own 
as  fine  as  any  in  the  As'orld.  W'e  no  longer  need  to  IjorroAv  the  styles  of  the 
past  because  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  oin-  o^vn  creati\'e  expressions.  A  study 
of  the  older  arts,  of  course,  is  essential  as  a  background  for  richer  experience 
and  appreciation.  However,  art  appreciation  is  7iot  as  dynamic  as  art  crea- 
tion and  it  is  in  this  field  that  toe  are  just  heginning  to  groiu.  W^e  must  piu 
oiu-  tridy  creati\e  and  pioneering  artists  in  an  environment  where  they  can 
create  as  free  from  economic  ^vorries  as  the  modern  researciier  in  an  tip- 
to-date  laboratory.  Modern  art  requires  tools  and  media  for  expression  e\en 
as  does  modern  science.  All  basic  thinking  is  a  product  of  the  creati\e 
mind  but  before  it  can  be  de\elo])ed  and  apj:>reciated  by  others,  it  needs 
expression,  and  expression  takes  time,  materials  and  monev.  Tliis  can  come 
only  ^vhen  ^ve  realize  that  our  gro-tvth  in  art  is  just  as  inijjortant  to  the 
nation  as  our  gro^vth  in  science  and  allocate  proporlionale  sums  u\  money 
to  stimulat€  this  creative  advancement. 
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Museum  of  Modern  Art 


ao 


Ahstidit  ail  dofs  intlitrmc  nuhisl)iiil  design.  The  "Scttlcil 
W  dinan"  b\  Pablo  I'uiisso.  done  in  l'>27,  ii  an  early  example 
of  mier-penelration  and  [lowing  "amoebic"  form.  This  use 
of  free  form  to  relieTe  the  hardness  of  tectonic  structure  has 
been  one  of  llie  distinguishing  features  of  modern  arihilec- 
lure  and  interior  desiisn. 


Pioneering  an<l  researi  h  must  be  continued  in  tlie  fine  arts 
in  oriler  that  fresh,  neiv  style  may  continue  to  dei'eloji  in 
till-  apfilicd  arts.  Industry  should  be  aware  of  this  great  nei  d 
fin-  a  fountainliead  of  art  insfiiration. 
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An  applied  to  industry  finds  its  primar)-  stimtUation  in  tlie  fine  arts. 
Tliis  is  not  sinprising  since  tlie  fine  artist  — laecause  he  is  uninhibited  by 
sales  and  production  limitations  — can  be  truly  creative,  can  seek  ne^v  ex- 
pressions ■(vith  complete  abandon.  These  expressions  cannot  be  turned 
on  and  off  like  Avater  from  a  faucet.  They  are  impressions,  fleeting  and 
precious.  They  are  built  upon  moods.  They  are  stimulated  by  environment. 
The  artist  mav  create  something  finer  in  one  morning  than  he  does  for  the 
rest  of  his  useful  life.  He  is  ah\'ays  on  the  threshold  of  discovery.  Reaching 
for  ne^v  things  in  art  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks  to  the  layman  ^vhose  insensi- 
tive eye  might  criticize  the  expression  as  doodling  or  dabbling.  It  is  surpris- 
ingly difficult  to  come  up  ivith  something  truly  fresh  in  design  and  the 
purely  creative  artist  -working  in  abstract  design  is,  in  reality,  the  prime 
mover  of  nearly  all  the  expressions  of  the  industrial  designer. 

In  return,  the  artist  himself  is  influenced  by  the  mass  production  of 
industry.  Many  of  our  modern  artists  ha\e  painted  their  feelings  and 
sensations  of  modern  li\ing.  Their  reactions  impelled  them  to  develop 
new  expressions  •\\drich  years  later  may  appear  as  motifs  and  designs  on 
commercial  products.  The  basic  point  is  that  the  arts  of  industry  and  mass 
production  are  primarily  stimulated  by  the  expressions  of  the  uninhibited 
fine  artists.  Therefore,  if,  as  a  nation,  we  encourage  and  nurture  these 
artists,  we  \\ill  ha\e  for  the  next  generation  better  products  and  better 
things  in  our  daily  li\'ing. 

As  pointed  out  in  earlier  chapters,  there  is  no  ready  yardstick  for  art— 
in  fact,  there  is  relatively  little  even  of  a  common  language.  Ask  any  two 
artists  ^vhat  they  mean  by  form  and  vou  \vill  be  pro\ided  Avith  a  •whole 
e\ening's  heated  discussion  because  to  one  artist  form  means  one  thing  and 
to  another  it  means  something  entirely  different.  On  the  other  hand,  ask 
any  two  scientists  ivhat  mass  is  and  you  ^vill  find  a  precise  ans^v^er  even  though 
one  of  the  scientists  speaks  only  Russian  and  the  other  Portuguese.  Science 
has  a  A'aluable  asset  in  that  it  can  be  readily  measured.  As  a  result,  the  fruits 
of  science  are  far  more  tangible  to  oiu"  large  corporations  ■which  are  under- 
Avriting  the  major  costs  of  scientific  research  iir  this  country. 

The  arts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  entirely  intangible.  Why  one 
particular  painting  shoidd  be  selected  out  of  a  museum  fidl  of  paintings 
as  being  uni\ersally  outstanding  is  a  difficidt  thing  to  explain.  One  can 
carefully  study  such  things  as  proportion,  form,  color,  technique  but  ul- 
timately it  comes  do^vn  to  a  simple  fact.  One  "feels"  it  is  great  aird,  in  the 
arts,  greatness  is  often  the  impidse  of  instinct  rather  than  the  judgment 
of  reason. 
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Walter    P.    Marffulles 


The  severe  and  \et  subtly  balanced  abstractions  of  Muii- 
drian  have  greatly  influenced  the  formats  of  modern  pub- 
lications. His  generous  use  of  ivhite  space  and  asymmetric 
layouts  provide  interest  and  variety  which  have  greatly 
stimulated  modern  advertising.  Even  tlie  desk  above  has  a 
rhytlim  and  pattern  suggestive  of  tlie  work  of  this  great 
pioneer  in  the  abstract  arts. 


.Monilrlan,  courtesy  Museum  of  Model 


•  ■          * 

F 
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Much  of  our  appreciation  of  tlic  abstract  is  based  on  out 
inherent  sensitivity  to  the  nude  form.  The  fioieing  rliylhniic 
lines  of  nature  have  been  man's  natural  environment.  nn<l 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  lie  applies  this  Wcliiii^  In 
his  expressions  in  abstract  creation. 


And  so,  because  the  arts  are  an  intangible.  tlie\  have  Ijeen  overlooked 
by  "practical"  people,  .\merica  as  a  yoiuig.  raw-boned,  rapidly  grooving 
coimtry  Avas  far  more  interested  in  producing  the  necessities  of  existence 
than  in  the  hner  subtleties  of  li\ing.  \\'hen  some  people  did  accimiulate 
sufficient  money  so  that  the  struggle  for  existence  ceased  to  come  first,  they 
imported  "culture"  from  tlie  older  and  more  matine  coinitries  across  the 
seas,  fn  our  coimtry's  early  days  \ve  concei\ed  cultiue  as  something  that 
could  be  bought  like  I^r.  Fliot's  Fi\e  Foot  Shelf  of  Books.  Xo\\-  that  "sve  have 
reached  matuvit\  and  fuid  ourseKes  in  the  role  of  \vnrld  leadership,  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  culture  comes  from  within,  and  therefore,  oin-  arts 
nuist  be  tridy  creative  and  truly  our  oivu. 

This  book  has  shown  that  art  has  actual,  tangible  economic  value 
when  applied  to  industry,  \\iiether  it  be  on  the  magazine  page,  in  a  ne^\^ 
appliance,  or  in  a  radio  play.  Thus,  it  is  soimd  reasoning  on  the  part  of  in- 
dustry to  see  that  the  foundations  of  creati\ e  art  are  encoiuaged.  Right  now 
industry  is  not  doing  this.  The  textile  industry,  for  example,  buys  patterns 
at  a  fe^v  dollars  a  sketch  and  hopes  that  the  art  schools  will  finnish  talent. 
Yet  designers  are  the  \ery  lifeblood  of  the  textile  industrv.  If  ^\•e  \\'ant 
to  be  -world  leaders  in  textiles,  more  creati\e  design  is  one  of  oiu-  foimda- 
tion  stones. 
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This  {ih\tnicliini  \uggests  soiuf  of  the  srit\ii(>u.\iu\s  of  Irnitilf 
Idiin.  hill  ill  adililiiin  has  lifighlened  iiaiic/\  iiiiil  iiiUii'.\l 
tliniiigli  llir  use  III  iiilcrscrling  pinm-s  pinviiliiig  rrisjitics^ 
rind  cnil>liasis.  II  is  ii  sniisfxiiig  Innii  In  U'i'l  n*  'a'cll  'i»  '" 
observe. 

Al>sha(  lions  stiili  lis  llifs<-  do  iiitliuncr  the  indnsti  iul  de- 
signer because  lliev  sliniiilale  his  eiealii'eness.  Tlie  electric 
toaster  below  is  contparalih'  in  scale  and  mass  but  cannot 
coinjiare  in  sensilivilx  or  in  Insling  ijiialities  of  design.  .Irl 
icill  he  heller  aliplicd  lo  oin  fnoduels  of  dail\  lir'ing  iehen 
il  is  inure  iei<lel\  reet>gni'.<d  and  ajijneciated  in  its  purely 
(  rcaliec  expressions. 
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Balla,  courtesy  Musi 


1  of  Modern  Art 


Tlie  industrial  designer  is  often  faced  zcith  a  specialized  task  such  as 
suggesting  motion.  This  has  been  admirably  solved  by  Giacomo  Balla 
and  has  been  given  new  expression  in  the  high-speed  camera  of  Gjon 
Mill.  This  feeling  of  motion  and  organic  rhythmic  movement  is  expressed 
in  the  styling  of  a  modern  motorcar  or  a  jet  propelled  airplane.  Freshness 
in  style  can  come  through  a  careful  study  and  appreciation  of  movements 
and  rhythms  in  Nature. 
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The  problem,  however,  does  not  lie  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of  in- 
dustry. Our  schools,  colleges  and  universities  must  take  o\'er  much  of  the 
burden.  Above  all.  they  must  einpJiasize  the  iiuportcuice  of  creative  art  as 
contrasted  with  the  mere  copyino;  of  past  forms  of  historical  study  and  afi- 
■preciation.  Let  no  one  take  this  to  mean  that  a  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  past  art  is  unwortliy  or  luidesirable.  Study  in  Etnope  is  still  an  excellent 
foundation  for  increasing  the  vision  and  scope  of  any  artist.  The  emphasis, 
lro\ve\er,  should  be  jjut  on  looking  for\vard  rather  than  l)ackward.  and 
above  all,  on  creativeness  of  expression  so  that  new  art  forms  \vill  be  born. 
Oiu"  colleges  and  imiversities  cannot  encoinage  this  quality  imless  they  have 
inspiring  teachers  with  this  vision,  and  imless  they  are  adequately  fmanced. 
The  job  of  industry  is  to  provide  the  financing,  and  in  future  years  it  ivill  be 
repaid  many  times  over. 

Oiu'  large  corporations  have  established  scholarships  in  our  leading 
colleges  and  universities  in  order  to  find  better  engineers,  scientists,  and 
business  men.  They  have  given  universities  costly  research  equipment.  They 
did  all  this  because  they  kne^v  it  jjaid  di\idends  in  sup[)hing  tiiem  with  the 
fresh  young  minds  so  essential  to  the  fiuure  growth  of  the  corporation. 
Industry  must  now  realize  that  the  same  thing  holds  true  in  the  arts.  The 
establishment  of  scholarships,  the  providing  of  better  equipment  and  higher 
paid  faculties  will  result  in  more  talented  graduates  ^\'ho  can  be  absorbed 
by  industry,  and  in  more  creati\e  artists  ivho  will  intiuence  design  uithin 
industry  through  the  years  to  come. 
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ounesy  Muse 


The  absi'uce  of  matter  is  just  as  iiileresting  to  llie 
e\e  as  tlic  presence  of  matter.  Indeed,  it  is  llie 
subtle  play  of  the  finite  against  open  space  that 
provides  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
modern  architecture. 


Abstract  art  should  not  seem  too  strange  since  ■^ve  are  all  continually 
smroiuided  by  it  and  use  the  abstract  arts  of  earlier  civilizations  in  our  daily 
liiiitig.  For  example,  the  e\oliuion  ot  om^  alphabet  started  \vith  early  dra'w- 
ings  of  natinal  objects.  Gradually,  as  these  symbols  were  simplified,  they 
de\eloped  into  the  alphabet  as  we  know  it.  Take  the  letter  "a",  and  you 
^\■ill  find  it  a  beautifiU  and  interesting:  abstract  symbol,  ^\e  use  this  abstrac- 
tion  in  daily  living  and  think  nothing  of  it.  Likewise  the  modern  artist, 
seeking  new  form  and  abstract  symbols,  is  looking  for  fresh  expressions  that 
may  be  later  adapted  to  commonj^lace  li\ing. 

The  industrial  arts  ha\e  always  follo^ved  the  fine  arts.  The  foiuidations 
of  modern  applied  art  and  architecture  ^vere  the  restUt  of  the  action  of 
impressionist  painters  in  the  last  centmy.  They  expressed  on  can\as  ^\•hat 
they  felt,  rather  than  sought  the  reality  of  Avhat  they  sa\v.  The  ■work  of 
Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  Cezanne  and  other  creative  pioneering  spirits  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  centmy  left  no  doubt  that  art  ^\■as  a  seeking  of  expression 
rather  than  merely  a  copying  of  natiue.  This  break  with  tradition  produced 
a  flood  of  ne^v,  truly  creati\e  artists.  It  resulted  in  a  complete  departiue 
from  the  expressions  oi  realism,  and  caused  the  birth  of  cubism  and  abstract 
art  as  ^ve  kno\v  it  today. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  study  the  -(vorks  of  modern  artists  and 
forecast  ivhich  trend  will  hit  popular  fancy  in  the  years  ahead,  any  more 
tiian  one  can  forecast  which  book  ^vill  be  a  best  seller.  Consimier  tastes 
and  fancy  are  hard  to  anticipate.  Only  this  we  know— that  styles  will  change 
and  that  ne^v  styles  ^^■ill  be  based  on  the  \\ork  of  the  creati\e  artists  of  today. 
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TIlis  abstract  symbol  is  familiar  by  CDiitiiion  usagf.  It  is  liiglilx  legible  because  lliete  is  a  goud 
relationship  between  the  body  of  the  letter  and  the  surrounding  space.  It  is  interesting  and  fascinat- 
ing to  the  eye  because  of  the  variety  in  weight  of  line.  It  represents  the  creatine  talents  of  thousands 
of  artists  over  many  years  of  recorded  history.  Type  is  an  abstract  art  that  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  through  the  ages  and  one  that  is  going  through  continual  modification. 


Man  Is  the  Modulus 


As  design  progresses,  the  specific  needs  of  man  are  more  closely  studied 
and  more  adecjuately  pro\'ided  for.  In  product  de\elopnient  today,  we  are 
carefully  analyzing  every  phase  of  himian  living  to  estimate  needs  for  im- 
provement in  product  function  and  eye  appeal.  In  designing  an  electric 
iron,  for  example,  many  models  are  made  of  the  handle  to  make  sure  that 
the  iron  "feels"  comfortable  in  the  hand  and  does  not  tire  the  \vrist.  All 
such  common  items  as  door  knobs,  screw  drivers,  telephones,  toothbrushes 
and  many  more  are  designed  to  fit  the  average  hand  as  a  modulus. 

As  our  homes  and  apartments  become  smaller,  adequate  solution  of 
space-planning  becomes  more  important  and  this  is  necessitating  a  more 
critical  study  of  himian  dimensions.  An  integrated  kitchen  is  designed 
aroinid  the  average  housewife.  The  coiniter  top  is  of  such  a  height  that 
she  can  ^vork  \vithout  fatigue.  Dishes,  silverware  and  glassware  are  all  de- 
signed to  the  scale  of  the  human  hand  for  functional  use.  Milk  bottles 
are  designed  not  only  to  hold  a  quart,  biu  also  for  easy  pouring.  The  trend 
toward  the  storage  wall  and  built-in  furniture  has  resulted  from  a  critical 
study  of  the  things  we  use  and  the  amount  of  space  they  shoidd  occupy  for 
more  useful  and  efficient  living. 

Industry  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  studying  man  as  a  modidus 
and  is  still  learning.  In  modern  air-transport  interiors,  for  example,  despite 
years  of  research  no  one  has  ioimd  a  chair  that  is  triUy  comfortable  for  a 
long  trip  and  can  yet  be  installed  on  40-inch  centers.  It  is  not  easy  to  design 
a  reclining  chair  that  ^vill  be  comfortable  for  a  ^v•oman  five  feet,  two  inches 
tall  who  weighs  115  poimds,  and  for  a  man  six  feet,  three  inches  tall  who 
^veighs  230  poinids.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  differences  in  their  ^veight 
and  size,  these  t\v'o  people  also  ha\e  different  points  of  bearing  and  restings 
^vhen  supported  in  a  chair.  Furthenriore,  the  most  comfortable  chair  in 
the  ^vorld,  exactly  tailored  to  yoiu"  contours,  will  be  tiring  unless  it  is  ad- 
justable. People  like  to  squirm.  Research  has  shown  that  even  in  a  feather 
bed  the  average  person  ^vill  tmn  over  20  or  30  times  a  night.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  good  seating  is  still  surprisingly  primitive. 

In  studying  an  aircraft  interior,  e\  ery  appointment  —  the  chair,  the 
easy-to-reach  ash  tray,  the  adjustable  reading  lamp,  even  the  linicheon 
service  and  eating  utensils  —  is  designed  around  the  average  himian  being 
as  a  modulus  and  requires  continuous  research  for  impro\ement.  Comfort 
is  based  on  the  careful  analysis  of  many  little  things.  Oiu-  products  and 
services  have  now  reached  such  a  high  point  of  mass  production  that  the 
cost  of  this  careful  analysis  is  relatively  low. 

Modern  transportation  is  particularly  demanding  because  of  space 
limitations.  A  carefid  study  of  the  human  being  can  produce  far  more 
comfortable  trains,  aircraft  and  automobiles,  and  the  same  thinking  may 
be  applied  to  every  product,  whether  it  be  a  safety  pin  that  is  easy  to  open 
with  one  hand  or  a  shredded  wheat  biscuit  that  is  easier  to  bite. 
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Courtesy  of  Interiors,  copyrisht  1944.  The  Whitney  Publishing  Co.  -Sketches  by  Nino  Repetto 


Man  is  the  modulus  of  all  things  and  a  careful  study  of  his  dimensions  can  result  in  products  that 
have  greater  usefulness,  and  therefore,  wider  consumer  accefjtance.  Some  industries  have  made 
ver\  careful  studies  of  average  human  dimensions  —  the  shoe  industry,  for  example,  in  the  use  of 
standard  lasts  which  have  made  possible  the  mass  production  of  shoes.  Similar  careful  studies  will 
produce  better  furniture  and  hojjies,  more  useful  public  buildings  and  more  comfortable  trans- 
portation. 


It  is  natural  that  the  shoe  and  clothing  industries  have  given  the  greatest  thought  to  human  dimen- 
sions, since  it  is  the  very  basis  of  their  business.  As  product  development  progresses  in  other  indus- 
tries, refinements  to  better  fit  hujnan  needs  will  continue  to  develop. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  careful  study  of  the  human 
beinj^  as  a  modulus  lies  iyi  the  better  planning  of  the  prefabricated 
house.  All  the  things  we  use  in  daily  living  are  planned  around  human 
dimensions  and  their  adequate  storage  must  be  proportioned  accord- 
ingly. 


Courtesy   of   Interiors 
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Scale  in  Industrial  Design 


One  ot  the  most  important  teatmes  of  any  siiccesshil  design  is  the  happy 
sohition  of  scale.  The  decoration  on  the  front  of  a  locomotive  must  have 
the  same  fine  proportion  in  relationsiiij)  to  the  ;vhole  as  the  deUcate  design 
on  a  woman's  watch  case  has  to  the  \vhole.  Howe\er,  variation  of  scale  be- 
tween two  such  products  is  so  great  that  \ery  lew  designers  are  capable  of 
styling  both  successfully.  Designers  ^vho  ha\e  worked  within  the  limitation 
of  one  scale  often  Imd  difficulty  in  ada])ting  themselves  to  Avork  in  other 
scales. 

Photographs  shown  here  illustrate  that  judgment  of  scale  is  based  on 
familiar  environment,  and  that  the  scale  familiar  to  one  person  mav  pro\e 
completely  strange  to  another.  The  stale  of  New  ^'ork  skyscrapers,  lor  in- 
stance, seems  truly  astounding  to  the  visitor  Irom  Europe  \\\)n  has  ne\er 
seen  buildings  comparal)le  in  size  to  these,  the  world's  tallest.  Likewise  the 
designer  ^vho,  scalewise,  is  most  familiar  'ivith  the  small  dinieirsions  ol 
watches  and  je^velry,  is  often  unable  to  cope  with  the  \ast  lornis  and  spate 
units  required  in  design  for  tity  planning.  He  cannot  succcsslidlv  bridge 
such  a  variation  in  scale  and  consequently  he  is  limited  to  designing  and 
visualizing  the  smaller  forms  \vith  ^vhich  he  is  familiar,  for  the  a\erage 
designer,  in  fact,  specialization  in  scale  of  design  is  often  both  iini)erati\e  and 
desirable. 
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W'hile  the  laws  of  design  are  constant,  scale  changes  with  the  evolution 
of  style.  Cmrently,  we  aie  going  through  such  an  evolution.  Many  of  oiu- 
products  are  becoming  smaller  in  scale  because  of  the  limitations  of  oiu" 
crowded  city  life.  The  average  American  home  is  becoming  more  and  more 
compact.  Most  of  us  have  noticed  that  ceilings  in  our  inodern  homes  and 
office  buildings  are  beino  lowered  and  that  rooms  are  smaller.  Ceiling 
heights  for  the  small  home  ha\e  been  standardized  at  approximately  eight 
feet.  Actually,  small  rooms  look  in  far  better  scale  when  the  ceiling  is 
brought  to  seven  feet.  This  trend  will  probably  become  even  more  pro- 
noiniced. 

Smaller  rooms  and  smaller  homes  have  led  to  a  closer  study  of  furni- 
ture and  storage.  This,  in  turn,  has  resulted  in  the  present  trend  to^vard 
the  storage  ^vall  and  built-in  fmniture.  Large,  un^vieldy.  overstuffed  di\ans 
and  easy  chairs  rapidly  are  becoming  things  of  the  past.  Table  heights  have 
dropped  from  30  inches  to  29  inches.  Meantime,  chair  heights  have  steadily 
lowered,  though  I  feel  that  the  present  convenient  and  comfortable  height 
^vill  be  the  fixed  preference  because  rising  from  a  chair  much  louver  is  too 
difficult. 

In  general,  furniture  in  all  rooms  has  become  smaller  in  scale.  A  room 
^vhich  is  small,  but  at  the  same  time  fine  in  scale  and  proportion  and  de- 
signed in  excellent  taste,  can  be  as  charming  and  livable  as  a  larger  room. 
Mere  size  increases  neither  the  livability  nor  the  comfort  of  a  room. 

Contrasted  with  this  change  in  scale,  consider  the  berths  in  the  average 
Pullman  car  or  the  seats  in  oin-  newest  theatres.  As  a  race.  Americans  are 
becoming  taller.  Consequently,  the  Pullman  berths  of  today  are  six  inches 
longer  than  those  in  which  oin-  grandfathers  slept.  Seating  in  all  theatres, 
aircraft  and  public  places  is  being  designed  and  spaced  to  provide  greater 
leg  room.  These  trends  automatically  influence  scale  and  style. 

While  scale  determines  the  proper  use  of  ornament,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ornamentation,  one  must  always  be  guided  by  the  function 
of  a  product  in  planning.  For  example,  a  dainty  little  wrist  watch  looks 
exquisite  on  the  slender  arm  of  a  lovely  woman.  This  same  watch  would, 
of  course,  be  completely  out  of  scale  and  would  look  quite  ridicidous  on  the 
husky  arm  of  a  truck  driver. 

Likewise,  on  a  larger  scale,  many  buildings  have  been  designed  Avith 
so  little  heed  paid  to  their  en\ironment  as  to  inake  them  appear  equally 
ludicrous.  From  my  office,  fifty-five  floors  above  Manhattan,  I  look  out  on 
architectiual  "masterpieces"  with  himdreds  of  tons  of  stone  cornices  pro- 
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Designs  can  be  completely  misleading  when  one  is  in  an  unfa^ 
miliar  scale  environment.  The  photograph  above  is  an  aerial  view 
of  a  river  delta.  It  is  s/.v  miles  from  one  side  of  the  picture  to  the 
other. 


The  micro-photograph  to  the  right,  taken  through  an  electron 
microscope,  is  .001  of  an  inch  from  border  to  border.  It  shoies  the 
metal  structure  of  a   highlx   polishcii  aluminum    alloyed  surliur. 


jectiiig  perilously  over  Filth  Axfiiuc.  1  lir  hiiihlino  diifcilv  across  the  street 
from  mine  has  an  indisputably  lovelv  taeade.  But,  because  it  is  so  lar  above 
the  street  and  above  the  eye-level  ot  passers-by,  I  am  sure  that  tew  but  tiie 
city's  pigeons  can  appreciate  all  this  beaiuv.  Stone  for  stone,  the  lacade  of 
this  building  duplicates  a  Palladian  facade  ol  the  Renaissance.  It  is  easv 
to  visualize  a  bcjard  of  directors,  some  -10  vears  ago.  admiring  .1  >uperl.K 
rendered  elevation  of  this  buildini;  .md  dccidini;  jiroudK   lo  in\eM  \n  .ndii- 
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lecture  splendid  enough  to  grace  the  Ne\v  York  skyHne  for  centmies  to  come. 
But  imfortunately,  very  few  New  Yorkers  ever  see  this  huilding  in  its  true 
scale.  In  fact,  they  recognize  the  building  only  as  a  certain  address.  They 
see  but  the  few  feet  of  it  included  in  the  normal  sight  scope  of  the  man 
in  the  street.  It  is  physically  impossible  to  get  at  the  necessary  distance 
from  this  building  to  appreciate  it  in  the  scale  of  the  architect's  original 
rendering  and  concept.  The  result  of  this  and  similar  maladjustments  has 
been  an  economic  ^vaste  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  ornamental  stone- 
work impossible  of  appreciation  by  anyone  beyond  the  architect  ivho  de- 
signed the  building.  This,  of  course,  casts  no  reflections  on  oiu'  modern 
architects.  Buildings  like  Rockefeller  Center  have  been  most  admirably 
concei\ed  in  scale,  with  precious  little  money  wasted  in  ornament  that  can- 
not be  seen.  These  ne^ver,  finer  skyscrapers  in  New  York  have  been  the 
restdt  of  financial  limitations.  Investors  in  real  estate  finally  realized  that  the 
office  buildings  must  pay  for  themsehes.  In  tlie  erection  of  new  buildings, 
such  a  policy  called  for  basic  cost  limitations,  and  these  limitations  were  a 
challenge  which  architects  met  by  producing  better  designs  in  scale,  suitable 
to  the  en\  ironment  and  surroundings. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  realize  tiiat  scale  cannot  be  casually  en- 
larged or  reduced  during  development.  Tiie  point  can  be  illustrated  this 
way:  If  we  design  a  one-quart  package  for  a  can  of  oil  and  achieve  proper 
layout  and  conception,  we  cannot  take  this  design  and  simply  enlarge  it  to 
produce  the  design  for  a  one-gallon  size,  or  reduce  it  to  produce  a  one-pint 
can.  The  layout,  legibility  and  all  phases  of  the  design  are  exactly  suited  to 
a  one-quart  can.  Enlargement  to  a  one-gallon  size  ^vill  throw  the  type  out 
of  scale  in  its  relationship  to  the  ^vhole.  Reduction  to  the  one-pint  size,  obvi- 
ously, would  make  some  of  the  direction  copy  so  small  as  to  be  difficult  to 
read.  Each  size  requires  completely  new  layout. 

A  small  table  radio  may  look  fine  whh  a  certain  dial,  bezel  and  grain 
of  wood.  However,  the  mere  "blowing-up"  of  the  design  of  this  small  model 
does  not  result  in  the  correct  scale  for  a  larger  radio.  For  one  thing,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enlarge  the  ^vood  grain  proportionately.  Moreo\er. 
the  dial  would  need  no  enlargement  because  in  the  design  of  the  small 
model,  it  had  already  Ijeen  sized  for  readability.  Thus  \\e  find  tliat  the 
mere  enlaioement  of  the  same  design  from  a  small  to  a  large  radio  cabinet 
is  not  the  solution.  In  all  things,  scale  is  vitally  important,  and  in  designing 
a  line  of  products,  it  must  be  critically  considered  in  all  phases  from  the 
tiniest  single  detail  to  the  final  concept  as  a  perfect  whole. 
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Architectonic  and  Plastic  Design 
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Style,  as  noted  earlier,  runs  in  cycles  —  varying  from  simplicity  to 
ornateness.  These  cycles  also  vary  befiveen  plastic  and  architectonic  form. 

Tectonic  design,  deriving  its  name  from  the  Greek  word,  TEKTON, 
meaning  carpenter,  is  structmal.  It  is  built  up  by  assembly  —  stick  fastened 
to  stick  and  stone  laid  upon  stone.  The  tectonic  design  is  basically  a  handi- 
craft method  of  fabrication  —  the  method  man  has  traditionally  used  in 
forming  his  structures. 

On  the  other  hand,  plastic  design  denotes  an  integral  form  or  struc- 
tine,  a  structure  fashioned  from  a  ^vhole  into  a  ^vhole.  Its  Greek  root 
is  the  word.  PLASTIKOS,  meaning  "fit  for  molding."  Ceramics  illustrate 
the  plastic  form  for  they  are  usually  created  as  an  integral  whole  turned 
and  shaped  on  the  potter's  wheel.  They  are  plastic  in  structure  and  differ 
obviously  from  the  assembling  methods  of  the  tectonic  structure.  Plastic 
design,  therefore,  is  structure  ^vhich  is  flowino  and  continuous  in  nature, 
usually  monocoque  in  form.  This  plastic  structure  is  more  adaptable  to 
modern  mass  production  methods  than  the  tectonic. 

We  are  entering  a  new  era  of  design  —  an  era  in  which  forms  are  char- 
acterized by  the  stressed-skin  surface.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  an 
object  may  be  constructed  so  that  it  will  form  a  self-contained  unit  such 
as  is  in  common  use  daily  in  our  lives.  One  of  these  is  architectonic  and 
it  is  basically  like  the  human  skeleton.  Here  a  frame,  connected  at  various 
joints,  provides  support  around  ^vhich  the  body  or  flesh  is  built  to  form 
a  whole.  Tlie  support  of  the  structure  comes  from  luithin.  Tiius  architectiue 
describes  an  assembly  of  skeleton  fiame  members  over  which  (to  borro^v 
from  skyscraper  language)  a  curtain  Avail  is  ^vrapped  to  protect  the  skeleton 
from  the  elements. 

In  contrast  to  this,  we  have  the  second  method  of  construction,  which 
is  called  plastic  or  monocoque.  It  is  basically  like  the  egg.  Here  the  support 
of  the  structure  is  on  the  outside,  provided  by  a  thin  stressed-skin  surface. 

The  first  builders  and  fabricators  in  the  ^vorld  joined  wood  and  stone 
together  architectonically.  The  Neanderthal  man  probably  admired  the  egg- 
both  as  a  pretty  remarkable  object  and  because  he  liked  its  taste.  But  he 
couldn't  make  one,  nor  anything  else  Avhich  was  designed  on  its  principle. 

The  plastic  mosquito  bomber  is  a  monocoque  structure  in  mass  pro- 
duction, and  like  all  other  monocoque  structines  it  excels  in  efficiency  in 
terms  of  strength-to-weight  ratio.  In  other  words,  any  structure  designed  so 
that  the  skin  surface  is  stressed,  rather  than  hung  around  some  internal 
skeletal  member,  will  be  a  more  efficient  and  a  stronger  structure  per  unit 
weight. 
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The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple.  If  you  take  a  soHd  steel  rod  one- 
quarter  inch  in  diameter  and  three  feet  long,  you  can  almost  certainly  bend 
it  into  a  U-shape  over  yoiu"  knee.  Now  visualize  this  same  piece  of  steel 
expanded  into  a  tube  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  rod  has  ceased  to  be  a 
rod  and  has  become  a  tubular  skin-stressed  surface.  It  is  now  so  rigid  that 
it  is  far  more  difficult  for  you  to  bend  it  at  all. 

Nature  applies  the  principle  of  the  skin-stressed  structure  in  many 
forms  of  plant  life.  A  corn  stalk  has  a  horny  outer  surface  which  supports 
the  structure  while  the  pithy  center  merely  holds  the  skin-stressed  outer 
surface  tubular. 

The  great  efficiency  of  monocoque  structure  has  been  realized  by 
engineers  for  many  years,  but  only  lately  have  mass  production  techniques 
been  developed  ^vhich  will  put  it  into  general  use.  For  example,  the  early 
automobiles  were  all  architectonic  in  design.  Today  ^vith  the  all-steel  body, 
the  turret  top  is  welded  rigidly  to  the  other  body  members,  making  the 
body  nearly  monocoque  in  construction.  The  car  will  become  more  truly 
monocoque  when  the  frame  or  chassis  is  eliminated  and  the  monocoque 
body  becomes  the  structural  member  between  the  front  and  rear  axles. 
This  type  of  structure  has  already  been  built  in  stainless  steel  railroad 
coaches,  and  passenger  coaches  so  constructed  weigh  far  less. 

The  reader  who  inquires  into  the  basic  tratiue  of  the  true  monocoque 
structine  ^vill  find  that  it  is  born  in  a  medium  of  equalized  pressure.  The 
egg  ^vould  never  be  shaped  as  it  is  if  it  developed  on  a  flat  table.  The  egg, 
in  fact,  could  more  logically  be  expected  to  develop  imder  water,  just  as 
the  raindrop,  another  almost  spherical  shape,  develops  natinally  when 
the  entire  surroimding  medium  is  air.  Thus  it  is  that  the  true  monocoque 
structine  is  possible  only  in  objects  completely  suspended  in  a  fluid 
medium.  For  this  reason,  the  aircraft  field  naturally  and  finictionally 
becomes  a  medium  for  the  nearly  perfect  monocoque  structure.  I  sav 
'nearly  perfect"  because,  after  all,  an  airplane  must  land  on  the  ground 
and  so  its  retractable  wheels  prevent  it  from  being  truly  monocoque  in 
the  strictest  sense. 

Whenever  new  industrial  techniques  are  developed  in  one  industry, 
they  sooner  or  later  start  trends  in  other  industries.  Since  monocoque 
design  has  been  proved  so  efficient  in  the  transportation  industry,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  applied  to  housing,  furniiine 
and  other  products.  A  plastic  radio  cabinet  is  an  integral  shell  in  one  piece 
and  in  that  sense  is  a  monocoque  structure. 


Ill 
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As  the  aircraft  industry  lias  progressed  from  one  of  Itaiidicraft  assembly 
to  relatively  higli  mass  production,  it  has  left  architectonic  structure  for 
monocoque  form.  This  trend  is  true  iti  nearly  all  other  items  of  nmss 
production. 


In  the  past,  the  molding  of  plastics  required  such  high  pressiues  that 
it  was  never  practical  to  mold  large  objects  like  chairs  or  tables.  As  a 
result,  the  design  of  furnitine  remained  architectonic.  Biu  with  the  develop- 
ment of  ply^vood  structines,  ^vhich  \\ill  mold  at  \o\\'  pressures,  and  ne^v 
synthetic  resins,  ^vhich  will  cine  at  low  temperatmes,  we  now  face  the 
distinct  probability  that  furniture  design  will  change  radically  in  the  next 
decade  and  ^vill  turn  to  monocoque  or  plastic  construction. 

Indeed,  most  common  objects  ^vhich  are  mass  produced  can  be  im- 
proved in  efficiency  by  changing  their  construction  from  architectonic  to 
monocoque.  Monocoque  construction  is  tlie  basis  of  streamlining,  and  that 
IS  the  functional  reason  why  so  many  products  in  daily  use  are  produced  in 
that  style  today.* 

•This  has  no  bearing  on  the  fact  tliat  as  a  sl\le  we  are  becoming  tired  of  streamhned  form.  It  is 
simplv  that  monocoque  stnictiiie  usually  is  ni  roiiipounii  cinxaiiire. 
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1  do  not  mean  that  all  our  lumituie.  homes,  or  the  thinj^s  we  li\'e 
Avith  should  be  monotononsly  plastic  in  form.  Not  at  all:  llicre  will 
alivays  be  architectonic  form  nl>oiit  us,  because  there  will  ahiuiys  be  some 
structures  whose  very  nature  is  such  that  they  should  be  built  architec- 
tonically. Nonetheless,  ^ve  should  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  tremendous 
change  is  under  way  in  the  ^vood  fabricating  industry.  It  is  mo\ing  to^vard 
the  newer  stresscd-skin  type  of  structme  so  that  new  styles  and  new  forms 
are  bound  to  be  developed.  The  next  ten  years  ^vill  see  a  greater  change  in 
furniture  design  than  the  last  hundred  years  have  known.  This  will  be 
based  on  the  development  of  new  techniques  in  molding  the  monocoque 
form  in  mass  production.  Public  acceptance  of  these  forms  depends  on  the 
industrial  designer,  who  must  present  them  in  good  taste. 

When  it  comes  to  designing  chairs  of  monocoque  construction,  we  are 
faced  Avith  new  problems,  since  chairs  do  not  fly  through  the  air  at  se\eral 
hundred  miles  an  hour  but  are  tied  down  to  earth.  The  residt  of  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  uses  to  \\hich  any  given  object  is  subject  will  result 
in  designs  \vhich  are  not  truly  monocoque  in  construction.  It  is  in  the  devia- 
tion from  the  basic  monocoque  theme  that  the  designer  will  find  oppor- 
tunities to  exercise  his  originality.  sho\v  his  taste  and  gi\e  objects  specific 
consiuner  appeal. 

The  important  concept  to  remember  is  that  whib'  man  has  been  mak- 
ing objects  for  use  during  thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  it  is  only 
within  very  recent  decades  tluil  hr  has  been  able  to  construct  monocoque 
forms  from  inherently  architectonic  materials.  Since  form  folloAvs  function, 
we  may  therefore  anticipate  a  greater  change  in  design  during  this  century 
than  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  are.  indied.  entering 
upon  a  completely  new  era  of  design,  the  arrival  of  which  is  expedited  by 
the  new  mass  production  teclnnc|ues  which  give  us  ]:)lastic  structures.  The 
bigr  changes  will  come  in  the  materials  which  used  to  be  handled  in  the 
architectonic  manner  and  are  now  going  to  be  handled  in  the  monocoque 
manner,  such  as  molded  ph\voo(l  and  welded  steel. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  most  interesting  and  lasting 
designs  contain  mixtures  of  tectonic  and  plastic  form.  This  is  true  in 
nature  as  well  as  the  works  of  man.  Of  course,  imith  in  nature  — an  egg- 
shell, a  drop  of  water  and  celestial  ijodies  — is  purely  plastic.  Oiliei  things, 
such  as  cellular  wood  (onstruction  and  (rvsi.illine  structmes  ol  stone  and 
metal,  are  purely  tectonic.  But,  as  far  as  man  is  (oiuerned,  lie  linds  in  most 
objects  around  him  the  happy  comlnnation  of  these  /.co  hums  ol  structure. 
For  example,    man   himself  is  supported   by   a   skeleton    that    is   ie(  ionic — 
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Miiil  ubjccti  are  a  mixture  of  plastic  and  tectonic  structure.  This 
is  true  in  nature  as  well  as  the  creations  of  man.  This  chair  has 
a  molded  plywood  back  and  seat,  upholstered  with  foam  rubber, 
and  is  plastic  or  integral  in  construction.  The  legs,  however,  are 
tectonic  and  provide  accent  and  interest  to  the  over-all  design. 


Eero  Saarinen  and  Charles  O.  Eames 


literally  an  assembly  of  sticks  held  together  by  flexible  linkages.  Around 
this  tectonic  structure  are  molded  plastic  forms  and  contours  and,  though 
the  sculptured  form  of  a  nude  torso  is  definitely  more  plastic  in  feeling 
than  tectonic,  it  still  expresses  a  combination  of  both  structures  ^vhich  for 
natural  beaiuy  is  unequaled. 

Likewise,  in  the  daily  things  we  use,  we  appreciate  the  variety  offered 
by  a  mixture  of  tectonic  and  plastic  forms.  When  an  object  is  entirely 
tectonic  or  entirely  plastic,  it  becomes  monotonous  and  iniinteresting.  A 
Chippendale  chair  is  largely  a  tectonic  structure  ^vhich  would  be  monoto 
nous  if  it  were  not  for  its  plastic  ornamentation.  Early  Greek  architecture 
was  essentially  tectonic,  biu.  as  the  style  progressed  and  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  motifs  ^vere  born,  plastic  ornamentation  developed,  culminat- 
ing in  the  richer  architecture  which  appeared  dining  the  Renaissance 
in  Europe.  This  later  developed  into  the  Baroque,  which  re\'ealed  at 
its  height  the  sensuous  and  feminine  qualities  of  plastic  ornamentation. 
Thus  we  see  that,  in  architecture,  a  building  is  basically  tectonic,  but  it 
can  be  softened,  beautified  and  made  more  livable  through  ornamentation 
that  is  plastic  in  natiue. 

Certain  phases  of  the  construction  industrv  ^\^i\\  become  more  plastic 
—more  integral  in  nature.  For  example,  steel  and  aliunininn  windo\v  fiames 
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and  sashes  will  be  cast  as  complete  units  from  one  piece  of  steel.  This 
^\•ill  mean  that  window  openings  and  lights  need  no  longer  be  rectangular 
as  is  the  economical  structure  for  -(vood  casings.  Floorings  need  no  longer 
be  laid  do^vn  stick  by  stick  but  may  be  integral,  as  is  linoleum  and  plastic 
mastic  flooring.  Bathrooms  and  kitchens  are  tending  to^vard  integral  design 
^vhere  all  the  units  are  mass  produced  at  the  factory  and  are  shipped  out 
to  the  site  in  one  assembly.  This  is  particularly  desirable  in  eliminating 
joints  and  cracks  which  require  cleaning  and  accumulate  dirt  in  use.  Ne-iv 
adhesi\es  are  becoming  as  strong  as  the  wood  or  other  material  they  bind 
too-ether.  Thus,  in  the  mass  produced  house,  conres  the  prospect  that  the 
four  walls  and  floor  may  be  literally  an  integral  structure.  This  \vill  mean 
that  we  no  longer  need  right  angle  intersections  as  we  now  kno^v  them. 
Add  to  this  the  flexibility  of  molded  plywood  and  ply^vood  veneers  and 
you  see  that  housing  could  become,  if  it  seemed  desirable,  as  completely 
plastic  as  the  automobile. 

The  housing  industry  faces  a  tradition  that  was  ne\er  experienced 
by  the  automobile  industry.  People  have  lived  in  tectonic  houses  for 
too  many  generations  to  switch  suddenly  to  plastic  forms  like  the  igloo  or 
the  barrel-top  huts  used  by  our  men  during  the  war.  Modern  archi- 
tecture, however,  will  use  plastic  form  as  a  means  of  adding  new  variety 
and  new  interest  to  essentially  tectonic  structures. 

The  addition  of  architectonic  forms  to  the  automobile  will  result  m 
a  more  interesting  car,  because  a  car  is  judged  not  by  its  elevation  or  con- 
tour but  bv  its  highlights.  A  more  architectonic  form  casts  sharp,  clear 
hitrhlicrhts  that  oive  an  automobile  a  greater  apparent  bumper-to-bumper 

length. 

So  it  will  be  in  our  homes  and  in  all  the  products  of  our  daily  li\ing. 
A  new  style  will  be  born.  To  yesterday's  indiscriminately  applied  stream- 
lining will  be  added  the  variety  of  crisp,  architectonic  forms,  a  broader  use 
of  color  and  a  finer  application  of  decorative  ornament.  Altogether  this  rs 
a  cheerful  prospect,  promising  for  our  future  products  greater  taste  in  de- 
sign and  improvement  in  fimction  than  anv  ^ve  ha^e  previously  kno^vn. 
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Maturity  Develops  Specialization 


The  greatest  value  the  professional  industrial  designer  can  gi\e  his 
client  is  an  independent,  inrbiased  and  fresh  point  of  \iew.  His  creative 
thinking  should  stimulate  the  client  and  his  organization  to^vard  the  pro- 
duction of  something  better.  It  is  always  difficult  to  think  creatively  and 
still  produce  practically.  I  have  noticed  that  ^\hen  industrial  designers 
go  on  the  payrolls  of  large  industries,  they  often  become  dominated  by  the 
engineering  department,  spending  far  more  time  learning  what  cannot  be 
done  than  what  can  be  done.  Any  young  designer  in  a  large  corporation 
quickly  learns  that  it  simply  doesn't  pay  to  produce  sketches  that  are  imprac- 
tical. As  a  result,  he  soon  thinks  like  his  superiors  and,  when  he  does, 
he  no  longer  truly  creates.  This  is  ^vhy  many  of  our  largest  corporations 
retain  outside  industrial  designers  despite  the  fact  that  they  ha\e  adequate 
and  highly  trained  staffs  of  their  own.  Ideas  are  precious  and  they  are  not 
easily  b(jrn.  Most  products  are  so  complex  that  they  cannot  be  the  product 
of  one  mind,  and  the  ideal  coinbinntiot}  ii.sunlly  is  established  wJ\en  a  truly 
creative  person  is  working  ivitlt  an  open-juinded.  but  entirely  practical 
person.  As  a  team,  they  produce  something  fresh  and  distinctive  u'hicli,  at 
the  same  time,  can  be  manufactured  economically. 

The  talented  designer  thrives  on  a  variety  of  problems.  No  truly 
creative  designer  can  style  automobiles  year  in  and  year  out  and  not  go 
stale.  It  has  been  my  own  observation  that  a  talented  designer  can 
give  all  his  thought  and  time  to  a  specific  problem  for  only  about  three  or 
four  months  at  a  time.  After  that  he  needs  new  fields  to  conquer  and  a 
change  of  scenery.  No  designer  can  pour  his  entire  energy  and  creative 
thought  into  styling  a  refrigerator  for  1947,  for  example,  and  then  turn 
around  the  next  year  and  produce  a  radically  new  and  better  one  for  1948. 
The  designers  who  ^vork  ivithin  industry,  producing  appliances  and  auto- 
mobiles year  after  year  rapidly  lose  the  creati\eness  of  a  fresh  approach. 

I  kno^v  this  from  personal  experience  because  I  ha\e  hired  designers 
who  have  been  on  the  staffs  of  large  corporations,  ^vorking  on  the  same 
appliances  year  after  year.  It  ^vas  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  they  im- 
proved and  blossomed  when  assigned  to  completely  new  problems.  After 
six  months  of  effort,  their  abilities  as  designers  had  more  than  doubled. 
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Designers  should  not  be  pampered  as  prima  donnas  because  they  are 
artists.  On  the  other  hand,  designers  employed  by  industry  cannot  be  as- 
signed year  in  and  year  out  to  styling  dashboards  inider  the  strict  and  close 
scrutiny  of  the  engineering  department  without  losing  most  of  their  creati\'e- 
ness  and  their  sense  of  style. 

Another  very  interesting  comparison  between  industrial  design  and 
other  phases  of  production  is  that  creative  ideas  are  not  necessarily  born  of 
numbers.  For  example,  an  acre  of  draftsmen  —  a  common  sight  in  our  large 
aircraft  and  automotive  plants  —  can  turn  out  so  many  square  miles  of 
blueprints  a  month.  But  the  setting  up  of  an  industrial  design  department 
and  the  hiring  of  50  designers  does  not  necessarily  assure  a  trtdy  distinctive 
and  successful  product.  One  truly  talented  industrial  designer  is  ivortli 
more  than  ten  average  designers.  A  large  number  of  mediocre  ideas  does 
not  necessarily  produce  one  good  idea  and  an  industrial  designer  who  has 
the  talent  to  produce  that  07ie  good  idea  is  rare. 

I  often  hear  industrial  designers  say  that  since  they  are  competent 
artists,  and  since  the  basic  la^vs  of  art  apply  to  all  industrial  design 
problems,  it  follows  that  they  should  be  able  to  solve  any  problem  in  any 
branch  of  industrial  design.  This  is  like  saying  that,  since  mathematics, 
physics  and  chemistry  are  the  basis  of  our  engineering  professions,  anyone 
^vith  an  adequate  kno^vledge  of  these  sciences  should  be  able  to  apply  him- 
self to  any  specialized  task  in  the  field  of  engineering  development.  W'e 
all  know,  however,  that  the  sum  of  knowledge  in  engineering  has  beconte 
so  staggeringly  great  that  specialists  are  now  pinpointing  their  efforts  in 
very  narrow  channels.  The  engineer  has  never  been  expected  to  kno^v 
very  much  about  marketing  and  consiuner  tastes  and  preferences.  The 
industrial  designer,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  only  ha\'e  mastered  the 
fundamentals  of  art  and  their  application  to  industry  but  he  must  also 
be  an  expert  in  marketing  and  consumer  tastes,  and  these  vary  ividely 
with  different  applications  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Industrial  design  is,  therefore,  tremendously  broad  in  its  scope  of 
products  and  its  application.  It  is  also  broad  in  the  understanding  and 
interpretation  it  requires  in  solving  any  specific  problem.  It  includes  all 
consumer  articles,  except  clothing  and  soft  goods.  Nearlv  every  page 
in  the  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue  presents  producis  thai  ha\c  been  carefully 
sttidied  by  the  industrial  designer. 

The  products  of  capital  industry  are  also  styled  —  such  things  as 
machine  tools,  turbines  and  heavy  industrial  equipment.  Here  the  object 
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Industrial  design  is  a  truly  versatile  profession  covering  everytlmv^ 
from  lipsticks  to  locomotives.  This  broad  scope  of  effort  requires 
more  than  an  appreciation  of  the  fundamentals  of  applied  art.  A 
knowledge  of  the  merchandising  methods  and  production  limita- 
tions in  eacli  field  of  applicatioti  is  essential.  These  requirements 
are  so  broad  that  specialization  is  now  taking  place  iti  the  pro- 
iession. 


is  to  make  tlie  machine  tool  look  husky  and  efficient  rather  than  merely 
pretty.  Actually,  tests  i  the  field  sho^v  that  a  ivorker  w'\\\  take  better  care 
of  and  shoiv  gieater  pride   in  his  machine  if  it  looks  smartly  designed. 

Industrial  design  is  an  important  factor  in  the  field  of  architecture 
^vhere  merchandising  is  concerned.  This  aspect  is  discussed  in  a  later 
chapter.  Such  design  touches  all  phases  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cations —  railroads,  aircraft,  steamships. 

A  designer  who  could  style  the  exterior  and  interior  of  a  transport 
plane  requires  not  only  a  well-developed  background  in  the  basics  of  art 
and  engineering  but  also  a  knowledge  of  air  transport  merchandising.  His 
task  includes  the  selection  of  fabrics,  design  of  seating,  lighting  and  all 
equipment,  ste^vardesses'  uniforms,  loading  ramps,  and  so  on  —  the  list 
is  surprisingly  long.  A  person  who  is  talented  enough  to  perform  this  job 
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Desigtiing  for  the  lrayisf>ortatioyi  industry  requires  years  o\  jyrattical  exl'ci ieiue.  Sidle  is  Un'i^e, 
function  highly  important,  deiielopment  costs  unusually  high,  and  obsolescence  becoming  ijureas- 
ingly  rapid.  Good  design  here  cayi  result  only  through  the  closest  cooperation  between  tnanagement 
and  the  industrial  designer. 
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adequately  certainly  could  not  be  expected  to  design  a  line  of  ladies'  ^vrist 
\\atches  nor  to  package  a  line  of  pharmaceutical  products.  The  field  of 
industrial  design  is  so  broad  that  specialization  is  absolutely  essential.  Even 
as  we  have  mechanical  engineers  who  would  not  attempt  to  solve  a  problem 
in  electronics,  and  electrical  engineers  who  could  not  possibly  develop  a 
new  synthetic  resin,  in  the  broad  areas  of  industrial  design  there  are  highly 
skilled  specialists  u'ho  work  primarily  in  their  own  fields. 

T^venty  years  ago  when  art  was  first  applied  to  mass  production,  there 
^vas  no  such  skill  and  no  such  specialization.  The  early  industrial  designer 
^\"as  willing  to  tackle  anything  and  everything  and,  as  a  result,  he  failed 
more  often  than  not.  He  either  produced  designs  that  were  impractical  for 
mass  production  and  could  not  be  made,  or  he  produced  designs  that,  while 
pleasing  to  himself  esthetically,  were  not  acceptable  to  the  mass  consimier 
and,  therefore,  did  not  show  profitable  sales.  As  a  result,  many  manufac- 
turers came  to  believe  that  the  industrial  designer  was  an  impractical  vision- 
ary who  had  to  be  watched  closely  lest  he  dream  up  beautifully  air-brushed 
intangibles  that  coidd  never  be  used  without  complete  re-working  by  an 
engineering  department. 

For  this  reason,  as  the  profession  has  matured,  top  professional  organi- 
zations have  departmentalized,  breaking  down  their  personnel  into  trans- 
portation design,  product  development,  packaging  and  interior  design. 
This  specialization  does  not  mean  that  designers  in  one  department  are 
not  capable  of  making  genuine  contributions  to  another.  On  the  contrary, 
their  fresh  point  of  view  is  welcomed.  However,  to  see  a  problem  through 
to  a  successfid  conclusion,  the  knowledge  of  experts  is  required.  The  cost 
of  most  new  products,  including  engineering,  tooling,  advertising  and 
marketing  is  so  tremendous  that  no  manufacturer  can  afford  to  be  wrong. 
He  certainly  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  heart  of  his  business  —  namely, 
his  product  —  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  artist  ^vho  has  decided  to 
free-lance  as  an  industrial  designer.  There  is  no  individual  industrial  de- 
signer, regardless  of  his  talents,  who  is  capable  of  solving  adequately  every 
product  problem  for  American  business. 

The  ^vise  executive  buys  industrial  design  largely  because  he  realizes 
that  his  organization,  no  matter  how  carefully  managed,  is  bound  to  be- 
come in-grown  and  self-centered  in  its  thinking.  Fresh,  creative  ideas  are 
precious  and  essential  to  continued  growth,  because  ^ve  are  in  a  period  of 
unprecedented  change.  An  organization  is  as  fresh  and  creative  in  its  think- 
ing as  the  inspiration  it  gets  from  the  top. 
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Industrial  Design  and  Merchandising 


Merchandising  is  the  means  by  which  a  product  is  moved  to  the  con- 
sumer. Since  the  primary  aim  (il  tlie  industrial  designer  is  to  aid  that  move- 
ment, he  must  be  aware  ot  modern  methods  in  merchandising  and  ho^v  art 
appUed  to  mercliandising  can  stimulate  consmner  acceptance.  Ho^v  a  prod- 
uct or  service  is  to  be  merchandised  influences  desis:nino-  ri"ht  from  the 

o  o  i> 

start.  For  example,  very  few  manufactiners  sell  only  one  product.  The  costs 
of  mass  distribution  are  so  great  that  most  manufacturers  prefer  to  sell 
a  line.  In  electric  irons  one  might  ha\e  a  "leader"  priced  at  S2.49 
and  then  offer  three  other  electric  irons  with  prices  spaced  at  appro- 
priate intervals  all  the  ^vay  up  to  a  new  and  super  deluxe  steam  iron  selling 
for  S19.50.  The  pinpose  of  this  broad  spread  in  price  range  and  quality  is 
to  stimulate  the  merchandising  principle  of  " trading-up" .  This  principle 
has  been  pro\en  successful  in  many  di\erse  fields.  Success  in  merchandising 
such  a  program  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  skill  of  the  industrial 
designer  in  making  all  products  attractive  and  pro\  iding  each  ^vith  a  sales 
appeal  factor  justifying  its  position  in  the  price  range. 

The  "leader"  is  advertised  and  serves  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  pros- 
pective customer  into  the  store.  Neither  the  manufacturer  nor  the  dealer 
makes  much  profit  on  the  "leader".  It  is  sitrrply  a  means  of  writing  off 
overhead  and  of  building  business.  However,  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
customers  who  come  in  a  store  planning  to  i)uy  the  "leader"  end  by  "trading- 
up"  and  jjinchasing  a  higher  priced  product.  The  primary  means  of  stimu- 
lating the  impulse  to  "trade-up"  is  through  design  —  the  stimulation  of 
eye  appeal,  combined  with  improved  fimctional  featuies.  This  principle 
has  been  used  ^vith  luiusual  success  in  the  refrigerator  industry. 

A  well-planned  line  requires  ingenuity  because  many  duplicate  parts 
must  be  used  on  all  models  to  save  initial  tooling  and  engineering  invest- 
ment and  to  simplify  inventories  and  inanufactining  operations.  Thus, 
from  a  style  standpoint,  the  stinndation  to  "trade-up"  is  largely  one  of 
sheer  skill  in  the  application  of  visual  ornamentaiion.  Willi  liiis  must  be 
combined  the  keen  merchandising  of  various  features. 
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In  refrigerators,  for  example,  automatic  defrosting  is  an  extra.  Glass 
shel\es  are  an  extra.  Ice  trays  that  pop  the  ice  cubes  out  automatically 
are  extras,  and  so  the  list  goes.  It  takes  smart  planning  to  evaluate  properly 
the  order  in  which  these  extras  should  be  used  to  stimulate  "trading-up" 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Only  careful  nrarket  analysis  and  keen  ob- 
servance of  buying  trends  can  guide  an  intelligent  solution. 

Pricing  is  also  very  important  in  planning  a  line  of  merchandise,  for 
"trading-up"  is  based  entirely  on  the  principle  that  the  buyer  comes  into  the 
store  prepared  to  pay  one  price  for  a  model  and  is  influenced  by  the  eye  and 
con\enience  appeal  of  "extras"  to  buy  a  higher  priced  model.  Let  us 
say,  a  woman  comes  to  buy  a  6  cubic  foot  refrigerator  which  is  being  ad\  er- 
tised  at  $120.50.  She  finds,  however,  that  this  is  a  "leader"  and  does  not 
lia\'e  automatic  defrosting.  She  remembers  that  it  was  a  nuisance  to  de- 
frost her  old  refrigerator,  so  she  looks  at  other  models.  She  finds  the  next 
higlier-priced  refrigerator  at  $139.50.  Although  it  too  is  6  cubic  feet  in  size, 
it  offers  the  added  convenience  of  aiuomatic  defrosting  and  has  far  more 
eye-appeal.  There  is  an  attractive  and  smartly  illuminated  panel  above  the 
evaporator  door.  The  shiny  nameplate  is  as  attractively  designed  as  a  costly 
compact.  Improved  space  is  provided  for  the  storage  of  vegetables  —  and  so 
the  list  goes.  The  woman  buyer  is  more  and  more  attracted  to  this  model, 
realizing  that  all  these  extras  are  going  to  cost  only  $19.00  over  the  price 
of  the  "leader"  model.  The  alert  sales  clerk  acquaints  her  with  the  fact  that 
the  6  cubic  foot  size  probably  is  not  large  enough  for  her  family.  The  recent 
trend  has  been  toward  larger  and  larger  refrigerators  per  family,  and  so  the 
prospective  btiyer  is  soon  convinced  that  an  8  cubic  foot  refrigerator  with 
added  space  for  frozen  foods  is  the  \  ery  minimum  that  can  meet  her  require- 
ments. The  result  is  that  she  winds  up  willing  to  pay  $178.00  for  her  re- 
frigerator. Glamour,  improved  function  and  good  salesmanship  ha\e  finally 
closed  the  deal;  and  both  the  dealer  and  manufacturer  have  moved  a  greater 
dollar  volume  of  merchandise  than  would  have  otherwise  been  possible  had 
they  advertised  the  $178.00  refrigerator  in  the  first  place. 

The  industrial  designer,  through  his  knowledge  of  style  and  tooling, 
can  build  a  wider  and  better-balanced  line  within  a  given  capital  investment, 
thus  providing  a  greater  opportunity  to  exploit  successfidly  this  merchandis- 
ing principle. 

To  provide  greater  outlets  for  their  products,  many  manufacturers 
make  products  under  different  brand  names.  Our  large  catalog  houses  and 
department  stores  merchandise  many  appliances  under  their  own  brand 
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names  that  are  manufactured  for  them  by  nationally-known  companies. 
These  products  must  have  as  many  interchangeable  parts  as  possible.  In 
other  ^vords,  if  a  manufacturer  of  electric  fans  is  planning  on  selling  a  line 
of  fans  through  Sears-Roebuck  and  another  line  of  fans  through  R.  H. 
Macy  and  a  third  line  to  his  o\vn  dealers,  he  would  naturally  much  prefer 
to  sell  all  three  outlets  substantially  the  same  fan  Avith  only  enough  visual 
modification  to  prevent  association  in  the  mind  of  the  ultimate  consiuner. 
This  trend  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  increase  because  more  and 
more  large  merchandising  organizations  are  being  set  up  to  mo\e  the  jMod- 
ucts  of  American  industry  to  the  consumer.  It  Avill  mean  more  and  more 
ne^v  brand  names.  Here,  the  problem  assigned  to  the  industrial  designer  is 
to  make  several  completely  distinctive  lines  of  products  from  substantially 
the  same  tooling.  Through  minor  modifications  in  external  appearances, 
changes  in  name  plates  and  color,  and  with  relati\ely  small  in\estments  in 


■■Chcciccakc"  is  one  of  llic  juiindiiliou  slajiis  of  puhlicily  l>holograj>hs, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  help  mercliamiise  SDwelhini;  as  /iinc/v 
functional  as  a  dynamo.  Fine  design,  hoieever,  can  add  sales  ajijual 
In  industrial  equipment.  lis  aim  sliiinid  be  to  make  a  praduel  look 
mure  rugged,  efficient  .simple  lo  operate  and  maintain. 
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new  tooling  he  can  establish  a  completely  ne^v  line,  thereby  opening  up  new 
markets.  Tht-  increased  volume  that  may  be  built  up  this  way  considerably 
affects  the  unit  cost  of  production.  Obviously,  one  of  the  most  \ital  factors 
of  success  in  tin;  type  of  merchandising  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  industrial  de  i  >ner  and  the  inoenuitv  of  his  \\ork. 

Further  facto,  ;  of  merchandising  that  limit  design  are  such  considera- 
tions as  shipping  \v'oight,  freight  car  clearances,  carton  and  crating  costs. 
For  example,  if  a  designer  puts  fixed  legs  and  a  fixed  dashboard  and  lighting 
fixture  on  an  electric  ranoe.  he  \\ill  disco\er  that  the  increased  dimensions 
of  the  shipping  crate  are  such  that  there  will  be  a  gi^eat  reduction  in  the 
num!:)er  of  ranges  possible  to  load  in  one  standard  freight  car.  He  may  then 
have  to  modify  his  design  so  the  legs  are  removable  and  easily  motnited  by 
the  dealer  in  the  field. 

Methods  of  distribution  also  play  an  important  part  in  design.  There 
are  three  basic  means  of  moving  merchandise  —  through  stores,  by  77iail  order 
catalogs,  and  by  door-to-door  selling.  The  industrial  designer  should  follow 
his  product  to  the  ultimate  point  of  sale  in  each  of  these  methods  of  distribu- 
tion. He  should  be  concerned  \vith  showroom  design  and  presentation  in 
order  to  stimulate  dealer  and  distributor  enthusiasm.  He  should  design 
point-of-sale  displays  and  store  interiors.  He  should  talk  ^vith  buyers  and 
sales  clerks.  One  of  his  prime  responsibilities  is  to  find  out  ivhy  a  gi\'en 
product  is  selling,  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  trips  into  the  field  to  gain 
this    kno^vledge. 

Products  that  are  sold  through  mail  order  catalogs  rely  primarily  on 
price  and  eye-appeal,  because  in  a  catalog  the  product  may  be  sho^vn  visually 
in  full  colors  and  may  be  accurately  priced,  but  quality  and  much  of  the 
function  are,  of  necessity,  described  verbally.  For  these  reasons,  the  styling 
of  a  product  and  its  presentation  in  the  catalog's  format  becomes  a  particu- 
larly important  means  of  moving  the  merchandise. 

Door-to-door  canvassing  undoubtedly  will  increase  in  coming  years 
when  competition  for  the  consumer  dollar  grows.  We  may  anticipate  seeing 
all  household  appliances  sold  from  efficient  and  glamourous  miniature  stores 
mounted  on  large  motor  trailers  towed  right  up  to  your  front  door  by  your 
smiling  dealer.  The  prime  la^v  of  good  merchandising  is  to  shoiv  the  mer- 
chandise. What  better  way  to  sell  a  ivoman  an  electric  toaster  or  a  new  wash- 
ing machine  tiian  to  take  a  model  kitchen  directly  to  her  front  door  and 
demonstrate  the  equipment?  Fuller  brushes  and  the  Electrolux  vacuum 
cleaner  show  that  substantial  businesses  may  be  built  on  this  principle  of 
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Style  can  build  a  larger  line  from  substantially  the 
stinie  tooling  and  engineering  investment  by  chang- 
ing the  housings  and  nanicplate  by  which  the  con- 
sumer normally  identifies  a  product.  This  enables  a 
miinnfiuinrrr  to  merchandise  substantially  the  same 
jiroilui  I  through  several  outlets,  using  difjerent  trade 
Ufimrs  tnid  jnicing. 


merchandising.  The  pnxkicts,  of  course,  must  speak  lor  tlicmsehes  in  (om- 
petition  with  merciiancUse  that  can  he  hought  in  ,i  store  or  through  a 
catalog.  Here  ^ve  should  rememher  also  that  the  consinncr  judges  the  prod- 
iic  t  and  the  inanidactuier  l)v  tlie  ajjpearance  ot  tlie  salesman.  His  dress  and 
manner,  the  catalog  and  kit  he  carries— all  these  things  nuist  he  criticalh 
studied  in  the  light  of'  good  merchandising. 

Another  essential  |)hase  ol  merchandising  is  the  sliitiulatiott  of  lite  (/cA/rc 
for  ou'iiershiji  on  the  jitivl  of  lite  <  oiiMiiiicr.  This  is  initi.dlv  done  through 
advertising,  and  heie  the  industrial  designer  and  the  achertising  agencv 
have  exactly  the  same  ohjecti\e  tor  tlieir  nuuual  (lient  -i.e.,  ini  re.ised 
sales  and  profit.  The  industrial  designer  sup|)lies  the  .uheiiising  e\])ert 
with  much  of  the  ammunition  for  iiis  storv.  Siu  h  lac  tors  as  e\e-ap|ie,d.  im- 
j)ro\ed  iunclion  and  jiroduct  |)c'rson,dil\  .uc  siion>,;  poinis  ol  cdusuiiu-r 
interest.  Pick  up  aiu'  newspaper  or  consuniev  in.i^.i/inc  .ii  v.iiidom  .nul 
make   a   check   of   ihe   ad\ertisemenis    \ou    lind.    ()\ci    li.dl    ol    ilu-ni    will 
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feature  appearance,  eye-appeal,  glamour  and  other  factors  appealing  to 
the  emotions,  whether  the  product  is  a  refrigerator  or  a  toilet  soap. 
Close  cooperation  bet^veen  the  ad\ertising  agency,  the  industrial  designer 
and  the  client  can  result  in  a  product  of  far  greater  consumer  appeal.  It  will 
also  mean  closer  integration  between  the  product  itself  and  all  booklets, 
catalogs,  point  of  sale  displays,  store  interiors  and  other  factors  that  stimulate 
sales. 

The  industrial  designer  may  also  help  his  client  in  public  relations. 
There  is  at  present  in  the  United  States  such  a  tremendous  consumer 
expectancy  toward  new  and  better  things  that  an  outstanding  product  or  a 
ne^v  and  improved  service  is  actually  news  and  7nay  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturer  through  the  editorial  jjages  of  our  magazines  and  neivs- 
papers.  Women's  magazines  particidarly  are  always  looking  for  stories  with 
human  interest  and  ^vith  ne^v  appeal. 

The  Libby-O^vens  Ford  "Kitchen  of  Tomorrow",  for  example,  captured 
so  much  public  interest  that  it  appeared  in  nearly  every  important  con- 
sinner  magazine,  all  press  services,  and  on  t^venty  radio  programs.  Depart- 
ment stores  even  paid  for  its  exhibition,  and  nearly  two  million  people  sa\v 
the  kitchen  and  listened  to  a  t^venty-minute  lecture  on  its  function. 

\\'hile  most  products  cannot  hope  for  this  degree  of  publicity  (because 
most  products  have  to  be  more  nearly  do^vn-to-earth  for  immediate  sales)  the 
public  reception  of  all  new  products  should  be  planned  carefully.  Here,  the 
industrial  designer,  because  he  lends  personality  to  the  product,  can  be  of 
outstanding  assistance  in  hitting  editorial  pages. 

Thus  we  see  the  industrial  designer  should  watch  every  step  of  product 
development  from  the  concept  of  the  idea  do\\n  to  the  ultimate  sale.  Art 
applied  to  merchandising  can  yield  as  spectacular  results  as  art  applied  to 
the  product  itself,  and  here  we  still  ha\e  a  long  ^vay  to  go. 
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Procedure  in  Product  Design 
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There  are  five  basic  steps  in  the  sound  development  ot  a  product  or 
service  and  this  is  true  ^vhether  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  cheiving  gum  or 
operate  an  airline.  A  careful  study  dtning  each  stage  is  important  to  the 
final  success  of  the  product  —  and  any  short-cuts  are  dangerous  since  they 
run  the  risk  of  lo^vered  consumer-acceptance. 

Orientation 

The  first  phase  is  orientation  —  a  period  during  ^vhich  a  careful  survey 
is  made  of  competition.  If  you  are  bringing  out  a  ne^v  product  you  will 
want  to  know  the  sales  potential  and  competiti\e  experience.  If  you  want 
continued  growth  for  your  old  products,  a  study  of  competition  will  enable 
you  to  see  yoiu'  product  as  the  consimier  sees  it  —  on  a  basis  of  comparison. 

A  Slavey  shoiUd  also  be  made  of  production,  materials,  methods,  equip- 
ment and  costs.  Such  basic  questions  as —"What  shall  we  make  — how 
shall  we  distribute  it  — ho^v  can  we  improve  oin-  product  — how  can  we  cut 
costs  —  ho^v  can  ^ve  increase  our  dollar  sales?"— these  are  all  questions  of 
orientation.  They  are  questions  of  making  fundamental  decisions  as  to 
direction  of  procedure.  No  product  development  progranr  can  be  a  success 
unless  objectives  are  well  defined  and  guidance  is  ^vllole-hearted  and  ade- 
quate. Also,  an  important  part  of  orientation  is  the  research  of  consumer 
needs. 

Creation 

Once  the  basic  delineation  of  objectives  has  been  defined,  sound  crea- 
tive thinking  is  well  under  \\ay.  In  product  de\ elopment  and  styling  the  first 
phase  is  the  making  of  idea  sketches  —  and  many  of  them.  It  is  important 
to  realize  that  the  right  idea  is  only  one  in  a  hundred,  and  the  creati\e 
designer  and  engineer  is  a  man  ^vho  is  ^silling  tcj  "stick  his  neck  oiu." 
Dining  the  creative  stages  the  man  ^vho  says  "it  can't  be  made"  is  not  going 
to  go  as  far  as  the  man  who  seeks  something  truly  ne^\',  different  and  fresh 
and  is  willing  to  ask  "why".  It  is  always  easier  to  reach  for  the  stars  and  then 
come  down  to  earth  with  something  fresh  and  new  tlian  it  is  to  raise  the 
sights  of  someone  ivho  is  eternally  practical  but,  of  necessity,  dogmatic  and 
liynited  in  vision.  The  early  stages  of  creative  styling  and  engineering,  once 
the  objectives  have  been  determined,  should  be  a  period  of  complete  free- 
dom in  creative  thinking.  * 

The  second  phase  is  round-table  conferences  between  designers,  engi- 
neers, sales  executives,  production  experts  and  top  company  executives.  The 
purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  separate  the  ^vheat  from  the  chaff.  Most  of 
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the  creative  sketches  are  impractical,  too  radical  or  too  far  ad\anced  for 
current  consumer  tastes.  Conferences  are  a  vicans  of  selection. 

Conferences  neaiK  ahvays  mean  a  cainjnoinise.  Vevy  iew  products 
made  by  mass  production  are  entirely  the  creation  of  any  one  man.  When 
a  group  of  talented  designers,  engineers  and  execiuives  put  their  minds 
to  a  specific  product,  there  are  boinid  to  he  differences  of  opinion  and,  as  a 
result,  the  hnal  design  is  ahvays  a  comjnoniise.  There  \vill  be  compromise 
in  style,  finiction.  materials  and  costs.  Thereiore  the  attitude  of  all  those 
concerned  with  the  creation  of  a  new  product  should  be  in  the  spirit  of  give- 
and-take  —  since  no  one  has  a  corner  on  all  the  brains  or  ingentiity. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  choosing  a  final  design  from  a  ^vide  series 
of  idea  sketches  is  to  map  them  in  profusion  on  the  wdU  and  li\e  Avith  them 
for  a  fe^\'  days.  Li\ability  in  design  is  far  more  important  than  snap-judg- 
ment. \bu  -ivill  hnd  that  a  good  design  "grows  on  \ou"  while  a  poor  one 
tires.  It  is  of  greatest  importance  that  the  industrial  designer  be  able 
to  express  visually  creatixe  ideas  for  nexv  jModucts  so  clearly  that  they 
may  be  appreciated  and  imderstood  by  all  concerned  in  an  organization. 

As  the  creati\e  stage  of  product  development  grows,  the  first  aim  should 
be  toxvard  a  visual  full-scale  model.  This  need  not  be  made  in  the  final 
materials  of  mass  production  but  it  should  rcseml)le  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  exact  article  that  will  be  seen  by  the  consumer.  Aircraft  manufactiners, 
for  example,  make  full-scale  "mock-ups"  of  aircraft  interiors  in  order  to 
plan  adequate  seating  arrangements  and  to  \  isualize  color  and  textine 
schemes.  Whether  your  problem  is  one  ol  a  new  package,  an  electric  razor, 
a  lawn  mower  or  a  tractor  —  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  full-scale  model 
showing  the  |jroduct  as  it  will  appear  in  its  ultimate  form. 

Such  a  model  is  not  only  a  tremendous  aid  to  the  sales  department  — 
it  also  serves  as  guidance  in  the  better  \  isuali/ation  of  engineering  assembly, 
tools  and  dies. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  full-scale  visual  model  is  made  without  further 
changes  since  most  products  in  the  round  t.ike  on  new  characteristics  that 
were  not  apparent  in  the  initial  renderings.  Further  analysis  usually  develops 
a  second  full-scale  model  -ivhich  becomes  the  basis  of  the  final  design. 

In  most  product  development,  the  next  step  is  preliminarv  engineering, 
residting  in  a  fidl-scale  operaling  model.  For  example,  if  xve  \\'erc-  de\  c'lo|)ing 
a  new  washing  machine,  the  engineering  cle|)artment  would  in. ike  pre- 
liminary details  sullic  ieni  to  construct  an  operaliirg  model  on  the  proposed 
principles  of  design  —  a  model  not  onlv  resembling  the  visual  model  in 
ajjpearance   but  also  capable  ol   w.ishing  clothes. 
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Confirmation 

Once  a  new  design  has  been  developed,  styled  and  engineered  so  that 
we  are  sine  we  have  a  new  product  and  a  better  product  —  we  proceed  ^vith 
confirmation  of  our  development.  The  costs  of  final  tooling,  production, 
advertising  and  distribution  are  far  too  great  to  bring  out  a  new  product 
without  first  making  sure  we  are  right.  The  first  step  is  a  careful  cost 
analysis  to  see  that  the  product  is  competitive  and  will  make  money  at  a 
forecast  retail  price.  The  production  models  are  then  tested  for  function 
and  use.  They  are  given  breakdown  tests  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  discover 
"bugs"  and  errors  in  design,  in  order  to  cut  do^vn  costly  failures  in  the  field. 
A  new  model  for  an  electric  refrigerator,  for  example,  is  carefidly  tested 
for  a  full  year  before  it  sees  the  light  of  mass  production. 

Suiveys  should  be  made  of  market  acceptance  for  the  new  design. 
If  a  company  were  considering  a  packaging  change  of  major  importance, 
they  might  spot-test  consumer  acceptance  in  key  cities  and,  on  the  basis 
of  sales  residts,  judge  the  success  of  the  new  package.  Such  sur\eying 
of  acceptance  of  new  styles  has  not  yet  been  done  to  any  extent.  At 
present,  a  sinvey  usually  consists  of  showing  the  proposed  new  design 
to  dealers  and  buyers  only,  and  it  is  at  best  merely  good  guesswork. 
The  only  \alid  survey  of  market  acceptance  is  made  by  taking  a  proposed 
design  to  the  consimier  himself,  and  this  should  be  done  wherever  possible. 

The  above  steps  usually  result  in  minor  final  re\  isions  —  after  which 
final  engineering,  detailing,  and  specifications  are  made. 
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Production 

Tooling  and  purchasing-  are  immediately  started,  based  on  the  approved 
and  final  design.  Plant  layout  is  often  modified  for  new  assembly  lines 
and  production  procedure  established.  This  is  usuallv  beyond  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  industrial  designer  except  where  changes  or  moditications  m 
design  become  apparent  because  of  production  ditficultics.  However,  the 
desioner  usually  does  see  his  product  in  production  and  thus  is  able  to 
appreciate  tooling  and  other  limiting  factors  of  design,  so  that  later 
designs  may  be  better  coordinated  with  plant  facilities. 


Distribution 


During  the  linal  engineering  stages  of  most  [noduc  i  clc\elopmcnt.  the 
sales  organization  is  doing  initial  groundwork.  The  advertising  agency  and 
public  relations  counsel  are  building  up  initial  consumer  interest  and  de- 
mand. Dealers  and  distributors  are  primed  and  receptive. 

The  actual  methods  of  distribution  are  beyond  the  sccipe  ol  the  indus- 
trial designer  although  he  must  be  aware  of  their  imijortance  and.  m  par- 
ticular, he  must  be  sensitive  to  the  desires  of  the  dealer  who  is  to  disphn 
and  sell  the  product.  Trips  into  the  field  with  the  sales  start  to  observe 
product  sales  actually  on  the  buying  line  are  an  extremely  important  experi- 
ence for  any  designer.  It  is  Ins  jniminy  ""'""-^  "/  dct'eluj>ni;j:  thai  sixth  sens,' 
—  consitiner  trend  in  style  pvejeienee. 

In  any  alert  organization  these  live  pha.ses  in  product  de\elopment 
are  going  on  continuously.  Research  is  never-ending  and  product  improxe- 
meiu  never  stops.  A  product  that  is  truly  and  distinctly  better  ih.ni  th  u 
offered  by  competition  is  not  easily  born  nor  can  it  hold  that  ciui.ible  |)om 
tion  without  continued  effort.  Therefore,  everx  company,  regardless  ol  the 
product  or  service,  should  set  up  re.search  and  dexelopment  men  ^vithin  their 
organization  and  sliould  retain  outsiders  as  consultants  on  .mx  ol  the  aboxe 
phases  that  seem  necessary,  in  order  to  develop  ,ind  grow  coniinn.ilh 
ihrouglu.ut  the  years.  The  cosis  of  sound  jilannin,^  and  reseairli  me  rehi- 
lively  small.  The  sl>ark,  guidance  and  stimulation  jor  these  jnoeednres  must 
come  from  the  top  and.  if  continuously  and  leisely  executed.  the\  will  /wv 
magnificent  dividends. 
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Importance  of  Model  Making 
in  Industrial  Design 


Before  any  design  goes  into  mass  production,  a  full-scale  model  should 
be  made  and,  if  at  all  feasible,  an  operating  model.  The  costs  of  tooling,  mer- 
chandising and  advertising  are  so  great  that  any  economies  gained  by  skip- 
ping the  model-making  step  are  more  than  offset  by  the  greater  risk  of  pro- 
ducing an  article  that  lacks  consumer  acceptance  through  failures  in  styling 
or  fiuiction.  Renderings  are  particularly  misleading  and  should  serve  only 
the  function  of  stimulating  new,  fresh,  creative  thinking.  In  other  words, 
renderings  are  only  the  expressions  of  the  idea  stage.  As  soon  as  a  proposed 
form  for  a  new  product  has  been  selected,  models  should  be  produced  —  in 
full  scale  whenever  possible  or  practical.  Half  and  quarter-scale  models  are 
completely  misleading  because  most  people  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
appreciate  or  visualize  changes  in  scale.  A  molding  on  a  quarter-scale  model 
of  a  refrigerator  may  look  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  ^vhen  the  same  design 
is  enlarged  to  full  scale,  the  molding  will  be  completely  out  of  proportion 
—  usually  too  large. 

Since  scale  models  are  made  for  the  judgment  of  executives  as  well 
as  the  designer  himself,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  executives  especially 
do  not  appreciate  ho^v  a  scale  model  \\ill  look  when  it  is  enlarged  to  full 
size.  Except  for  preliminary  planning  in  objects  as  large  as  automobiles 
and  locomotives,  scale  models  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Scale  models 
of  interiors  are  very  misleading.  There  is  no  way  to  enlarge  in  scale  such 
things  as  textures,  which  are  a  \  itally  important  part  of  any  interior  design. 
Moreover,  scale  models  of  interiors  are  seldom  viewed  from  eye  level  and 
usually  seem  very  cramped  and  small  as  compared  ^vith  the  finished  design. 
Scale  models  do  help,  however,  just  as  a  rendering  helps,  in  planning  space 
and  construction  methods.  But  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  express  ade- 
quately the  character  of  the  finished  product. 
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Another  point  in  model  making  \\hi(h  should  be  watched  is  that  the 
texture  and  hnish  nnist  be  the  same  as  in  the  linal,  completed  object.  A  clay 
model,  for  example,  of  a  full-scale  electric  toaster  ^vill  look  nothing  like  the 
completed  chrome-plated  and  plastic-finisiied  article.  Clay  has  a  different 
index  of  reflectivity,  and  one  sees  an  electric:  toaster  l)v  its  reflection. 
Clay  as  a  plastic  medium  is  exellent  for  model  studies,  but  its  use  alone 
for  the  final  model  of  an  appliance  designed  for  mass  production  is  false 
economy.  Such  appliances  should  be  presented  in  the  final  materials, 
of  mass  production  exactly  as  they  will   look  and   feel   to   the  consumer. 

In  designing  a  streamlined  surface,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
plastic  forms  are  seen  by  highlights  rather  than  by  ele\ation  or  contour. 
Thus,  forms  in  compound  cmvatme  caimot  be  adecjuately  \isuali/ed  except 
in  perspective  renderings  or  in  the  roinid.  Desigirers  in  the  past,  since 
they  usually  worked  Avith  tectonic  form,  could  visualize  accmately  the 
appearance  of  a  structure  in  ele\ation,  section,  and  orthogr.ijjliic  pro- 
jection. This  is  because  tectonic  form,  being  crisp  and  prismatic  in  structine, 
is  seen  by  its  corners  aird  edges;  that  is,  by  its  outline  or  ele\'ation.  Plastic 
form  is  more  elusive  and  can  be  truly  appreciated  only  in  a  full-scale  model. 
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Duo  Coach  Co. 


Air  brush  renderiiigi  and  scale  models  can  be  misleudiiiij,. 
Only  a  full  scale  u'orking  model  can  assure  a  manufacturer 
that  design  and  engineering  are  right.  The  trailer  above 
zcas  modeled  in  a  matter  of  several  months,  and  made  ac- 
curate fn'icing  and  U'sling  l)ossible. 


J.    Gorrtiin  Lippincott.    (iosit 


Courtesy   of   Sii 


Product  development  takes  place  during  modelmaking.  The 
first  photograph  to  the  right  shows  a  clay  model  of  a  pro- 
posed design  for  the  Simmons  Electric  Blanket  control. 
The  operating  model  finally  selected  is  shown  below  and 
was  picked  because  of  the  merchandising  opportunities  in 
the  thermometcr-t\pe  dial. 
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In  styling  any  plastic  form,  surface  decoration  becomes  particularly 
important.  Such  decoration  may  be  achie\ed  in  t^vo  ways:  either  bv 
\ariation  in  the  form  itself  —  in  which  case  highlights  and  shadows  will 
be  picked  up  —  or  through  a  change  of  material  or  texture  whidi  will 
|)ro\ide  \ariation  in  color  and  interest. 

In  automobiles,  this  change  of  mateiial  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  application  of  chrome-plated  radiator  grille,  biunpers  and  trim.  These 
chrome  parts  add  the  sparkle  and  interest  ot  liighlights,  and  ihe\'  accentuate 
lorm.  Stri]:)  the  modern  automobile  of  its  chrome  and  \()U  will  find  it 
deadly  uninteresting.  This  is  because  plastic  form  itself  is  uninteresting 
and  needs  relief  in  ornamentation. 

Only  the  use  of  models,  hoi\e\er,  shows  irlinc  the  need  lor  contrast 
is  recjuired  and  Iioii'  it  can  best  t)e  ol)tained.  Good  model-making  costs 
money.  A  full-size  operating  model  of  a  new  lawn  mower  may  cost  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars,  but  it  ^vill  demonstrate  the  soimdness  of  a 
design   requiring   twenty   thousand   dollars   in   new   tools. 

In  de\ eloping  many  products,  it  is  desirable  lor  the  designer  to  work 
in  the  model  shop  itself.  For  example,  in  the  de\elopmeiu  ol  models  lor 
a  new  fountain  pen,  tlie  cpiestion  of  ho\v  the  pen  "feels"  in  the  hand 
cannot  be  judged  from  a  rendering.  Ho^v  the  clip  wiW  look  in  a  pocket: 
how  it  will  display  in  its  package  —  appreciation  of  all  sudi  things  re- 
([uires  that  the  designer  work  directly  in  the  model  shop  with  the  model 
maker.  There  is  iro  better  ^vay  to  appreciate  material  than  to  work  flirectU 
with  the  medium  in  one's  own  hands.  For  this  reason,  a  fullv  e(piip])ed 
model  shop  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  e\ery  progressixe  industrial 
desia,ner. 


.1.    Gordon   I.i|i|>Uic(ttt.   iK'sii,'iii-r.    L.    K.    \V;Hci 


TIlis  iiKnicl  of  a  writing  id  sliow\  llir  ajijifiiiinK  r  iiiul  as- 
sembly of  <i  molded  plastic  top  and  die  cast  base.  It  is  an 
essential  step  before  final  engineering  dratfings  and  speci- 
fications. 
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Pratt   Institute 


III  automobile  is  seen  by  its  highlights,  and  this  is  true  of 
nearly  all  plastic  forms.  Renderings  can  at  best  merely  guess 
the  location  of  highlights— only  a  full  scale  mode!  can  show 
the  subtleties  of  a  fine  design. 


In  problems  where  feel  and  balance  are  as  important 
as  appearance,  many  models  are  often  made  to  aid 
the  process  of  selection.  These  models  are  in  plaster, 
and  the  final  models  will  be  made  in  the  actual  ma- 
terials of  mass  production. 


Pr.itt  InstitU' 
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J.  Gordon  Lippincott,  deaisner.  Xatioiial  InstjLute  of  Diaiier  Ser\ices 


Even  as  fuuctiotial  a  product  as  an  automatic  stoker 
can  be  improved  through  a  careful  study  of  style  and 
operation.  This  wood  model  demonstrated  the  value 
of  a  proposed  design  that  had  fewer  parts  and  was 
easier  to  clean. 


J.  Gordon  Lip|)incott.  de: 


er.  General  In 


.i  better  diaper  disposal  can  is  a  me<i?is  of  building  new 
customers  for  laundries.  Field  testing  a  proposed  design 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  full  scale 
models. 


Models  serve  not  onl\  fnoduct  development  but  Aii/o 
as  well.  ]]  Inn  a  model  ;\  beautilully  made,  it  can  be 
jihotograpbeil  and  used  In  prepare  sales  literature,  so 
that  a  campaign  max  be  jdanned  ;chile  tooling  is  taking 
j'lace. 
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Products  Mean  Prosperity 


It  is  always  a  moot  point  ^vhen  a  gadget  or  a  luxury  becomes  a  necessity. 
Forty  years  ago  the  automobile  \vas  a  gadget.  Twenty  years  ago,  it  was 
a  liixmy.  Today,  in  oin"  present  mode  of  li\ing,  the  automobile  is 
most  certainly  a  necessity.  This  illustrates  the  basic  axiom  that,  once  a 
[nodiict  or  service  attains  wide  mass  acceptance,  it  becomes  integrated  with 
our  ntetJwd  of  living  and  so  becomes  a  necessity.  America  has  measured 
her  prosperity  and  her  gro^vth  on  these  standards  of  material  production. 

Rightly  or  \vrongly,  we  have  considered  these  products  of  industry  as 
an  index  of  oiu'  national  ^vealth  and  prosperity.  We  have  been  mightily 
advanced  in  some  things  and  incredibly  liack^vards  in  others.  W'e  ha\e  de- 
\eloped  ingenious  little  things  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  daily  living,  such 
as  electric  blankets,  cinling  irons,  combination  bed  lamps  and  radios,  orange 
squeezers,  ^vafHe  irons  and  many  others,  but  •sve  ha\e  not  solved  the  problem 
of  lo^\'  cost  housing,  truly  fimctional  clothes  for  men,  or  mass-produced 
foods  that  ^vill  keep  our  nation  in  tip-top  health.  In  other  \vords,  we  have 
done  an  outstandi)ig  job  in  the  secondary  necessities  while  to  a  surprisingly 
large  extent  neglecting  the  primary  necessities  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 


Ncu'  products  mean  new  induslries.  Tlic  iini\.\ 
occcpltincc  of  air  hansport  will  ( luiuge  our  cities 
aud  our  icay  of  lix'iug. 
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J.  Gordon  Lippincott.  designer.     Allbright  ElfCLric  Corporation 


J.   Gordon  I.ippincoit.   desifrner.    m.t 


I'lashlights,  radios  or  sterling  silver— alt  contribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  create  jobs  for  the  American  consumer.  The 
continual  search  by  industr\  for  new  dint  bctlcr  products  is  one 
of  our  great  national  assets. 


rralt    Instlimo 
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There  is  a  tremendous  market  for  American  industry  in  supplying  real 
human  needs.  This  country  does  not  require  another  electric  toaster  %vhen 
there  are  aheady  over  30  companies  manufacturing  electric  toasters  today. 
It  does  not  require  more,  or  even  appreciably  better,  radios  from  the  stand- 
point of  having  wide  product  selection  because  there  are  ^vell  over  100  manu- 
facturers of  home  radios  in  this  country  today.  The  tremendous  market 
facing  the  American  manufacturer  is  not  in  o;ado;ets  or  semi-necessities  but 
in  actual  necessities.  Housing  is  a  number  one  national  problem  that  cer- 
tainly can  be  licked  by  a  nation  that  put  anything  as  complex  as  the  B-29 
plane  into  mass  production.  Our  transportation  industry  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  It  is  badly  congested  because  it  has  giown  so  fast,  and  because 
it  is  based  on  transport  bet^veen  cities  that  are  themselves  obsolete. 

E\ery  manufactiner  ^vho  contemplates  bringing  out  a  new  product  or 
a  revision  of  his  old  product  shoidd  ask  himself  critically  whether  he  is 
really  contributing  to  the  betterment  of  American  living  —  ^vhether  it  is 
really  a  necessity.  This  is  not  altruism  nor  even  social  conscientiousness  on 
the  part  of  American  business  men.  It  is  simply  that  products  and  services 
based  on  genuine  human  needs  survive  longer  than  products  based  on  fancy, 
fad,  or  appeal  to  luxury.  In  other  words,  with  the  tremendous  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  years  ahead  may  bring,  businesses  with  their  investment  made 
in  necessities  are  less  subject  to  economic  cycles  or  the  vagaries  of  human 
nature  than  enterprises  based  on  gadgets. 

The  true  index  of  a  country's  prosperity  is  based  on  down  to  earth 
fundamentals  —  better  homes,  better  schools,  better  health,  more  leisure  and 
secinity.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we,  as  a  nation,  should  not  have  luxury  and 
quite  a  few  gadgets  thrown  in.  We  can  have  them.  Indeed,  with  our  present 
productive  capacity  one  might  even  say  we  must  have  them  in  order  to 
achieve  fidl  employment  and  national  prosperity.  In  the  next  ten  years, 
many  a  former  luxury  will  become  a  necessity  —  automatic  clothes  driers, 
dishwashers,  a  telephone  in  one's  automobile,  radiant  heating  and  many 
others.  It  would  be  luifortimate,  however,  if  ^ve  were  to  continue  to  add  to 
our  luxuries  without  solving  the  basic  problems  of  our  primary  necessities. 
This  is  truly  a  major  problem  in  consumer  and  industrial  research. 
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Product  dex'elopmeut  jnox'es  sloifly!  The  t'l'olution  nf  the  electric  fan 
represents  a  span  of  development  covering  nearly  forty  years  and 
proves  that  no  manufacturer  should  expect  perfection  overnight , 
simple  as  these  steps  may  seem  in  retrospect.  There  were  many  costly 
hours  of  erigitieering  research  behind  this  march  of  progress,  and 
only  continued  research  can  assure  continued  groieth. 
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Advances  in  the  technology  of  air  transport  have  been  paralleled  b\ 
advances  in  styling  and  interior  design.  When  we  realize  that  th 
early    transport   interior  was  pliotographed   only   decades  ago,  oi 
appreciates  the  breathtaking  strides  made  by  the  aviation  industr 


Personal  aircraft  may  well  be  big  business  in  a  few  years  to  come.  We  already  travel  more  than  any 
other  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  airplane  may  profoundly  affect  our  world  relations, 
since  it  will  broaden  our  interests  beyond  our  borders,  even  as  the  automobile  caused  Irnvel  to  be 
commonplace  beyond  our  individual  communities. 


J.  Gordon  Lippincolt.  dp 


.   Rfpulilic  Avi.'UJon  Con")oration 
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Electric  apj)liances  are  tyi)ically  American.  In  no  other  coinitry  in  tlie 
world  are  they  used  so  widely  by  all  levels  of  population.  Their  orowiii  is 
based  on  wide  electrification  and  a  tremendous  mass  market.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  longer  cheap  labor  or  domestic  help  available  in  this  country 
means  that  electric  appliances  and  labor  saving  de\'ices  -(vill  continue  to 
find  wide  acceptance  and  growth.  Unfortunately,  our  homes  have  not  been 
designed  for  these  apjiliances.  There  is  not  enough  efficiently  planned  space 
for  their  use  or  storage  and  there  are  far  too  many  varying  and  imrelated 
appliances.  Simplificnfion  is  noiu  the  primary  requireiinnit.  \Vc  should  study 
electrical  apjdiances  as  they  are  used  in  the  lionie-iiot  as  oi^'cii  isidated 
units.  The  modern  home  designi'i  will  plan  s|)ace  for  the  use  and  stoi.ige  ol 
all  appliances,  \\ith  as  many  of  liiem  being  built-in  as  possii)le.  //  is  an  axmui 
in  product  development  llial  anyone  can  mal<e  sometliing  complicated  -  hut 
it  takes  true  genius  to  make  something  simple. 
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Our  complex  living  has  given  rise  to  the  growth  of  ingenious  machines  for  the  recot 
ing  and  expediting  of  business.  With  the  application  of  electronics  the  business  rrt 
chine  industiy  is  taking  new  and  ever-greater  strides  forward.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
tliese  devices  is  the  typewriter.  The  progress  from  early  handmade  models  to  toda 
machines  will  not  stop  —  it  can  be  anticipated  that  typewriters  fifty  years  from  m 
will  continue  the  progress  so  evident  above. 

One  thing  that  is  apparent  as  product  development  continues  is  the  greater  expent 
ture  of  money  in  research  and  tooling,  requiring  the  closer  cooperation  of  ever  larg 
groups  of  men.  Gone  are  the  days  where  products  as  highly  complex  as  the  busim 
machine  can  be  born  in  an  inventor's  attic.  Product  development  today  means  cost 
laboratories  and  highly  skilled  technicians  seeking  year  after  year  for  gradual  produ 
improvement. 
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the  eyes  of  the  world  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  prog- 
s  made  by  the  Americans  lies  in  the  kitchen  and  bath- 
nn  of  the  average  American  home.  Here  labor  saving 
vices  have  been  developed,  stimulated  by  intense  compe- 
ion,  that  give  the  consumer  more  for  his  dollar  than  in 
y  other  country  in  the  world.  Despite  these  facts  the 
irch  of  progress  in  better  design  has  only  started, 
nctional  and  style  obsolescence  of  the  tnechanical  ele- 
mts  of  the  house  will  cause  the  average  home  to  become 
solete  far  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past.  Indeed,  it  is 
tirely  possible  that  Americans  may  some  day  trade  their 
[imes  in  for  new  models  to  some  degree  in  the  manner  now 
mmon  in  the  purchase  of  automobiles. 
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I  Ir-.terlor  view  of  the  first  deeping  cur  opc-ratoa 

Li»~..aa..,yMjjlEd£21*.J3satfiftLJBaiiJsa*<i^:.thiB  car  -aa 


People  have  always  traveled  —  usually  with  intense  discomfort 
and  often  with  danger.  Our  early  railroads  recognized  that  safely 
and  low  fares  should  be  primaiy  objectives  and  their  success 
greatly  encouraged  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  country. 

Today  other  objectives  are  needed  to  keep  fiassenger  revenues 
high  — comfort  and  service! 
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The  inanx  months  of  critical  thought  given  to  even  tlie  smallest  of  appointments  iti  a  modern 
Pullman  would  astound  the  average  traveler.  No  longer  do  we  guess  at  passenger  needs  — we  con- 
duct surveys.  No  longer  are  we  concerned  with  merely  moi'ing  people  from  one  poi7Jt  to  another. 
We  tnust  consider  their  comfort  and  well-being  from  the  time  they  enter  the  station  in  their  home 
town  until  the  time  they  arrive  at  their  destination.  Railroads,  busses  and  airlines  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  actual  transportation  of  passengers  is  onl\  part  of  the  job.  Efjicient  and  restful 
terminals,  smiling  hostesses,  stnart  interiors  and  thoughtfulness  in  the  little  things  that  make  life 
more  pleasant  can  add  greatly  to  customer  good-will. 

The  transportation  industry  must  do  more  than  merely  get  tliem  tliere.  It  must  get  them  there 
comfortably  and  relaxed,  iji  order  to  stimulate  repeat  business.  In  other  wintls  we  are  coming  into 
an  era  where  travel  must  be  merchandised! 
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The  radio  industry  is  so  hi^hh  cmnpeiilix'f  todiix  that  style  is  nou'  a  inorf 
important  means  of  movijig  merchandise  than  either  price  or  function.  Dis- 
tinctive style  is  not  easily  born  — it  comes  only  througli  constant  search  and 
intense  creativencss. 
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Pratt  Institute 


New  products  start  with  the  search  jor  jicsh  /(/<  in.  I  hrsc  jiliisler  iiioilcl^  o\ 
radios  were  seclting  something  fresh  and  slimuUiting.  I'ery  feie  of  them  arc 
practical  for  mass  production  as  they  stand,  hut  with  minor  modifications  many 
of  them  could  lie  made  so.  This  demonstrates  that  in  the  early  stages  of  product 
planning,  crcaliveness  and  distinctiveness  sitould  lie  considered  above  routine 
j>racticality. 
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This  purtahir  charger  will  pul  your  battery  buck 
in  condition  without  retnoving  it  from  your  car. 
Style  can  help  merchandise  the  element  of  service 
in  a  gasoline  station— indeed ,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  stimulating  repeat  business. 


J.  Gordon  Lippincott,  dosiffnor.  Smith-Meeker  Ensineering  Co. 


New  home  appliances  —  particularly  the  wide  acceptance  of  frozen 
foods  — are  rapidly  changitig  American  living  habits.  In  a  country 
where  domestic  help  is  scarce  and  growing  scarcer,  only  well 
planned  homes  and  more  efficient  electric  appliances  can  assure 
us  of  increased  leisure. 
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J,  Gor-lr.n  I,.ppincott.  (Ji-^i^nL-; 


Features  are  as  important  as  sl\le  in  product  niercliaiidising.  In  llie  dciyliipnicnt  of  tliis  ciiniplrU-lx  neie  ratuuin 
cleaner  a  careful  check  list  of  features  were  made  seekijig  maximum  consumer  acceptance.  Sl\le  and  engineeriiii^  were 
then   planned  around   these  features  to  produce  a   distinctive   new  desiij^u. 


The  helicopter  is  perhaps  the  most  facinaliiig  dreaiii-iliild  of  the  average  consuniei  interested  in 
fixing.  It  must  go  llirough  many  more  years  of  dex'elopmeni,  howexvr,  before  the  price  is  within 
reach  of  the  ax'erage  teage-earner.  It  is  not  beyond  reason  to  betiex'e  that  tu'enly-lnv  \ears  ot 
research  and  development  xeill  do  as  much  lor  helicopters  as  the  lirsi  Itrenly-ln'e  years  did  for  fixed 
winged  aircraft,  and  when  we  hmh  hack  at  the  '  fennxs"  oj  the  Inst  Winld  War.  that's  anlicipaliug 
something! 
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Packaging 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

BLACK 

COUGH 
DROPS 


The  primary  function  of  a  paci^age  is  to  sell  the  product  it  contains. 
Therefore,  packaging  is  one  phase  of  industrial  design  ^vhich  is  very  close 
to  merchandising  and  advertising.  In  packaging,  especially,  it  is  important 
that  the  industrial  designer  and  the  advertising  agency  work  in  perfect 
cooperation  for  the  maximum  benefit  of  their  client. 

The  second  significant  point  to  remember  about  packaging  is  that  a 
package,  like  a  trademark,  can  serve  its  best  function  if  it  is  good  enough  the 
fust  time  to  last  for  many  years  without  a  change.  For  a  classic  example  of 
a  package  ^vhich  has  memory  value,  let  us  consider  Smith  Brothers  Cough 
Drops.  This  package,  despite  its  lack  of  modernization,  is  actually  distinctive 
in  com])arison  with  its  competition  and  has  tremendous  acceptance  which 
would  certainly  be  lost  if  a  radical  package  change  ^vere  made.  Thus  any 
designer  who  modernized  this  Cough  Drop  package  by  taking  the  \vhiskers 
off  the  Smith  Brothers  or  changing  from  black  and  white  to  another  color 
arrangement  would  be  doing  this  manufacturer  a  decided  disservice.  The 
package  is  distinctive  no^v  even  though  it  is  not  modern.  This  is  also  true 
of  many  other  packages  ^vhich  have  enjoyed  prestige,  acceptance  and  recog- 
nition year  after  year  —  Coca-Cola,  Shredded  Wheat,  Uneeda  Biscuit,  to 
mention  but  a  fe^v.  Change  should  never  be  made  for  the  sake  of  change. 

There  is  only  one  reason  for  changing  a  package  and  that  is  to  increase 
sales.  First  a  market  survey  should  be  made  to  establish  the  need  for  an 
improved  package.  This  shoidd  serve  as  guidance  to  the  industrial  designer. 
Then  the  proposed  new  designs  should  be  carefidly  and  critically  studied 
by  the  client  and  his  advertising  agency  in  the  light  of  competition,  to  make 
sure  that  this  ne^v  design  will  truly  increase  sales.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
in  this  latter  regard,  don't  change! 

Companies  that  merchandise  hundreds  of  items  can  afford  to  make 
package  changes  rather  often  with  little  risk.  All  their  eggs  are  not  in  one 
basket.  But  a  company  ^vhose  entire  operation  is  centered  on  a  specific 
package  —  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  or  Coca-Cola  for  example  —  cannot  afford 
to  be  ^vrong  on  any  change.  Here  sample  market  testing  of  proposed  new 
packaging  is  essential  to  guarantee  beyond  all  question  that  greater  ac- 
ceptance ^vill  result. 
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Budgets  on  new  packaging  should  be  in  proportion  to  dollar  \olume 
of  sales.  Research  and  market  testing  should  be  considered  hand  in  hand 
witli  the  design  of  tlie  package  itself.  Actually,  four  out  of^ive  packages 
are  obsolete  today,  and  this  applies  to  the  more  than  200,000  different 
kinds  of  merchandise  no^v  being  packaged  for  sale  tlnoughoiit  the  coimtry. 
This  means  that  in  the  next  few  years  the  American  consumer  should 
see  on  the  shehes  more  new  packages  tlian  at  any  other  j:)eriod  in  our 
history. 

There  are  four  significant  reasons  for  this  very  striking  revolution 
in  packaging.  First,  because  of  ^\•ar-born  improvements  stimulated  bv  re- 
search, the  consumer  in  America  today  fxj)ects  something  better  in  the 
product  he  buys.  Tlie  production  mirac  Ic  which  industry  demonstrated 
in  the  ■\var  has  made  the  American  consinner  look  with  impatience 
toward  a  tremendous  era  of  production  for  peace.  The  consimier  anti- 
cipates and,  indeed,  demands  better  products  than  e\er  before.  In  order 
to  ha\e  maximum  coirsumer  appeal,  packaging  must  express  these  ne^v 
and  better  products. 

The  second  reason  for  careful  packaging  analysis  of  all  products  is  the 
tremendotis  ad\ance  in  material  and  packaging  techniques  stimidated  by 
war  needs.  There  are  many  new  papers,  plastics,  foils,  paints,  pigments,  dyes 
—  indeed,  all  j^ackaging  materials  ha\e  been  impro\ed  and  many  new  ones 
discovered.  This  means  that  the  chances  are  better  than  fifty-fifty  that  your 
present  package  cotdd  be  impro\ed  on  the  basis  of  materials  alone.  .\  tlior- 
ough  knowledge  of  these  ne\v  material*  and  packaging  methods  are  a  "nnist" 
for  any  sound  packaging  designer.  It  sliould  l)e  tlie  aim  ol  e\ci\  new  pack- 
aging program  not  only  to  create  a  package  \\ith  a  greater  sales  appeal,  but 
also  one,  if  possible,  for  less  money  or  of  impro\ed  function.  Only  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  packaging  materials  and  macliinery  can  accom|)lisli  this  goal. 

A  third  point  is  that  several  recent  sur\eys  conducted  li\  iiaiiinuilU 
known  corporations  sliow  tliat  r)4%  of  all  consumer  goods  were  piiicli.ised 
by  impulse  biiyi)ig.  That  is,  the  j)inchaser  did  not  actiialK  plan  on  ni. iking 
the  ]iurchase  but  bought  it  on  impulse  because  of  attracti\e  pricing.  |)ac  k- 
aging  or  display.  This  means  that  if  you  can  get  Mrs.  .\verage  .Vmerican  in 
your  store  to  buy  a  tube  of  tooth  paste,  she  will,  in  most  cases,  buy  some- 
thing else  on  her  way  out. 

The  self-service  store  in  the  grocery  field  is  lure  to  stav  Itec  ause  it  is  a 
less  expensive  means  of  distributing  focxl.   It   will,  ol  (oiiise.  be  inipioved. 
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.Sul.  ..^^.^-J^b^^^iftfij). 


Good  packaging  plays  so  important  a  pa 
in  merchandising  and  advertising  that  tl 
selectioti  of  the  right  package  cannot  be  le 
to  chance.  Several  hundred  sketches  u'ei 
made  in  the  development  of  this  Wate 
man's  ink  package.  About  a  dozen  wei 
selected  for  dummies  and  were  careful 
hand-lettered,  so  they  would  closely  r 
semble  the  finished  package. 

A  survey  was  then  made  to  a  widely  d 
verse  and  unbiased  group  of  average  co, 
sumers,  using  these  dummies.  The  fin 
design  (lower  right)  was  selected  by  actu 
test  and  put  into  production.  It  represen 
a  jmckaging  improvement  that  is  not  mat 
by  guesswork,  but  rather  by  careful  sele 
tivity  and  market  analysis. 


Stores  of  tomorro'iv  \vill  no  longer  look  like  ugly  barns,  and  the  a\erage 
^vonian  \\ill  nt)t  ahvays  push  those  little  baskets  on  ^vheels  do\vn  endless 
aisles  and  stand  in  queues  before  cashiers. 

Despite  its  growing  pains,  the  self-service  nrethod  of  distribiuion 
^vill  be  continued  in  the  grocery  field  and  will  also  gain  wider  use  in 
other  fields.  This  j/iits  still  another  pretnium  on  packaging.  In  self-service 
merchandising,  your  package  is  yoiu-  silent  salesman,  and  without  a  well- 
designed  package  which  stands  up  in  competition  ivith  neighboring  pack- 
ages yoin-  sales  \vill  suffer.  It  must  not  only  be  distinctive  enough  to  be 
easily  recognized  among  other  packages,  biu  it  must  also  have  enough 
eye-appeal  to  stimtdate  impulse-buying,  which  is  the  jiriniary  ^vay  a  package 
produces  new  customers. 

A  successful  package  must  meet  all  of  these  recjuirements.  The  degree 
of  success  depends  upon  style  trends  and  other  \ariables  that  can  best 
be  checked   through   a  sales  test  of  proposed  designs. 

The  following  is  a  check  list  of  the  six  basic  elements  of  packaging 
connnf)n  to  e\'ery  package,  regardless  of  the  natme  of  the  product: 
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Legibility 

Good  legibility  is  a  requisite  of  every  package,  because  legibility  is  one 
of  the  main  stimulants  of  impulse  buying.  High  carrying  power  and  legi- 
bility are  the  primary  things  that  catch  the  eye  wiiile  the  consinner  is 
passing  your  display.  This  can  be  done  very  subtly.  It  is  possible  to  ha\e 
excellent  legibility  on  a  cosmetic  package  such  as  a  hand  lotion  and  still 
retain  all  the  femininity,  charm  and  glamoin-  in  the  world.  Legibility 
need  not  handicap  a  designer  in  his  e\pressi\eness.  It  is  simply  one  of  the 
"musts"  of  sound  package  design. 


Color 

Color  is  a  means  of  making  a  package  (!istincti\e  and  of  suggesting 
quality  or  contents.  It  is  particularly  important  in  food  and  cosmetic  pack- 
aging because  it  can  stiggest  a  delicious  taste  sensation  or  a  fraorant  odor. 
Since  the  senses  of  color,  taste  and  odor  are  all  closely  related,  skilfid  use  of 
color  in  packaging  can  create  a  mood  of  pleasant  anticipation  in  the  mind 
of  the  customer. 

Color  is  also  an  important  means  of  display.  In  a  lo^v-cost  item  like 
breakfast  cereal,  brilliant  display  is  more  effective  than  subtlety  in  achiev- 
ing taste  appeal.  Correct  use  of  color  can  only  be  determined  by  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  product  —  its  price,  market  and  the  actual  en\ironment  ol 
display.  Color  is  a  most  potent  means  of  package  imjjroxement  because  ii 
stimulates  the  emotions-  the  basis  of  ini|)ulsc  buying. 


.  Fiilltr  Mnisli 


Packages  arc  nuxltlctl  fnr  (tntiiif  \ht<l\  i>l  tlnir  fnnil 
appearance.  TJiis  hand  lotion  pacluii^r  has  htcn  rarxu-il 
from  a  solid  chunk  of  Lticite  and  llie  cream  jiir  lias  liccn 
macliined  from  opaque  plaslic.  These  uceurale  niitdrU 
are  the  result  of  many  weeks  of  skelcliing  and  srlnlinn. 
They   note  sen'e  as  a  guide  In  sales  and  procuirnirnt . 
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Type 

Most  people  have  not  the  faintest  conception  of  how  expressive  type 
can  be.  It  can  express  smartness,  speed,  newness,  vogue,  tempo,  anger, 
danger,  love,  affection,  tastiness,  gentleness,  masculinity  —  indeed  all  the 
emotions,  feeling  and  desires  of  which  the  human  being  is  capable.  It  can 
express  all  these  and  still  be  legible.  It  is  a  means  of  expressing  the  char- 
acter, integrity  and  quality  of  the  product. 


Display 

Point  of  sales  display  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  In  fact,  the 
day  is  not  far  off  when  manufacturers  will  be  paying  dealers  for  counter 
display  space  the  same  ^vay  they  are  now  paying  for  ^vindow  displays,  since 
merchandise  on  the  counter  or  in  the  aisle  will  move  many  times  faster 
than  merchandise  on  the  back  shelves,  which  must  be  specifically  asked  for 
by  the  customer.  For  this  reason,  a  greater  percentage  of  the  advertising 
dollar  should  be  spent  in  display  and  in  improved  packaging. 

AH  displays  should  ha\e  a  dominant  feature  —  a  "bull's  eye".  People 
dislike  making  decisions  and  the  question  whether  to  buy  this  or  that  often 
results  in  the  easier  conclusion  of  postponement.  This  is  the  major  weakness 
in  mass  displays  of  merchandise.  For  example,  on  a  large  rack  displaying 
fifty  magazines  no  single  magazine  is  outstanding,  and  hence  there  is  no 
single  outstanding  punch  to  make  the  passer-by  stop,  pause,  and  buy.  \V'in- 
dow  displays  chock  full  of  merchandise  and  counters  overffo^ving  ^vith  a  glit- 
tering array  of  goods  have  been  proven  successful  by  Woolworth  and  are 
the  basis  of  much  modern  merchandising.  But  they  are  monotonous;  they 
should  be  sparked  ^vith  spots  of  dominating  display.  If  there  is  no  focal 
point  in  a  mass  display  of  merchandise,  the  eye  can  ^\•ander  rapidly  over 
everything  and  rest  on  nothing  —  passing  ^vithout  interest. 

It  is  particularly  important  in  studving  a  package  to  compare  it  with 
its  competition.  A  package  should  be  judged  as  the  consumer  judges  it 
—  in  display  beside  competitive  packaging.  A  package  may  be  beautiful 
when  enshrined  alone  against  a  simple  backgiound,  but  its  true  excellence 
is  demonstrated  only  by  the  way  it  stands  out  in  mass  display  in  mass 
sellins:. 
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Memory  Value 

Memory  \aliie  in  a  package  is  important.  This  is  the  primary  reason 
for  making  packaging  changes  gradually  and  as  seldom  as  possible.  It  is 
also  the  reason  why,  ^vhen  a  packaging  change  is  made,  one  must  feel  abso- 
lutely confident  that  the  change  will  increase  sales.  Memory  value  is  largely 
the  residt  of  distinctiveness  —  a.  package  that  stands  head-and-shoulders  above 
its  competition.  There  are  several  means  of  achieving  memory  \alue: 
a  distincti\e  name,  distincti\e  type,  distinctive  color,  or  a  distinctive 
symbol  or  trade  mark.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  axerage  person 
will  remember  a  picture  better  than  a  name  or  xvord.  We  Americans  are 
picture  and  cartoon  conscious,  and  a  visual  trade  mark  xvhich  ties  in  \\ith 
the  name  of  the  prodiu  t  \vill  aid  memory  value. 


,1-  r„ir.loii  Lippmruii,   .Jlv 


Dr.   PL-ppor  Co 


Every  packiii^nig  uisigiiiiuiil  hm  ils  owit  nun  luttulising  prohU-m.s.  Tliisf  arc  sludirs  sfi-kiiig  a  niif 
crown  closure  for  a  carboiuitcd  bcvrriigr.  Higli  Ifgihilily.  <iuick  iiUulificatiott  value,  ami  high 
memory  x'alue  are  required.  Dcspile  its  siuall  size,  the  closure  should  also  lie  in  leith  all  other 
packaging  and  outdoor  advertising.  It  .should  he  easily  ideutijied  under  leater.  upside  doien  and 
mixed  in  with  the  closures  of  leading  competitors.  Onl\  the  carelul  testing  of  many  hand-painted 
samples  can  result  in  a  selection  that  will  assuredly  ijurrase  .<,ales. 
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Function 


Packas,es  are  becomino-  far  more  functional  and  it  is  necessary  to  desim 
them  so  that  it  is  easier  to  use,  measure  and  store  their  contents.  Re-use 
value  in  packaging  has  always  been  a  sales  stimulant.  Christmas  fruit  cake 
containers  and  fancy  glass  and  wood  candy  containers  are  but  a  iew  examples. 

Most  of  the  packages  in  use  in  America  today  were  designed  by  the 
packaging  supplier  and,  as  such,  they  do  not  represent  a  truly  unbiased 
approach  in  guiding  the  client.  The  glass  companies,  can  companies,  card- 
board box  manufacturers  and  so  on  all  have  their  o^vn  staff  artists  and 
naturally  emphasize  their  o^vn  packaging  media.  If  a  manufactiuer  has 
packaged  his  product  with  the  same  material  for  years,  the  chances  are 
pretty  good  that  there  are  other  and  ne^ver  media  available  today  that 
could  be  foimd  upon  investigation.  The  great  \alue  of  the  industrial 
designer  as  a  packaging  considtant  is  that  he  has  \vorked  in  all  media  and 
knows  all  the  major  packaging  suppliers,  ^vith  the  result  that  his  client 
gets  unbiased  guidance  on  packaging  materials  and  methods  ^vhich  pro- 
duce maximum  sales  success. 

In  addition  to  the  many  redesigned  packages  of  old  and  established 
products,  the  consumer  will  be  bombarded  with  more  neiv  products  and 
neu'  packaging  with  new  brand  names  than  ever  before  in  history.  Expanded 
industrial  capacity  and  i"esearch  stimulated  by  the  \\ar  will  result  in  new 
entries  in  nearly  all  fields.  This  will  mean  that  far  more  money  and  effort 
\\ill  be  spent  in  achertising  and  point  of  sales  display  in  the  next  ten  years 
than  ever  before.  The  prime  function  of  any  ne-w  pioduct  is  to  nrake  that 
first  sale  through  impulse  buying—  to  break  do^vn  the  habits  of  established 
buying.  For  this  reason  alone,  every  manufacturer  should  critically  study 
his  present  packaging  seeking  possible  competiti\e  improvement. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  the  average 
Avoman  is  far  more  susceptible  to  good  packaging  than  the  average  man  — 
a  fact  that  further  strengthens  the  importance  of  good  packaging.  Re- 
member that  better  than  90%  of  all  packaged  merchandise  is  bought  by 
women.  Design  and  the  arts  are  not  products  of  the  intellect  as  much  as 
of  the  emotions.  The  basic  appreciation  for  color  and  form,  texture  and 
pattern  —  and,  indeed,  all  art  expression  —  is  an  emotional  instinct.  In  this 
instinct,  Avoman  is  far  more  sensitive  than  man.  This  principle  is  just 
beginning  to  be  understood  by  industry,  and  it  is  profoundly  influencing 
packaging  and  merchandising  methods. 

Your  package  is  your  silent  salesman.  Put  yoinself  in  yoiu"  consumer's 
boots  and  see  if  your  salesman  deser\es  a  raise! 
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The  Industrial  Designer's 
Place  in  Architecture 


The  industrial  designer  is  concerned  \vitii  architecture  \\here\er  ii  in- 
volves nu'rchn)idisi)ig  or  mass  production.  Gasoline  stations,  stores,  theatres, 
airports,  railroad  terminals  and  prefabricated  housing  —  these  are  all  mer- 
chandising a  commodity  or  service  and,  since  the  basic  talent  of  the  in- 
dustrial designer  is  to  apply  art  to  merchandising,  these  architecttiral  struc- 
tines  are  within  his  field  as  a  consultant. 

Arcliitecture  is  the  art  of  Iniildiiig  joy  use.  and  bv  this  defniition  it  is 
apparent  that  the  function  of  ineichandisirig  is  as  important  as  the  esthetic 
consideration  of  the  building  shell.  Modern  architects  and  indtistrial  de- 
signers are  vvorking  hand  in  hand  toward  this  end.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
since  the  actual  structural  detailing  and  the  supervision  of  building  erection 
are  by  law  the  responsibility  of  the  licensed  architect,  and  the  tontribution 
of  the  indtistrial  designer  is  largely  one  of  cooperation  in  basic  pl.uniing  and 
merchandising. 

The  relationshij)  of  the  modern  architect  and  industrial  designer  is  olten 
misiniderstood  by  the  public  and  within  the  t^vo  prolessions  as  well.  Industrial 
design,  as  a  relatively  yoiuig  and  often  brash  newcomer,  has  abandoned 
tradition,  sought  jwblicitv,  and  in  general  behaved  in  a  maimer  that  has 


^^^*'f.if,^*i*^^-~.^'.*^y:v^^     « 


Gasoline  slalions  arc  mmknn  anliilrrlini-  apltlird  In  mass  jnoductioii  anil 
tiiercliaiidising.  .-)  u'c//  designed  installation  run  mine  a  giealer  dollar  I'olnme 
of  merchandise  for  a  given  capital  investment.  \VI\en  tiie  riglit  desigti  is  found 
and  proven  bv  actual  test  it  ma\  he  duplicated  man\  times  across  the  countn. 
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raised  the  eyebrows  of  the  older  profession.  But  industrial  designers  have 
made  their  contribution  in  modern  thinking,  and  this  often  in  cooperation 
with  our  more  pioneering  architects. 

Actually  the  distinction  between  the  architect  and  industrial  designer 
is  very  slight:  indeed  it  is  probable  that  more  industrial  designers  come  from 
architectural  backgrounds  than  any  other  source.  The  architect  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  art  of  building  and  the  industrial  designer  with  the  art 
of  mass  production  and  merchandising.  It  is  not  siuprising  that  their  efforts 
should  overlap,  and  where  they  do  the  result  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  with 
common  objectives. 

For  example,  designing  a  gasoline  station  is  not  a  problem  in  building 
an  architectural  monument.  Tlie  primary  problem  is  to  see  that  the  client 
enjoys  the  greatest  possible  return  from  his  capital  investment.  Since  the 
gasoline  station  will  l)e  duplicated  many  times  Avith  minor  variations,  it 
becomes  a  problem  of  mass  production.  Since  gasoline  stations  occasionally 
fail  in  one  location  and  are  moved  to  ne^\■  sites,  high  sahage  value  is  desirable. 
Basically,  then,  a  gasoline  station  is  a  problem  in  creating  a  large  display  for 
merchandising  oil  products  and  automobile  accessories.  The  purpose  of  the 
gasoline  station  itself  is,  first,  to  attract  the  motorist  and  make  the  initial 
sale  and,  second,  to  provide  shelter  from  the  elements  so  that  attendants 
may  perform  operational  functions  and  patrons  may  be  exposed  to  impulse- 
buying  opportunities. 

From  first  to  last,  the  gasoline  station's  basic  problem  is  merchandising. 
Every  square  foot  of  a  station  must  ha\e  a  purpose  and  a  reason,  because 
every  square  foot  must  yield  a  retinn  from  the  investment.  The  problem 
resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  how  we  can  display  merchandise  at- 
tractively to  increase  sales  and  at  the  same  time  arrange  all  operational 
fimctions  to  reduce  labor,  upkeep,  and  all  other  overhead.  Mass  production 
enters  the  picture  because  the  station  must  be  modular  in  design  so  that  for 
small  sites  it  can  be  small  and  for  the  larger  cities  sites  it  can  be  expanded. 
Hence  the  materials  to  be  selected  are  likely  to  be  steel,  glass  and  other  in- 
dustrial materials  rather  than  brick  and  stone  vvhich  have  been  used  so  long. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  gasoline  station  design  tie  in  with  all  other 
phases  of  the  client's  product  merchandising.  The  packaging  must  be  in- 
tegrated -(vith  the  gasoline  station  displays,  signs,  trademark  insignia,  station 
attendants'  luiiforms  and  so  on.  In  order  that  this  design  integration 
may  be  most  fully  achieved,  the  same  industrial  designer  should  do  the 
displays,  the  packaging  and  the  gasoline  station  itself,  thereby  providing 
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complete  unity  in  design  as  a  maximum  stimulus  to  sales.  Designing  a  gaso 
line  station  is  90  per  cent  a  problem  of  merchandising  and  mass  prf)duction 
and  only  10  per  cent  a  problem  of  aichiteciure. 

The  same  situation  is  no  less  true  of  a  department  store.  In  the  jjast. 
architects  who  designed  large  buildings  with  impressive  facades  and  monu- 
mental stone  work  did  not  gi\'e  adequate  consideration  to  flo^v  of  traflu, 
display,  and  lighting.  A  tremendous  proportion  of  the  cost  of  any  depart- 
ment store  building  ^vas  spent  originally  to  make  it  modern  and  up-to-date, 
while  inadequate  attention  was  paid  to  the  cost  of  keeping  it  that  way. 

A  department  store  again  is  not  a  monimient  to  Marshall  Field,  John 
Wanamaker  or  R.  H.  Macy  &;  Co.  It  is  simply  a  large  shelter  from  the 
elements  ivhich  houses  a  mass  display  of  merchandise.  It  has  one  and  only 
one  fiurction  —  to  move  that  merchandise.  It  is  recognized  that  in  the  aver- 
age modern  city  no  one  looks  at  a  store  exterior  aboi>e  the  street  floor  disj/hiy 
ivindoies.  It  is  also  recognized  that  the  average  store  interior  becomes  ob- 
solete in  a  surprisingly  short  time  —  three  to  five  years.  Here,  again,  the 
designer  is  faced  with  a  completely  different  set  of  problems  from  those 
which  architects  have  been  called  upon  to  solve  in  the  past.  Proof  of  the 
fact  that  architects  have  not  sohed  this  problem  is  th.U  at  tliis  writing  there 
are  very  few  truly  smart,  completely  modern  department  stores  in  the 
entire  United  States.  We  cannot  design  a  department  store  in  the  small 
confines  of  this  book  but  let  us  examine  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
problem  that  ha\e  been  overlooked. 

Recent  surveys  conducted  by  one  of  oiu'  largest  nationally-known  corpo- 
rations show  that  over  54  per  cent  of  all  drugstore  sales  were  based  on  im- 
fnilse-bitying—  that  is,  the  constuner  bought  more  tlian  half  their  merchan- 
dise without  having  planned  to  make  those  purchases  before  they  entered  the 
store.  Department  stores  operate  to  a  great  degree  on  this  j)rin(i])ie  ol  iin 
pulse  buying.  Nearly  all  stores  advertise  feature  "leaders"  and  bargains  that 
will  bring  in  prospective  patrons.  Once  they  are  in  the  store,  impulse  buying 
is  presimied  to  stimidate  sales.  In  recent  years  the  percentage  of  impulse  sales 
has  been  rising  steadily  and  we  still  have  just  begiui  to  scratcli  tlie  siuhue. 
Every  American  woman  likes  to  "shoj)".  Wlieu  stores  |)ro\i(!e  iniK  .utra(  ti\e 
interiors  and  smart  displays,  siiopping  will  become  e\  en  more  ol  .i  pic.isuie 
and  "shopping"  means  impulse  sales. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  made  effective  the  lirst  basic  obseiA.uidii  on  iin|iulse 
buying.  He  set  out  a  mass  of  merchandise  on  (ouiuers  so  ih.u  (oiismuiis 
coidd  see  it  without  havini"  to  look  tluouiih  glass  or  an\  oilui  obsti  ik  tioii. 
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W^ith  few  exceptions,  all  ol  Woohvorth's  counters  and,  indeed,  nearly  all 
department  store  counters  are  open  to  the  public  in  mass  display  for  maxi- 
mum impulse  appeal.  In  other  \vords,  stores  found  that  if  they  made  it  easy 
for  the  coiisiuner  to  see  and  feel  merchandise,  increased  sales  more  than 
offset  losses  from  theft,  damage  and  breakage. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  order  to  move  merchandise,  one  must  first  a;et  the 
customer  into  the  store  and.  second,  expose  him  to  attracti\e  displays  ^vhich 
stimulate  his  urge  to  o^vnersiiip. 

Too  many  stores  in  the  past  ha\e  been  designed  merely  as  large  boxes 
with  windo\vs  around  the  outside,  electric  light  oiulets  in  the  centre  of  each 
bay  crisscrossing  the  ceiling,  a  hardwood  floor,  plaster  walls,  and  that's  that! 
In  such  a  structure,  it  ^vas  up  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  tenant  to  plan  his  o^vn 
interi(3r.  A  good  department  store,  or  indeed  any  other  store,  must  he  de- 
signed from  the  inside  out.  First,  the  designer  or  architect  must  study  the 
basic  elements  of  merchandising  and  then  he  must  design  the  store,  all 
interior  displays  and  its  lighting,  because  displays  and  lighting  are  the  store. 
The  four  walls  and  the  roof  are  nothing  but  shelter.  They  simply  keep  out 
the  weather  and  control  and  focus  the  attention  of  the  shopper.  They  make 
no  direct  contribution  to  a  sale.  Store  designing  is  90  per  cent  display  and 
10  per  cent  bricks  and  stones,  and  yet  there  are  iew  stores  in  the  United 
States  today  that  have  started  ^vith  merchandise  first  and  wrapped  the  shell 
of  the  store  around  departmental  displays. 

It  seems  strange  that  only  recently  ha\e  stores  been  designed  in  this  way, 
because  for  years  modern  arcliitects  ha\e  been  designing  homes  in  this  man- 
ner. The  modern  school  of  architects  often  speak  of  designing  homes  from 
"inside  oiu":  they  say  that  "form  foUo^vs  function",  that  "the  human  being 
is  the  modulus  '  and  that  his  Ii\  ing  needs,  habits  and  desires  should  shaj)e  the 
home.  This,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be.  Ho^vever,  a  store's  entire  function 
is  merchandising,  and  merchandising  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  building 
shell  alone. 

No  stores  ha\e  been  designed  ^vith  sufficient  flexibility.  After  all,  nearly 
all  stores  experience  seasonal  selling.  In  the  summertime  outdoor  furnitme, 
bathing  suits,  sports^vear  and  camping  equipment  sell  in  large  \olume, 
which  means  that  these  departments  must  be  seasonally  expanded.  In  the 
winter,  skis,  sleds  and  woolens  require  more  space.  For  this  reason,  store 
interiors  and  displays  should  be  so  flexible  that  these  changes  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a  minimum  of  personnel  time  and  labor.  However,  even  more 
important  than  merely  seasonal  change  is  the  basic  need  for  change  itself 
because  impulse  buying  is  based  on  change. 
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'flic  iiKxIiiii  hotel  is  skilljiilly  (Ic^/i^ncil  hi  jixn'/di'  nniiforl  diid  scn'irr  to  its  i^ucsh.  Willi 
rising  lab")  (<>sls.  il  nin.sl  he  filtinnrd  willi  ii!)it(>\l  (■(oiuniix  in  sjxkc  innl  imilci  uih.  (lOOil 
design  can  make  a  ^niall  inm/i  seem  s^uu  nnis  —  ani  nnihc  \c(islc  ((h<l\  jniuliKv  )c\'cnuc. 
Like  a  (lelmrhncnl  store,  a  liotrl  has  \onicl l/ing  to  men  hn}i(li\c.  tind  goml  dc\/gii  jihixs 
its  pari  in  salesniaii.sli/j>. 
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The  human  eye  tires  rapidly  and  wiren  it  becomes  used  to  an  object, 
it  no  longer  \iews  that  object  as  a  no\elty.  And  novelty  appeal,  or  tiewness, 
is  the  first  law  of  impulse  buying.  For  example,  if  on  your  way  to  the  office 
one  morning  you  noticed  that  all  the  hydrants  were  painted  purple,  you 
would  probably  remark  to  your  friends:  "Say,  did  you  notice  that  all  the 
hydrants  have  been  painted  purple  this  morning— I  ^vonder  what's  up?" 
The  next  morning  you  would  probably  notice  the  ne^v  color  scheme  again 
but  the  chances  are  that  by  the  end  of  the  Aveek  you  -(voiUd  have  accepted 
the  fact  that  the  city  had  decided  to  paint  its  hydrants  purple  and  soon  you 
no  longer  would  notice  in  passing  that  there  was  anything  whatexer  iniusual 
about  the  hydrants. 

The  same  analogy  may  be  applied  to  the  interior  of  a  department 
store.  If  a  \voman  becomes  accustomed  to  a  department  store  interior 
because  she  ahvays  finds  the  aisles  ha\ing  exactly  the  same  arrangement 
xvith  the  same  display  in  the  same  location,  she  xvill  pass  through  these 
aisles  on  the  way  to  her  destination  in  some  other  department,  ne\er  noticing 
the  merchandise  on  display.  She  simply  has  'become  used  to  "  these  displays, 
since  to  her  cmsory  vision  they  are  the  same  as  they  xvere  last  xveek  and 
last  month.  Every  coiniter  past  xvhich  she  xvalks  is  a  potential  impulse  sale 
loss.  The  basic  aim  of  any  new  store  should  be  continual  change  to  stimulate 
impulse  buying. 

No  woman  should  be  able  to  go  into  a  store  in  January  and  fmd  the 
aisles  and  displays  substantially  the  same  as  on  her  last  visit  in  SejDtember. 
The  store  interior  at  the  later  date  should  be  as  freshly  different  as  if  it 
had  been  completely  remodeled  and  restudied.  Every  coimter  should  have 
new,  inviting  appeal.  Nothing  should  be  time-Avorn  or  monotonous.  Best  of 
all,  this  store  'would  never  grow  old  or  obsolete.  If  a  new  competitor  built 
another  store  across  the  street,  this  store  xvould  not  be  faced  xvith  a  moderni- 
zation program  because  it  is  planned  and  desig)ied  for  chaiige  and  hence 
continually  groius  with  the  times. 
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This  means  quite  literally  that  a  store  should  be  designed  like  a  stage 
set.  Every  display,  every  counter,  the  flooring  material  —  indeed  every  ele- 
ment —  should  be  planned  for  rapid  mobility  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
labor  and  upkeep.  It  should  be  possible  to  change  the  entire  floor  layout  of 
the  store  over  a  week-end  and  do  it  without  teams  of  carpenters  and  painters. 
The  same  art  team  that  plans  the  store  -(vindoivs  should  be  able  to  handle 
store  interior  changes  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

One  problem  of  such  a  store,  based  on  change,  is  lighting.  Ceiling  fix- 
tures ha\e  ahvays  been  directly  over  the  aisles,  and  the  aisles  ha\e  always 
been  parallel  to  the  avails  and  parallel  to  colimins  (columns,  of  course,  should 
be  completely  eliminated  ^vherever  this  is  practical) .  This  arrangement  has 
given  the  average  store  interior  a  grid-like  pattern.  The  aisles  look  like 
bowling  alleys:  they  do  notiiing  to  stop  the  shopper  for  impulse  buying. 
In  such  con\entional  store  layouts,  the  ceiling  fixtures  really  determine 
the  aisle  arrangement  —  ceiling  fixttnes  ^vhich  were  laid  out  by  the  archi- 
tect   and    based    on    column    spacing    without    regard    to    merchandising. 

Ceilings  of  today's  department  stores  are  so  ftdl  of  lighting  fixttnes  that 
they  compete  with  merchandise  for  attention.  The  modern  department  store 
should  have  no  lighting  fixtures,  as  such,  on  the  ceilings  at  all.  The  eve 
should  never  tend  to  ivander  up^vard  in  a  store.  The  merchandise  should 
be  so  attractive  and  the  liohtina,  fixttnes  and  ceiling  so  subdued  that  the 
focus  of  attention  is  all  at  or  belo\v  eye  le\el. 

The  store  based  on  change  shoidd  ha\e  a  fairlv  loiv  ceiling  of  an  oi^en 
cellidar  construction  with  a  cat^valk  or  space  over  the  entire  area.  This  area 
would  be  so  planned  that  an  electrician,  \vithout  using  a  soldering  iron  or 
a  pair  of  pliers,  coidd  place  lighting  over  flexible  aisles  ^vherever  they 
might  be  located,  merely  by  mo\'ing  the  fixtures  around  until  lie  had  sjxit- 
lighted  the  merchandise  from  the  desired  angle.  In  other  words,  the  ligluiiio 
would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  o\'erhead  stage  lighting  — that  is,  Aviih 
complete  flexibility.  The  ceiling  would,  of  course,  ha\e  to  be  of  some  "egg 
crate"  cellular  structure,  serving  as  a  baffle  to  prevent  glare.  In  conventional 
methods  of  lighting  store  interiors,  ceiling  fixtures  are  exposed.  Lighting 
fixtures  go  out  of  style  in  three  to  five  years:  they  can  daH'  tlu'  a|:ipear- 
ance  of  a  store  and  their  replacement  is  a  costly  investment.  In  the  store 
based  on  change,  lighting  fixtures  never  show;  and  hence  spotlights,  once 
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installed,  can   be  nio\ed  around  at  random  for  years  ■(vithont   reqiuring 
replacement. 

The  primary  tools  oi  the  architect  industrial  designer  in  merchandising 
are  lighting,  display  and  (olor.  These  are  also  the  three  basic  elements  of  good 
store  design.  All  other  jjjiases,  such  as  planning  for  traffic  How.  ]:)ro\iding 
large  elevators  and  convenient  ladies'  rooms,  are,  of  course,  necessary,  but 
these  are  things  that  have  been  adeqtiately  done  in  the  past.  Lighting  that 
really  dramatizes  merchandise,  displays  that  sho^v  it  to  its  best  advantage 
■ivithout  competing  for  attention,  and  fresh,  buoyant  colors  that  enhance 
merciiandise  —  all  these  impro\  ements  can  he  provided. 

*  *  * 

Airports  and  air  terminals  are  another  held  that  industrial  designers  are 
no^v  attacking  in  coopeiation  with  oiu'  modern  architects.  This  presents  a 
tremendous  number  of  problems,  many  of  tliem  having  no  precedent  on 
ivhich  to  base  planning.  For  example,  at  oiu'  airport  of  tomorrow,  we  may 
antici]5ate  planes  of  such  size  that  there  ^vill  be  two  levels  of  departure  from 
the  j)lane  itself— the  upper  level  for  passengers  and  the  louver  le\el  for  bag- 
s:a.o:e.  Tlie  terminal  nuist  be  designed  for  a  mininnnn  of  friction  in  the  flo\v 
of  passengers  to  their  desired  plane  and  ol'  baggage  to  its  desired  destination. 
There  are  entirely  ne^v  reasons  for  this  practice  that  have  ne\'er  existed  before 
in  the  transportation  field  — namely  the  crucial  requirement  to  cm  to  a 
minimum  ground  time  for  transport  planes.  Airplanes  earn  revenue  for  their 
oivners  auly  when  Ihey  are  in  llie  air.  They  not  only  earn  no  money  'vvhile 
standing  by  idly  at  an  airport  during  loading,  unloading  and  servicing  opera- 
tions but  actually  cost  operators  very  large  sums.  Inuring  World  War  II,  air- 
lines Avith  notably  inadecjuate  equipment  did  a  mar\elous  job  in  keeping 
their  ])lanes  in  tiie  air  and  (utiiug  ground  time  to  a  mininuun.  Indeed  many 
planes  flew  1")  liours  out  ol  e\ery  24-h()ur  day  and  operators  are  now  aiming 
at  a  performance  e\en  better  than  this. 

Non-stoj:)  flying  time  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  only  a  little  o\er 
three  hours,  but  often  a  full  fifteen  minutes  is  lost  at  both  ends  in  getting 
passengers  and  their  baggage  from  the  |)lanc  to  the  connecting  limousine. 
The  canting  of  this  ground  time  loss  is  largely  a  matter  of  better  terminal 
design  plus  accessory  ecpiipment.  Architecturally,  it  is  a  problem  of  space 
planning  and  timing— oue  that  our  architects  are  thoroughly  capable  of 
solving  but  one  that  must  be  coordinated  ^vith  the  ^vork  of  aircraft  manu- 
facturers and  plane  ojjerators  and  the  use  of  their  specialized  operating 
equi]3ment.  There  must  not  only  be  functional  cciordination  in  this  planning 
biU  esthetic  cocndination  as  ^vell,  so  that  the  entire  appearance  of  any  one 
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airline's  ca])ital  in\estnieiu  and  operational  ecjnipnient  is  integral  in  nature 
for  maxiiiunn  memory  \aliie  and  sales  appeal. 

Another  essential  factor  of  airport  design:  Any  c/ipital  im'csliiioit  uuidc 
by  airlines  in  hiiildinirs  inid  eqitilinicnl  .should  he  wri/len  ofj  rapidly.  Air- 
lines simply  cannot  afford  to  build  air  terminals  the  ^^•ay  railroads  ha\e 
built  their  terminals  —  as  moninnents  to  last  fore\er.  The  aircraft  industry 
is  mo\ing  so  rapidly  that  e\en  aircraft  manidac  tiuers  themsehes  ha\e  no 
idea  wliat  kind  of  planes  will  be  IKing  25  years  from  today.  .\11  they 
know  is  that  planes  will  certaiidy  be  different  from  those  wc  ha\e  no\v 
and  that  new  and  better  planes  will  make  our  ]:)resent  air  terminals 
oi)solete.  Therelore.  air  terminal  designs  should  be  ile\il)le.  saKable  and, 
\vhene\'er   possible,   modular   for   liirther  expansion  at  relati\eb    low  cost. 

Tire  'W^ashington  air  terminal,  which  was  completed  only  a  few  vears 
ago  at  tremendous  cost,  is  an  example  of  ivhat  we  should  iiol  do  in  om 
future  air  terminals  because  this  lenninal  is  already  obsolete.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  inadecjuate  planning  for  giound  ser\  icing  ol  planes  and  h)r 
maximum  efficiency  in  moving  passengers,  fjaggage  and  service  ecjuipment 
to  their  destinations  with  sjjeed  and  \vithoiu  bottlenecks  and  tangles. 
Adapting  this  airport  to  double-deck  structure  will  be  an  extremely  costly 
undertaking  and  yet  it  is  most  likeU  we  shall  have  double  dec  k  trans|)(irt 
jjlanes  in  the  near  future,  .\round  them,  all  new  aiipoits  will  ha\e  to  be 
j)lanned.  If  the  Wasliington  Airport,  a  leader  oid\  a  le\\  years  ago.  is  already 
obsolete,  we  may  expect  air  terminals  now  on  the  drawing  board  to  be 
obsolete  b\    l!Mi,5  or  earlier! 


Tl\e  airlines  Iwve  done  an  excellent  job  in  ini 
proving  speed  and  passenger  lonilurt  in  lli'j.la. 
Tlie  big  problem  now  liniiling  llie  conlinnrd 
rapid  expansion  of  tlie  air  Iransporhaion  indiis 
try  lies  in  Ilie  adequate  solution  of  niodiin  aii 
terminals.  These  lerniinah  are  so  io\ll\  and. 
despite  tlie  liest  of  plauniui^.  In-KUne  obsolete  so 
rapidly  tliat  tlie  snlnlimi  is  nine  liisinii  the  best 
creative  brains  in  the  roiintrx.  (',ine!nll\  lilimnid 
scale  models  are  one  pliine  of  the  \oliilion. 
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Piefabiicated  housing  is  anotlier  phase  of  architecture  in  Avhich  the 
industrial  designer  is  no^\'  ^vorking,  because  of  Iiis  kno^vledge  of  mass  pro- 
duction and  consinner  tastes.  One  of  the  major  failings  of  architectural 
education  in  this  country  is  that  before  the  war  nine  out  of  ten  American 
homes  were  designed  ivithout  the  aid  of  an  architect.  For  too  many  years, 
the  architectiu"al  profession  concerned  itself  with  skyscrapers,  factories,  large 
estates  and  monuments  and  not  enough  ^vith  our  great  national  need — 
good  lo^v-cost  housing.  In  recent  years,  oin-  architectural  schools  ha\e 
recognized  this  need,  and  tremendous  energy  has  been  de\oted  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Sj.OOO  to  S5,000  home,  with  the  result  that  in  the  present  building 
boom  ^ve  should  find  many  new  and  interesting  solutions  to  the  problem. 

Probably  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  architects  ha\e  not  designed 
more  lo^v-cost  homes  is  that  thev  could  not  afford  to  do  so  on  a  percentage- 
fee  basis.  It  is  just  as  much  work  for  an  architect  to  design  a  really  efficient 
$5,000  home  as  to  plan  an  attractive  $15,000  home.  Indeed,  if  anything,  the 
IcTsv-cost  home  was  tar  more  taxing  on  tiie  architect's  ingenuitv  and  vet  its 
retiun  to  him  ■was  onlv  one-third  that  of  the  $15,000  home.  The  prefab- 
ricated home,  based  on  mass  production,  ^vill  permit  the  talented  architect 
to  realize  a  financial  return  common  to  this  technic|ue  in  the  same  way  that 
the  industrial  designer  has  profited  in  such  items  as  automobiles,  refrig- 
erators and  household  appliances. 


Tile  Fuller  Iwuie  is  an  ingenious  conception  biilliunlly 
engineered,  but  it  is  bucliing  deep-rooted  traditions  —  the 
woman's  concept  of  what  a  home  should  be.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly influence  prefabricated  home  design,  but  is  tiot 
likely  to  outsell  less  efficient,  though  more  conventional, 
housing. 


The  Gunnison  home  is  more  nearly  the  average  American 
womait^s  concept  of  a  dream  cottage,  and  she  buys  it  despite 
the  limitations  in  livabilily  inherent  in  traditional  designs. 
Consumer  tastes  in  housing  change  slotely.  For  maximum 
sales  success,  mass-produced  homes  should  not  look  mechan- 
ized and  above  all,  should  have  some  individual  distinctive- 
ness and  a  personality. 
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Tlie  bathroom  and  kitchen  are  the  most  modern  rooms  in  tlie 
American  home  today.  This  is  because  tlie  greater  efficiency  of 
home  appliances  and  modern  plumbing  fixtures  have  forced  Ira 
dition  aside  in  favor  of  improved  function.  This  trend  will  gradii- 
ally  become  accepted  for  other  rooms  of  the  house  and  indeed,  the 
home  itself.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  our  rooms  should  be  as 
severe  and  efficient  looking  as  the  modern  kitchen  — a  criticism  of 
some  modern  design  of  the  past.  It  does  mean  that  modern  as  a 
style  is  proving  itself  more  livable  and  therefore  is  gaining  in 
popularity. 


Pielabiicated  liousing  has  liacl  three  basic  piohU'iiis  to  he  k  and  all  ol 
them  are  tough  ones.  The  hrst  is  that  the  building  Kxies  over  our  entire 
country  are  completely  unrelated  and  obsolete.  Most  cities,  for  example, 
ha\e  building  codes  requiring  outside  wall  thicknesses  from  fom-  inches 
upward,  whereas  in  the  mass-produced  home  we  can  achieve  adequate 
strength  and  insidation  in  walls  as  thin  as  two  inches.  One  thing  that  cotdd 
gi\e  prefabricated  housing  a  tremendous  stimulation  ^^■ould  be  the  cretitioii 
of  a  universal  building  code  by  the  Federal  Go\ernment.  HoA\e\er,  since 
this  might  interfere  \vith  States  Rights,  the  chances  of  achieving  such  a 
simple  sohuion  seem  j^retty  remote.  The  probabilitv  is  that  aleri  conunini- 
ities  \vill  keep  their  building  codes  u])-to-datc  vvhile  the  less  alert  (om- 
numities,  dominated  by  labor  unions  and  political  bosses,  will  jiurposelv 
keep  the  building  codes  as  they  are. 

The  second  big  hurdle  that  prefabricated  housing  must  \aidt  lies  in 
the  attitude  of  the  labor  imions  themselves.  Actually,  the  prefabricated  home 
v\ill  be  cheaper,  chieflv  because  of  savings  in  labor  arising  from  the  fa(  t  that 
factory  fabrication  and  assembly  are  far  cheaper  than  field  fabrication  and 
assembly.  \'isualize,  for  example,  what  woidd  be  the  situation  if  you  had 
to  build  yourself  a  car  the  Avay  you  have  to  build  a  home,  "^bu  woidd 
be  buving  from  50  different  supjjliers  —  a  (arbmelor  here,  a  liming 
a;ear  there,  a  ^vheel  somewhere  else  and  fabrics  and  cushions  irdui  the  local 
upholstery  shop.  Imagine  all  these  various  and  unrelated  parts  being 
dimiped  in  your  front  yard  from  a  dozen  different  trucks  at  dilfereni  inter- 
vals o\'er  a  month  or  so.  Then  think  of  yourself  as  hiring  six  or  eight 
mechanics  all  from  different  unions,  most  ol  whom  would  not  be  |)eimiiU(l 
to  pick  up  parts,  nuts  or  bolts  assigned  to  any  other  union.  I'inally,  think  ol 
putting  all  these  men  together  assembling  your  car.  Yes,  vou've  guessed  ii  — 
your  automobile  would  cost  you  .15,000  or  $6,000  instead  of  .'j>I,250,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  half  so  good. 

Mass-produced  housing,  requiring  more  man-hoius  in  the  iaciorx  and 
fewer  man-hours  in  the  field,  can  cut  building  costs  radicallv.  I'arK  .uuo 
mobiles  cost  §3  and  $1  a  poiuid.   Ibday,  costs  are  nearer  lo  50(   a  pound  ,uul 
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we  are  getting  a  better  automobile!  The  same  is  true  of  all  our  appliances 
—  radios,  ^vashing  machines  and  so  on. 

Yet  \\hile  industry  operating  on  a  mass  production  basis  has  achie\ed 
this  record,  housing  has  risen  steadily  in  cost  per  cid)ic  toot.  It  is  highly 
questionable  whether  a  house  built  in  1940  is  much  better  than  one  erected 
in  1920  — when  you  take  a^vay  the  modern  heating  system  and  modern  ap- 
pliances. One  ot;  the  prime  reasons  ^vhy  housing  has  stood  still  is  the  short- 
sightedness ot'  the  labor  luiions  ^vhich  ha\'e  insisted  on  handicraft  methods 
of  production.  Actually,  tjuilding  trades  workers  are  sharply  limited  in  earn- 
ings because  winter's  cold  curtails  building.  Mass  production  ^voidd  keep 
more  workers  busy  t\velve  months  of  the  year.  Also,  the  housing  needs  in 
the  United  States  are  so  tremendous  that  prefabricated  housing  coidd  not 
possibly  mean  tecimological  unemployment.  On  the  contrary,  lo^ver  cost 
and  better  housing  woidd  mean  more  jobs  for  the  building  industry  and 
more  and  better  homes  for  the  American  \vorker.  The  transition  ^vould 
mean,  ho^vever,  that  a  good  many  carpenters  and  plumbers  ^voidd  ha\e  to 
change  their  jobs  and  methods  of  ^vork  and  get  into  industry,  and  this  is 
causing  resistance.  \\'hile  lal)or  unicjns  and  their  policies  are  not  the  pro\  ince 
of  the  industrial  designer,  they  affect  his  designing  appreciably  fjecause 
imion  codes  ha\'e  laid  do^vn  la\\'s  \vhich  limit  what  the  designer  can  and 
cannot  do  and,  thus  fenced  in,  the  designer  must  ^vork  at  extreme  disad- 
vantage. 

The  third  liindle  facing  prefaljricated  housing  is  consumer  acceptance. 
This  is  the  most  substantial  of  all.  Xu  one  has  yet  brought  out  a  pre- 
fabricated house  that  the  average  American  woman  ivants  to  call  her  home. 
They  simply  do  not  appeal  to  the  feminine  taste.  The  problem  of  eliminat- 
ing that  mass  production  stamj)  of  unilormity  and  sameness  has  not  been 
solved.  Prefabricated  homes  do  not  yet  fit  gracefully  into  their  en\  ironment, 
be  it  Arizona  or  Maine. 

This  is  delinitely  a  job  for  the  designer,  since  his  strongest  asset  is  a 
kno^vledge  of  consumer  tastes  and  desires.  As  long  as  the  j^refabrication  in- 
dustry turns  oiu  houses  that  look  like  cheese  boxes  ^vith  holes  cut  in  them, 
they  ^vill  not  have  ^vide  consumer  acceptance  regardless  of  price  or  need. 

CarefiU  study  nrust  be  given  not  only  to  the  functional  layout  of  the 
home  i)iu  also  to  \\  ide  flexibility  of  arrangement  based  on  the  consumer's 
need  and  choice:  adecjuate  feeling  for  proportion,  textme,  color  and  tiie 
subtleties  of  applied  art  that  make  the  home  really  attractive.  These  elements 
do  not  raise  the  cost  of  a  prefabricated  house.  They  merely  require  better 
planning  and  a  better  application  of  esthetic  principles. 
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One-third  of  the  cost  of  the  a\erage  small  home  is  absorbed  in  mechan- 
ical equipment  —  such  items  as  phmibing,  heating,  electric  ^viring  and  ap- 
pliances. M.iximum  stiuh  should  therefore  be  de\oted  to  this  area  in  order 
to  acliie\e  economy.  I  he  mechanical  elements  of  a  home  are  ideally  ada|)ted 
to  mass  production  and  it  is  \ery  likeK  ihat  more  manufactiuers  in  the 
near  fiitine  ■svill  bring  ont  a  nif(  haniail  lirint  lor  the  low-cost  home.  This 
mechanical  heart  ^vould  be  put  in  the  cemer  of  the  house  and  the  li\ing 
areas  ^vould  be  literally  ivrapped  aroinid  it.  In  this  heart  would  be  the 
heating,  plinnbing  and  wiring  systenrs.  One  wall  woidd  be  dexoted  to  kite  hen 
ecjuipment  and  another  waW  to  bathroom  hxtines.  Thus  within  one  unit 
woidd  be  all  the  mechanical  needs  of  the  low-cost  home.  Since  this  mechan- 
ical heart  could  be  assembled  in  a  \ariety  of  xsays,  it  ^voidd  permit  perfect 
flexibility  in  wiap|)ing  the  home  around  it.  There  would  be  no  radiators 
on  the  oiuside  \\alls,  no  horizontal  or  xertical  ])lumbing.  no  \ery  extensi\e 
electric  xviring  to  be  dcjne.  The  mechanical  heart  woidd  take  care  of  all  of 
this.  If  this  mechanical  center  \vere  maniilactined  in  high  mass  production 
and  sold  to  the  consumer  with  a  single  sales  cost  and  hnancing  charge,  it 
shoidd  bring  about  \ery  sid)stantial  economies  o\er  present  methods  ol  hit- 
or-miss  buying.  Proper  styling  of  these  mechanical  featines  \\'oidd  go  a  long 
way  toward  selling  the  American  \voman  who,  after  all,  spends  more  of  her 
waking  hours  in  the  kitchen  than  in  an\  other  room  in  the  house. 

The  prefal)ricated  housing  indirstr\  has  pretty  weW  standardi/ed 
the  eight-foot  ceiling,  mainly  because  dr\  wall  construction  has  come  in 
four  by  eight-foot  panels.  Actually,  this  ceiling  is  too  high  lor  the  a\erage 
small  home  and  it  makes  a  small  room,  nine  by  twehe  feet,  for  e\am[)le, 
seem  badly  oiu  of  .scale.  A  far  better  ceiling  height  for  the  ,|,S,000  to  .ffi.OOO 
home  \voiUd  be  se\en  feet,  three  inches.  .Modern  furniture  is  becoming  lower 
and  smaller  so  as  to  be  in  scale  in  smaller  rooms.  Lowering  the  ceiling  height 
nine  inches  makes  a  surprising  improvement  in  room  proportions. 

Indeed,  I  ha\e  had  personal  experience  in  this  legard,  h.i\  iiig  designed 
rooms  in  my  own  home  xvitli  se\en  foot,  three  inch  ceilings.  When  I  ask 
guests  to  estimate  ceiling  heights,  they  nearly  alwaxs  guess  eight  teei  and 
are  surprised  nj)on  closer  scrutiny  to  realize  that  they  are  actualK  l.n  lowci. 
A  room  may  be  small  but  if  furniture,  diajjcs,  windows  and  ceiling  ,iu-  .ill 
in  proper  proportion  and  scale  it  can  feel  comfortable  and  excii  luxuiioiis. 
This  lowered  ceiling  height  lor  the  prelabric  .itcd  home  A\ould  peiimt  ,i 
lower  roof  line  on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  thus  making  it  .ippe.n  le.ss 
boxy  and  closer  to  the  soil.  ()I)\  iousK ,  it  should  sa\e  somewh.u  mi  m.iieii.tl 
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and  should  aid  heating  in  the  ^sinter. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  acceptance  of  prefabricated  housing  is  not 
based  on  any  phenomenal  ne\v  approach  to  the  problem  but  rather  on 
solving  successfully  many  hundreds  of  small  details.  The  difference  between 
a  good  design  and  a  mediocre  one  often  lies  not  in  some  single  outstanding 
point  but  rather  iji  a  summation  of  smaller  points,  all  solved  better. 

Another  problem  the  prefabricated  house  planner  has  considered  inade- 
cpiatelv  is  the  desirability  of  built-in  furniture  and  pro\ision  of  adequate 
storage.  Built-in  furniture  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  small  home,  since 
it  so  greatly  increases  apparent  living  space.  For  example,  there  is  no  need 
for  the  bureau  as  a  piece  of  furniture  in  a  bedroom.  The  storage  ^\•all  and 
specially  jjjanned  closets  are  far  more  usefid  than  a  bineau  for  clothing 
storage.  Moreover,  they  take  up  far  less  space.  Women  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  "a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place,"  and  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  ^\■oman  who  feels  that  her  home  has  enough  closet  space.  Also, 
closets  shoidd  not  be  dark,  unplanned  cubicles  \vith  a  shelf  at  the  top,  a 
pole  for  coat  hangers  imderneath,  and  shoes  scattered  all  o\er  the  floor. 
Closets  require  the  same  careful  engineering  and  tailoring  that  is  expended 
on  an  efficient  kitchen.  Actually,  a  closet  is  a  piece  of  built-in  furniture  and 
every  cubic  foot  of  it  should  be  usefully  employed.  If  closets  of  this  type 
^vere  built  by  the  average  carpenter  in  the  field,  they  could  rim  into  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  and  this  is  the  probable  reason  why  most  builders 
ha\e  simply  left  closets  as  they  are.  In  a  prefabricated  house,  ho^ve\er,  ^vhere 
adequate  studv  can  be  \vell  afforded  and  •(vhere  these  parts  are  made  ivith 
substantial  tooling,  ^vell  integrated  closets  and  indeed  all  other  built-in 
finnitine  coidd  actually  be  produced  cheaper  than  the  '"borax"  furniture 
\vhich  noAv  fills  the  average  home. 

TJie  prefabricated  home  luill  be  sold  largely  by  its  interiors.  Fmictional 
and  A\ell-planned  space,  adequate  storage  and  living  areas,  a  fine  use  of 
color  and  materials  —  these  are  things  that  appeal  to  the  prospecti\e  home 
buyer.  The  average  person  sees  the  interior  of  his  home  many  hours  a 
day  compared  to  the  relati\ely  short  time  he  sees  its  exterior.  \Vhile  all 
planning  is  important,  the  interior  planning  is  by  all  odds  the  more  impor- 
tant 'ivhen  it  comes  to  living  in  a  home.  Despite  this  fact,  nearly  all  real 
estate  ad\ertising  features  the  exterior  of  a  home  and  then  realty  men 
wonder  ^vhy  it  does  not  have  feminine  appeal.  The  automoti\e  industry 
found  increased  sales  through  appeal  to  the  feminine  buyer  \\hen  its  leaders 
considered  interior  design  carefidly  —  attracti\e  upholstery,  easier  steering, 


a  finer  use  of:  colors  and  more  conifortalile  seating.  \V'hen  the  builders  of 
prefabricated  housing  design  a  home  in  which  e\'en  the  smallest  detail  has 
been  analyzed  and  studied  for  feminine  appeal,  yon  can  be  sine  they  \vill 
find  a  mass  market. 

The  exterior  ol  a  prefabricated  home  is  ol  course  impcutaut,  too,  and 
for  its  finest  solution  landscape  gardening  must  be  tised.  I,  f<n'  one,  feel 
that  a  prefabricated  house  shoidd  ne\er  be  sold  \vithotit  ha\ing  foundation 
planting  included  as  part  of  the  price.  No  other  single  featme  \\oidd  be 
more  helpful  in  merchandising  the  prefaloricated  house.  Affer  all,  it  is 
landscaping  that  turns  the  exterior  of  a  house  into  a  home. 

Thus,  in  architectine  as  in  all  other  forms  of  product  planning,  the 
industrial  designer  critically  considers  human  needs  and  merchandising 
problems  in  order  to  provide  sound  economic  sohnions.  He  does  this  in 
cooperation  ^vith  the  modern  architect  and  engineer— becairse  as  architec- 
ture, like  many  other  fields,  becomes  more  highly  integrated  it  leqnires  the 
combination  of  manv  experts  tcj  achie\e  its  most  successfid   solution. 


One  of  llic  great  needs  in  till  lio>nes  is  adeijiiale  and  carejullx 
planned  storage.  This  problem  is  aggravated  because  increased 
building  costs  are  forcing  tlie  average  .-Imcrican  li>  live  within 
ever  smaller  cubage,  while  at  the  same  time  the  generally  rising 
standards  of  living  are  adding  to  his  possessions.  St(nage  shoulil 
be  planned  as  an  integral  part  of  tlie  home— a  contribuling  rcas'in 
why  modern  interiors  are  more  livable. 
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Color  Stimulates  Sales 


Nearly  all  maimfarturers  ha\e  recognized  that  color  is  a  means  of 
increasing  sales  appeal.  Technicolor  movies  dra^v  Larger  cro^vds  than  black 
and  \\hite  films.  The  color  pages  in  our  national  magazines  ha\ e  been  stead- 
ily increasing  in  number  and  our  large  mail-order  houses  ha\e  discovered 
that  color  plates  in  their  catalogs  more  than  pay  for  themselves,  despite 
their  greater  original  cost,  by  mo\ing  more  merchandise.  The  e\ er-gro\\ing 
popularity  of  plastics  dining  the  past  ten  years  has  been  based  more  oir  their 
wide  adaptability  to  color,  perhaps,  than  on  any  other  single  factor.  Color 
is  a  means  of  stimulating  human  emotion,  and  therefore  impulse  buyiirg  and 
the  desire  for  o^vnership. 

In  natine.  color  has  ahvays  sinroinided  mankind.  In  contrast  ^vith  the 
countryside,  bright  and  e\'er-changiirg,  oin  larger  cities  are  drab  and  didl 
because  we  ha\e  not  had  the  technical  means  to  make  them  other^vise. 
Naturally,  man  prefers  a  colorfid  en\ironment.  and  \vith  the  de\elopment 
of  modern  color-technology,  we  may  anticipate  a  futine  in  ^vhich  all  phases 
of  li\ing  -^vill  be  brighter. 

Ho^\'e\er,  this  trend  \\ill  pose  a  difficult  problem  in  mass  production 
because  \arying  the  colors  of  a  line  of  merchandise  increases  the  size  of  in- 
ventory and  nudtiplies  the  risk  of  unfavorable  consmner  accejitance.  ^\'hile 
color  has  often  increased  sales  apjjeal,  it  has  also,  ^vhen  misapplied,  forced 
retailers  to  cut  prices  belo^v  cost  in  order  to  sell  slo\v-mo\ing  goods.  The 
right  color  can  enluince  sales  ajjjjeal;  the  -wrong  color  can  prevent  merchan- 
dise from  moving  at  a  profit. 

Selection  of  the  right  color  is  not  easv  —  it  recjuires  expert  guidance. 
Part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  often-overlooked  fact  that  colors  are  seldom 
seen  as  part  of  an  object  by  itself.  Our  visual  impression  is  nearly  ahvavs  in- 
fluenced by  the  en\ ironment  in  \\hich  the  object  is  seen.  A  chair  upholstered 
in  a  colored  fabric  will  produce  one  sensation  in  a  tiliie  roonr  and  an  entirely 
different  sensation  in  a  yellow  room.  Also,  the  color  will  seem  different 
^vhen  illimiinated  bv  daylioht,  incandescent  li"ht  or  Hiiorescent  liolit. 
Tl/e  color  iiufjressioii  one  receives  when  I'ie'wing  an  object  is  the  combi)ia- 
fioii  of  the  object's  color  aiid  il.s  environment.  Since  products  are  made  in 
a  factory  en\ironment  and  tlie  inanufactiuer  cannot  ]30ssibly  anticipate  all 
the  surroundings  in  \\'hich  his  product  may  be  used,  he  must  of  necessity 
choose  colors  he  hopes  ^vill  appeal  to  ax'erage  consumer  tastes. 

The  manufactiner  is  therefore  faced  with  three  problems — color  selec- 
tion, color  specification,  and  color  nterchandisiiig.  Color  selection  must 
consider  tradition.  en\  iroiunental  buving  iiabits  and  the  market.  The  lower 
the  ]3rice,  the  stronger  the  ccjlor.  This  is  because  lo^ver  priced  articles  are 
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b()u<4lit  jjiiinaiiK  on  iinjnilsc  and  l>iiL;lii  (oloi.-,  aif  needecl  to  aiiiatt  atten- 
tion. Kittlien  lUcnsils  nsnalU  ha\e  n-d  handles  this  liadiiional  ((ilm  picier- 
ence  is  established  by  sales.  Red  is  an  excellent  display  color — ajjpiopriatc 
to  low  cost  items.  But  try  and  sell  a  red  refrigerator  where  color  jireterence 
is  ^vhite! 

The  ivell-ediu  ated  ,nid  \\(.'althier  lonsmners  preler  subtleties  — subdued 
colors.  Higher  j^riced  items  appeal  to  this  taste.  Com|)are  the  bright  colois  in 
linoleum  flooring  to  the  sididued  colors  in  a  tine  carjKn. 

Kinironment  also  influences  color  sales — the  lar  West  prel erring  lighter 
brighter  colors  as  compared  to  the  East.  The  new  synthetics  are  stimidating 
a  trend  toward  lighter  colors,  ^\'e  now  h.i\e  non-siaining  materials,  sm  h  as 
plastic  coated  labrics  and  wallpapers.  impro\ed  p.iint  hnishes  and  less  lugi- 
tive  colors.  In  the  old  days  colors  ^vere  dark  in  order  not  to  show  dirt — 
compare  the  Pullman  interiors  of  bygone  years  to  those  ol  today!  Color 
trciKh  (Of  toifiiril  liii^htf)  I'dliu-s. 

Market  studies  can  indicate  (onsumer  color  prelerences.  (lonsmners 
expect  certain  products  to  be  made  in  certain  colors — these  are  strong  habit 
preferences  and  it  is  foolish  to  buck  them.  But  color  habits  do  change  and 
many  color  preferences  are  based  on  unwairanted  loiuidations  in  the  lirst 
place.  The  color  joiniddl loii  oj  n  line  should  he  Ikim'iI  o)i  coiiMimcr  Inclcr- 
ences  eslablislird  h\  iiwrnn  li.  DlsIiik  lii<c  nirii  IiiiihIim'  oi  "Iciulcrs"  iiui\ 
explore  lU'-d'  color  herids — prejernhly  ni  liii^lin  l>)i(cd  ilciiis.  Many  maiui- 
factin'ers  ha\e  too  many  colors  in  their  line  some  that  do  not  make  j^rofits. 
C'.onsinner  research  cair  establish  the  colors  thai  sell  and  climiuaie  those 
that  do  not. 

Color  specification  is  a  means  of  asstn  ing  thai  a  color  sclec  led  b\  caic- 
ful  research  ^vill  be  produced  in  m.iss  production.  I  his  is  panic  iilaiU 
important  where  sub-contractors  or  outside  su])|)liers  are  c  onii  ibuiiuL;  loni 
ponents  to  a  final  assembh  that  must  be  in  loloi  liainioin.  lleic  one  should 
realize  that  an  absolute  speciliialion  is  im|)iac  lie  al  and  lliat  ,i  (olor  "loler 
ance"  —  or  allowed  variation  honi  ilic'  lolor  spec  ilied  —  shoidd  be  noied. 
There  are  se\eral   excellent   sxsienis   loi    loloi    specification.' 

There  are  no  readv  fi)rmulas  lot  <olor  nieu  haiidisini;:  sclc'ition  to  .1 
large  extent  still  depends  on  good  taste  .md  sensii  i\  it\  to  1  olm  st\  Ic-  tieiids. 
One  new  color  arrangement  thai  has  pioxcii  hi'j,hl\  mkccssIuI  in  uieut 
years  and  which  otlers  tnnistial  mere  haiulisinn  oppoi  iiuntic  s  is  the  method 

*  lMLIl\.Stl.l,:  .\luiisc-ll  (mjIoi  C.iinpain,  Id  t.iM  I'r.iiikliii  Siict-i.  l'.,ili  iiik.k  .  M.ii  \  l.iii.l, 
O.STVV.-M.D:  Clolor  Huinicin  M.inii.il.  (  Miiii.iiin  r  ( im  poi  ,11 1..11  <>l  \nunc.i,  ill  \\  .  \\  ,isli 
ingloii  Street,  Ciiica.no,  Illinois.  M.inv  .^  I'.iiil  I)kIi<>ii,ii\  ..I  Color.  \l((.i.i\i  llill.  \<u 
York.  New  York.  Textile  Cloloi  Cud  Assoc  i.ilion  ol  llic  I  .  S..  Im.,  I.MMI  M.iilisoii  \x<ihk'. 
Ne\v  York  Hi,  New  ^'ork. 
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called  Quantacolor,  ^vhicli  has  set  up  four  basic  coloi"  families  or  palettes, 
based  on  four  moods  and  environments  common  to  all  of  us.  This  four- 
family  color  idea  originated  with  the  theory  that  in  nature  itself  light  and, 
therefore,  colors  vary  during  different  hours  of  the  day  and  may  be  classified 
into  four  separate  and  distinct  families,  called  quantas. 

Each  quanta  contains  the  full  range  of  the  spectrum  or  rainbow,  as  it 
is  seen  at  different  times  of  day.  The  first  family  includes  the  colors  as  seen 
by  morning  light,  the  second  by  noon  light,  the  third  by  late  afternoon  and 
the  fointh  by  simset.  The  color  variations  from  group  to  group  are  subtle, 
yet  the  difference  becomes  immediately  —  and  unpleasantly  — apparent  when 
a  shade  fiom  one  quanta  is  held  against  the  corresponding  shade  in  another 
quanta.  The  same  clash  occurs  -(vhen  an  article  in  a  color  fiom  an  alien 
quanta  is  introduced  into  a  room  or  a  merchandising  display. 

Study  of  human  color  preferences  has  shown  that  all  people  have  a 
tendency,  based  on  their  individuality  and  the  physiological  make-up  of 
their  eyes,  to  prefer  one  quanta  above  all  others.  This  tendency  sho^vs  most 
clearly  in  the  paintings  of  artists.  Van  Gogh  is  an  example  of  those  who 
preferred  the  radiant,  fresh  colors  of  Quanta- 1  of  the  early  morning,  while 
Renoir  has  expressed  most  of  his  work  in  Quanta-2  with  the  dry,  sharp, 
vibrant  colors  of  noon-day.  To  mix  the  quantas  of  these  tivo  great  painters 
would  produce  very  unpleasing  residts. 

Knowledge  of  these  color  divisions  makes  it  possible  for  dealers  to 
display  merchandise  so  that  adjacent  colors  enhance  each  other,  and  to 
avoid  clashing  color  schemes  that  prevent  sales.  Merchandising  experience 
has  shown  that  grouping  house  furnishings  in  this  manner  is  helpful  also 
to  the  customers,  enabling  them  to  select  well-integrated  color  schemes  with 
far  less  doubt  and  confusion. 

Quantacolor  can  be  relied  on  to  save  time  in  correlating  color  and 
design  and  to  save  money  by  doing  away  with  those  wrong  color  schemes 
that  just  won't  sell.  Modern  production  methods  frequently  require  several 
artists  on  one  design  or  layout.  Each  artist  may  have  a  different  color  quanta 
and  prefer  to  use  colors  of  his  own  family.  If  this  occtirs,  the  work  as  a 
whole  will  be  a  color-hybrid.  Quanta-coding  is  a  means  of  preventing  such 
a  result. 

According  to  the  Quantacolor  theory,  this  preference  all  of  us  show 
for  one  color  family  is  a  far-reaching  thing.  It  governs  oiu"  likes  and  dislikes, 
our  choice  of  styles  and  our  manner  of  creative  expression.  One  can  foretell 
a  designer's  general  approach  without  seeing  his  ^vork,  merely  by  finding 
his  color  affinity.  This  is  not  guesswork:  it  is  based  on  years  of  careful  ob- 
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servation,  and  painstaking  analysis  and  color-classification  of  thousands  of 
designs  and  of  the  works  of  the  ^vorld's  great  painters,  decorators  and  de- 
signers. Qiiantacolor  has  found  that  any  artist,  ^vhen  uninhibited  by  ex- 
traneous considerations,  works  exclusively  in  the  colors  of  only  one  palette 
and  that  his  creative  style  is  unalterably  tied  up  with  his  color  preference. 
For  example,  if  the  paintings  of  Rembrandt,  who  worked  in  the  rich,  mel- 
low and  gloAving  colors  of  the  fourth  quanta,  ^vere  to  be  reproduced  in  the 
vibrant,  sharp,  dry  second-quanta  colors  of  Michelangelo,  they  woidd  be 
completely  impleasing  because  the  painter's  style  was  governed  by  his  o\vn 
natural  quanta. 

In  order  to  make  the  Quantacolor  theory  visually  and  practically  avail- 
able, there  have  been  created  four  large  panels  of  removable  slats,  each  of  a 
pure  color  and  each  different  fi-om  every  other.  Each  panel  shows  the  fidl 
spectrum  of  its  quanta,  and  the  display  as  a  -(vhole  embodies  all  the  varia- 
tions of  the  primary  colors,  for  instant  use  in  liarmoniously  correlating  color 
and  design. 

Taking  the  guesswork  oiu  of  color  choosing  is  an  inestimable  aid  to  mass- 
manufacturers,  \vho  are  frequently  timid  in  their  use  of  color  because  of  fear 
of  unusual  or  distinctive  color  combinations.  The  easy  way  oiu,  except  for 
a  born  colorist,  has  been  to  rely  on  kno^vn  combinations,  or  to  tone  colors 
down  to  minimize  clash.  This  compromise,  of  course,  \eils  harmony  as  well, 
when  it  exists.  Reliance  on  natme,  where  color  discords  ne\er  o<t  ur.  and  on 
the  instinctive  harmonies  of  great  artists,  insures  a  minimum  of  ernjr. 

Quantacolor  can  be  of  equal  assistance  in  merchandising,  particu- 
larly for  large  stores.  Arrangements  of  colors  and  displays  are  often  much 
better  in  small  specialty  shops  than  in  those  where  displays  are  handled  l)v 
decorating  staffs.  In  a  small  shop,  btiying  and  arranging  are  usualh  done  b\ 
one  person  who  will  tend,  as  a  matter  of  personal  taste,  to  remain  -svithin  the 
broad  confines  of  one  quanta  and  consequently  select  things  that  will  look 
■ivell  together.  In  the  larger  stores,  many  of  the  things  displayed  together  ha\e 
been  bought  by  different  people,  each  preferring  his  own  (juanta.  The  cus- 
tomer seeing  the  display  may  very  easily  pass  over  exactly  the  color  she  is 
looking  for  because  the  discords  have  soured  all  the  visible  colors. 

Quantacolor  has  been  called  upon  by  increasing  numbers  of  retail  siorcs 
to  install  their  color-coding  method.  Bloomingdale's  in  New  ^■o^k.  lor  in 
stance,  use  the  Quantacolor  yardstick  in  merchandising.  Scruggs-\',ui(ki\oori- 
Barney,  Inc.,  in  St.  Louis,  have  even  redesigned  their  drapery  and  uphol- 
stery department  and  now  code,  break  down  and  display  all  their  fabrics  and 
home  furnishing  accessories  by  quantas.  To  facilitate  this,  the  merch.uulisc 
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is  arranged  in  four  quarters  ot  a  large  circle,  the  hub  ot  which  consists  ot 
the  double  panels  ot  the  Quantacolor  yardstick.  Tiiis  arrangement  permits 
all  the  merchandise  to  be  displayed  in  harmonizing  groups.  Each  quanta 
grouping  has  a  small  cabinet  with  sliding  trays  to  ^vhich  are  attached  samples 
of  e\erything  that  has  been  quanta-coded  — fabrics,  carpets,  ^vood^vork  and 
wallpaper— presenting  a  complete,  coordinated  color  selection. 

Designers  and  decorators,  too,  find  the  yardstick  a  time-sa\er  in  corre- 
lating patterns  and  colors.  Frequently  a  mysteriously  slow-moving  pattern, 
upon  Quantacolor  analysis,  ^vill  be  foimd  to  contain  perhaps  one  color  from 
a  quanta  alien  to  the  rest  of  the  pattern.  This  color,  though  it  might  be  a 
minor  one,  ^vill  render  the  entire  pattern  un])leasing  to  the  eye.  Changing  it 
to  one  of  the  same  quanta  will  gi\e  the  pattern  new  eye-appeal. 

Once  a  person  has  determined  by  his  own  choice  his  natural  quanta  pref- 
erence, he  can  use  the  code  as  a  guide  for  all  his  purchases  — home  furnish- 
ings, clothing,  e\en  automobiles.  Wide  adoption  of  quanta-coding  within  a 
large  department  store  or  mail-order  house  woidd  ])ermit  far  more  intelli- 
gent buying  on  the  part  of  the  consiuner  and  greater  security  and  less  risk  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  Quantacolor  is  a  means  of  ha\'ing  distincti\e 
color  schemes  -ivith  greater  standardization  and  far  fe-sver  failures. 

The  ad\antage  of  color  coding  to  mass  j:)roducers  is  apparent.  It  ^\'ould 
permit  the  integration  of  all  supplies,  whether  they  are  \vall  board,  tile,  tex- 
tiles, -ivallpaper,  furniture,  clothing,  hard^rare  or  any  other  of  the  thousands 
of  things  commonl)'  used  by  the  American  consumer.  It  is  being  realized 
more  and  more  that  color  is  a  prime  means  of  design  integration,  -whether 
within  a  home  or  a  theatre,  a  store  or  a  railroad. 

Quantacolor  is  not  a  foolproof  guide  to  color  harmony  but  rather  an 
intelligent  means  of  merchandising  color  to  a  mass  market,  both  from  the 
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manufacturer's  and  the  consumer's  viewpoint.  Color  is  iilipays  .subjccl  lo  per- 
sonal  taste.  An  executi\e  should  realize  that  his  personal  color  preference 
may  be  entirely  different  from  consumer  averages.  The  im]3ortant  thing  to 
remember  is  that  color  is  ahvays  seen  in  relation  to  en\ironment  and  Avhile 
a  color  entity  may  be  entirely  satisfactory  within  itself,  if  ]jlaced  in  an  envi- 
ronment that  produces  disharmony  it  will  be  inisatisfactory. 

For  this  reason,  manufactmers  must  anticipate  the  color  en\ircinments 
of  their  products  in  actual  use  and  plan  accordingly.  Since  the  manufacture) 
of  radios  or  vacimm  cleaners  cannot  possibly  anticipate  all  the  color  schemes 
of  the  a\erage  American  home,  he  now  has  but  one  ciioice  — to  paint  his 
product  a  neutral  color  that  ^vill  go  with  nearly  everything.  Unfortunately, 
such  a  neutral  color  also  lacks  distinctiveness.  Were  four  color  schemes  deter- 
mined, each  design  to  fit  -(vithin  a  specific  quanta,  and  \vere  products  using 
them  sold  in  their  proper  quanta  en\ironments,  the  consumer  could  buy  any 
product  with  the  knowledge  tliat  it  would  iiarmoni/.e  with  his  home.  Tiien 
more  distincti\e  colors  ■(vould  be  entirely  practical,  ^vith  greater  resultant 
sales  stimulation. 

Since  Quantacolor  in  application  is  \ery  yoiuig.  it  is  likely  that  it  \vill 
be  quite  a  fe^s'  years  before  it  is  \videly  adopted  as  a  means  of  integrating 
color  merchandising  througliout  the  United  States.  Howe\er.  nearly  all  con- 
sumers do  prefer  color  harmony,  and  chemists  are  tontinuallv  \\idening  the 
range  of  a\ailable  colors  in  many  materials.  This  combination  of  demand 
and  supply  will  soon  necessitate  some  simple  ftnni  of  color  integration  in 
merchandising. 

Many  systems  have  been  designed  for  better  color  integration  in  mer- 
chandising—all of  them  with  individual  merit.*  The  problem  from  the 
consumer  point  of  vie^v  is  that  no  Avidely  recognized,  easily  understood  lolor 
standards  lia\e  been  accepted  by  industry  as  a  whole,  and  until  this  is  done 
color  merchandising  will  be  at  best  liit  or  miss.  For  example,  we  ha\e 
standards  in  the  thread  on  nuts  and  bolts  and  the  potency  of  \  itamins.  These 
standards  have  aided  merchandising  in  the  building  of  consumer  acceptance 
and  have  simplified  manufacture  and  inventorv.  ^\'e  can  aiuicipate  similar 
economies  and  advantages  when  coloi  has  been  standarili/ed  as  .ip|)lie(l  to 
mass  production  and  merchandising.  Standards  ha\e  ,ilw.i\s  been  one  oi  the 
foundation  stones  ol  industry. 

Color  standards  \vill  aid  color  hick  handising  but  ihe\  can  iie\ei  Mil) 
stitute  for  consumer  research  in  coloi  inelerences  or  good  t.iste  iti  coloi 
selections.   These   -will    always   be    ilie   coiiti  iluition   oi    the    t.iletiied    ,11  list. 

*  Quantacolor  Associates,  it)  RockclcUcr  I'la/a.  .\cw  ^c.lls.  Cnpii  lii^tiiuic.  liii,.  .'I'lH 
Filth  Avenue.  New  York.  Grand  Rapids  Furniuirc  Guild.  Gi.md  R.ipid^.  Miilii!;an. 
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Light -Primary  Medium  of  Design 


Light  is  one  of  the  most  \'ersatile  media  of  esthetic  expression  in  the 
liands  of  the  talented  industrial  designer.  \Vhile  a  ■(veil-designed  product 
should  appeal  to  all  five  human  senses,  it  is  the  sense  of  vision  that  carries  the 
primary  interest  in  stimidating  sales  appeal.  Because  science  and  engi- 
neering have  given  us  a  tremendous  variety  of  light  sources  and  almost 
infinite  control  and  variation  of  these  sources,  ^\•e  ha\e  a  medimn  of  ^v\de 
scope  and  complexity. 

Too  often  lighting  is  considered  only  as  a  problem  of  locating  ceiling 
fixtures  and  choosing  lamps  of  the  right  ^vattage  to  gne  a  desired  intensity 
of  illimiination.  Such  information  is  easily  gathered  from  an  engineering 
handbook.  Many  installations  ha\e  been  made  on  this  textbook  basis  ivhich 
ha\e  restilted  not  only  in  very  imattracti\ e  interiors,  but  also  complaints  of 
eye-strain,  tiredness  and  neurosis. 

Engineers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  light  is  a  psychological  pheno- 
menon as  well  as  a  physical  one.  Light  influences  om'  emotions  —  oiu"  moods. 
In  any  new  application  of  lighting,  careful  thought  should  be  gi\en  to  the 
desired  mood  that  the  en\ironment  is  to  convey  to  its  occupants.  In  a  store 
a  mood  of  expectation  and  stimidation  is  needed  and  the  lighting  should 
never  compete  with  the  merchandise  for  interest.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  shopping  is  a  pleastn^e,  not  a  task.  A  ^voman  should  look  forward  to 
every  kind  of  buying  ^vith  pleasure,  whether  the  purchase  is  a  new  hat  or 
iiair-do  or  the  family  groceries.  Interior  color  and  lighting  can  produce 
these  pleasant  buying  moods.  Thus  as  an  aid  to  merchandising  lighting 
is  an  important  medium. 

In  a  restainant  we  use  illuminatino-  intensities  which  make  food  seem 
more  attracti\e  and  the  en\ironment  seem  quiet  and  subdued.  Food  is 
not  enjoyed  inider  liigh  pressure  and  the  lighting  should  not  be  too 
stimidating.  On  the  other  hand  dining  out  is  generally  a  festive  affair 
and  therefore  restamant  lighting  should  not  be  subdued  to  the  point  of 
beina:  uninteresting:  or  sombre. 
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Good  lighting,  like  anx  other  composition,  demands  adherence  to 
the  basic  laws  of  art  and  design.  Voy  example,  using  only  indirect  liglitiiig 
results  in  a  room  that  is  extremely  monotonous  because  there  are  no  crisp 
high-lights  or  deep  shadows.  There  is  monotony  in  an  lunaried  scale  of 
intensity.  An  interesting  interior  is  one  in  ^vhich  lighting  intensities  run 
through  a  Avide  ganuu  pro\iding  a  range  of  contrast,  and,  hence,  \ ai  ietv  and 
interest.  The  greater  the  range,  the  more  heightened  the  interest  and  stinui- 
lation.  Thirs,  a  store  interior  shouhl  lia\e  a  wide  range  of  scale  stimidating 
iinpidse  bining,  and  a  restaurant  should  ha\e  a  relati\elv  low  range  of 
scale  pro\iding  relaxation  and  directing  attention  tcj  the  sid)tleties  of  dining. 

An  office  interior  shoidd  ha\e  a  relati\el\  lo-iv  range  ol  scale  to  prevent 
eye  fatigue  vvhich  residts  from  the  eves'  effort  to  adjust  to  wide  \ariations 
of  lumen  intensity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Avould  be  impossiljle  to  work  in 
an  office  liojited  onh'  bv  indirect  illumination.  This  se\ere  monoton\  would 
result  in  eye-strain  and  lack  of  interest  in  one's  work  and  surroundings. 
Therefore,  we  see  that  the  jirimarv  cjuestion  in  a])])l\ing  light  lo  a  gi\eii 
product  or  interior  —  indeed,  in  airy  application  —  is  first  to  ask,  "What 
mood  or  frame  of  mind  do  wc  want  the  user  ol  this  c(jiii|)meni  or  this  en- 
vironment to  be  in?"  We  then  use  colors  and  lighting  intensities  and  designs 
to  induce  such  a  mood.  The  designer  is  thus  in  a  position  to  stiimilate  hap- 
piness, elation,  cahnness,  entlnrsiasm  or  efficieitcy,  indeed  all  the  \arious 
human  feelings  and  emotions,  f)y  a  judicious  use  of  lighting. 


lor  1(10  indiix  Xfdis  lighliiig  lixtiircs 
liavL'  imilatid  illuininutcd  candles  or 
liave  app{'arfd  as  iiglx  blobs  of  light  on 
our  -walls  and  ceilings.  Modern  ligliling 
fixliires  add  grace  and  charm  lo  a  room, 
leliiie  bring  eljicient  and  subdued,  and 
llicy  iii-ed  ((«/  no  more  llian  lite  older 
(ilrociliis. 


«.ill,.-   I-.    M.irvriiH,-^,    11.. 
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Ligliting  tan  also  increase  the  scale  or  apparent  size  oi  a  room.  Light 
is  a  three-dimensional  thing.  It  is  one  ot  the  strongest  media  an  architect 
has  to  increase  a  sense  of  space  and  a  sense  of  well-being.  Take  an  interior, 
no  matter  how  skillfully  designed  and  decorated:  add  poor  lighting  and 
the  result  is  discouragement.  This  is  because  light  is  life  itself.  Light  is  the 
dispeller  of  one  of  mankind's  greatest  inherent  fears  —  the  fear  of  darkness, 
of  the  unkno^vn.  It  is  easy  to  iniderstand  why  many  races  ha\e  been  siui  \\'or- 
shippers,  and  to  recognize  a  basic  instinctive  reason  ;vhicli  causes  all  man- 
kind to  be  emotionally  influenced  by  light.  Therefore,  a  study  of  the 
psychology  of  light  and  color  is  far  more  important  to  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  light  than  a  kno^vledge  of  lighting  hxtmes  or  lamp  sizes.  Once  we 
ha\e  determined  the  desired  effect  \\e  wish  to  create  ^vith  oiu"  lighting, 
the  application  of  the  light  source  itself  is  a  relatively  simple  one. 

American  lamp  manufactmers  are  beginning  to  realize  these  basic 
points.  Fluorescent  lighting  had  tremendous  acceptance  in  this  coimtry 
initil  \vomen  realized  it  ^vas  most  uncomplimentary  to  the  average  feminine 
complexion.  Xo;\^  no  ^voman  ^vants  to  be  seen  in  a  room  illiuninated  by 
fluorescent  tubes.  This  is  because  it  casts  a  monotoncnis  \vhite  lioht  luiflat- 
tering  to  her  make-up  — particularly  so  if  she  is  used  to  the  ^varmer  tones  of 
incandescent  light  ^vhich  are  far  more  complimentary.  The  primary  reason 
why  fluorescent  lighting  has  never  been  accepted  in  the  .\merican  home, 
except  in  the  kitchen,  is  because  of  the  cold  color  of  the  light  soinxe.  Lamp 
manufactmers,  realizing  this  fact,  ha\e  noiv  experimented  ;vith  ne^v  fluo- 
rescent colors,  and  soon  there  ^vill  be  new  lamps  on  the  market  far  better 
suited  to  the  emotional  needs  of  the  average  user.  Finding  a  color  that  is 
esthetically  satisfying  to  the  American  woman  ^\'ill  open  up  a  tremendous 
ne^v  market  for  the  fluorescent  lighting  industry  in  the  American  home. 
Lamp  manufactmers  must  realize  they  are  not  merely  selling  glass  lamps. 
They  are  selling  light  — :i  means  to^vard  making  life  more  li\'able,  more 
pleasant  and  more  interesting.  Thus  sales  and  merchandising  efforts  should 
ahvays  be  beamed  toward  the  emotional  and  the  psvchological.  rather  than 
a  functional  or  intellectual,  appeal. 

Our  knoivledge  of  good  lighting  has  grown  tremendously  dining  the 
ivar,  not  only  in  the  de\'elopment  of  new  light  sources  and  fixtures  but  also 
in  j^rinciples  of  application,  ^\'e  ha\e  disco\ered  that  high  levels  of  bright- 
ness produce  less  fatigue  on  assembly  lines  than  had  e\er  before  been 
considered  possible.  Researcli  shoivs  that  we  can  do  our  work  more  j)leas- 
antly  and  luilh  far  less  effort  ivhere  lighting  intensities  are  high.  Many  plants 
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Above  all,  light  as  a  nwdluin  {\  llcxihlr  iniil  (nptihlc  of  al- 
most infinite  control.  Modcni  fixtures  slmuUI  tlrniniislratr 
this  TOsaliUlx  for  nmxinni ni  usrlulnc^s. 


are  performing  assembly  operations  using  1000  foot  candles  and  find  that 
the  costly  installation  of  added  fixtmes  more  than  pays  for  itself  in  increased 
efficiency. 

Modern  stores  now  under  construction  are  all  using  far  higher  le\els 
of  illumination  intensities  than  ever  before.  Certainly  a  good  principle  in 
merchandising  is  to  make  seeing  inviting  and  effortless.  We  see  all  things 
because  of  contrast  in  color  and  value.  Contrast,  ]io^ve\er,  nuist  ne\er  be 
so  great  that  the  eye  cannot  comfortably  take  in  the  whole  scene  iviiliout 
shock.  Reading  a  book  in  your  office  may  ha\e  caused  yoin-  eyes  to 
become  adjusted  to  a  surface  brightness  of  20  foot  candles.  If  you 
suddenly  look  out  the  window  at  the  sky  wiiicii  mav  be  5000  foot  candles 
you  -(vill  experience  an  innnediate  sensation  ol  discomiort  and  )'ou  call  it 
i^lare.  The  same  is  true  of  interior  lighiing  when  tiicre  is  too  great  contrast 
between  highlights  and  shadows.  The  ideal  interioi  lor  merchandising  lias 
a  high  o\'erall  intensity  of  lighting  tliroughout,  ^vitll  no  dim  ((irners  and  no 
black  shadows.  In  addition  it  lias  concentrated  diiect  hghi  wlure  lu-cded 
to  s])otiigiu  specific  merchandise  for  greater  iiuercst.  It  is  dillicuh  to  design 
store  lighting  that  is  stimulating  to  the  shopper  and  iioi  (i\  cr  stimulating 
to  the  employees  who  nuist  work  eight  hours  a  (l.i\  in  ilu'  same  ciniion- 
ment,  but  it  can  be  done. 
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Lighting  techniques  in  factories,  stores  and  theatres  are  far  aliead  of 
the  axerage  American  home.  If  the  a\'erage  assembly  line  worker  had  to 
operate  imder  the  same  lighting  conditions  that  the  president  of  the  cor- 
poration has  at  home,  his  efficienc\  xvoiild  be  trenrendously  impaired.  In 
the  past  50  years  home  lighting  has  done  little  more  than  substitute  electric 
lamps  in  fixtures  and  in  locations  xvhere  once  were  candles  or  gas  jets. 

The  average  American  home  of  $8000  spends  only  about  $250  on 
x\  iring  and  lighting  iixtines.  Xo  other  in\"estment  gives  so  much  for  so  little. 
The  lamp  and  fixtine  industry  should  base  its  growth  on  this  fact.  Consumer 
education  in  good  lighting  and  improved  fixture  design  could  double  the 
wiring  and  lighting  expenditine  in  new  homes.  With  the  present  market 
of  10,000,000  new  homes  in  the  ofling.  this  beconres  big  business— and  it  \vill 
gi\e  the  consinner  st)mething  far  better  and  more  li\able  for  a  relatively 
small  increased  inxestment. 

Note  that  selling  this  \vhole  program  to  the  American  ^voman  is  based 
on  emotion,  eye-appeal  and  style. 

Of  all  the  fi\e  senses  vision  is  the  most  precious  and  the  most  important 
in  merchandising.  Let  us  remember  that  light  is  the  means  of  \isual  stinru- 
lation.  .\t  no  point  is  good  lighting  more  important  than  in  mere  liandising 
at  tiie  point  of  sale.  For  this  reascin  we  may  expect  greater  intensities  of  light 
and  more  flexible  applications  of  light  in  the  near  futme.  Tlie  best  applica- 
tidii  of  good  lighling  is  u'liere  seeing  is  interesting  and  yet  effortless,  with 
liirhl  sources  nnoblriisive. 


J.  Gordon  Lippincott,  desiimer.  General  Electric  Co. 
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.M«;iy  commercial  instullalivns  rcijuire  fluorescent  liglit  for  general  illumination  and  incandescent 
liglit  for  high  intensity  flood  lighting.  The  two  can  be  combined  to  provide  a  low  cost  fixture. 
Perhnjn  the  most  interesting  development  today  is  cold  cathode  ligliting,  iclierc  an  entire  ceiling 
Kin    Ik    illuminated   and   no   lighting  fixtures   afifiear  at    all. 
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Design  Integration 


Satisfaction  is  the  pleasant  siiinnuition  of  many  little  things,  and  tlie 
consumer  continues  to  buy  a  product  or  service  only  because  he  is  satisfied, 
or  can  find  )inlliing  else  better.  Design  integration  means  the  analysis  and 
planning  for  all  phases  of  business  where  applied  art  and  psychology  can 
increase  consumer  acceptance  and  satisfaction. 

People  seldom  analyze  their  environment  —  they  either  like  it  or  they 
do  not  like  it.  Your  impression  of  a  hotel  lobby,  for  example,  is  fa\orable  or 
the  reverse  dependent  on  many  factors  —  most  of  them  little  things.  Is  the 
color  pleasant,  interesting  and  different?  Is  it  quiet?  Are  the  atiendants' 
uniforms  smart,  their  manners  friendly?  Is  the  lighting  amjile.  and  vet 
flatterino?  The  rioht  solutions  of  all  factors,  even  those  involving  the  smallest 
detail,  are  important  because  disturbing  little  details  can  spoil  an  ensemble. 
It  is  like  wearing  a  fifty  cent  tie  with  a  one  hundiid  dollar  suit  —  the  eve  is 
immediately  dra^vn  to  the  defects.  Another  analogy  is  that  it  takes  onh  one 
discordant  piccolo  to  spoil  a  svmphonv.  n)id  even  tlie  tniskillrd  nn  registers 
displeasure. 
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Design  integriilion  for  a  hold  iitfinis  that  ei'ery  phase  of  interior  design  and 
sen'ice  is  carefully  sliulied  to  be  in  harmony  with  a  common  motif —the  indi- 
vidual personality  of  that  hotel.  Good  design  means  the  careful  studv  of  detail 
—  all  must  be  well  solved  in  order  to  present  an  ensemble  that  is  pleasing  and 
distinctii'e. 


In  applying  design  integration  to  a  product  or  service  ^ve  consider  every- 
thing the  customer,  the  dealer  or  the  employee  sees.  All  must  have  a  common 
character  and  distincti\eness.  Tliere  slioiild  be  immediate  identification, 
whether  yon  see  an  advertisement,  the  product  itself,  or  a  shipping  label. 
For  example,  a  passenger  on  an  airline  or  a  train  should  never  confuse  one 
line  ^vith  another.  All  ecjuipment,  attendants'  imiforms,  stations,  ticket 
booths,  interior  designs  and  advertising  should  hold  together.  This  is 
design  integration.  It  is  important  because  it  backs  up  advertising  with 
memory  \alue  and  meaning. 

Design  integration  starts  ^\'ith  a  plan,  and  its  guidance  must  come 
from  the  top.  It  means  that  all  capital  investment  seen  by  the  consimier  is 
pmxhased  \vith  a  common  design  specification.  Planning  this  kind  of  an 
operation  o\er  the  years  ■ivill  not  only  result  in  greater  consiuner  identifica- 
tion and  higher  employee  morale,  biu  it  also  can  protect  capital  in\estment 
against  too  rapid  style  obsolescence.  A  package,  a  trade  mark,  or  a  railroad 
station  that  is  ^vell  planned  and  coordinated  ^vith  the  whole  in  the  first 
place  will  last  longer  before  recjuiring  change.  The  right  color  paint  costs 
no  more  per  gallon  tlian  the  wrong  color.  The  right  Mooring  material  or 
fabrics  are  seldom  more  costly  than  those  jMcked  AvithoiU  taste  or  without 
a  plan. 
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Far  too  many  companies  have  "just  grown"  like  Topsy,  as  far  as  visual 
design  is  concerned.  Consider  the  history  oi  a  petroleum  compan)'  which 
started  \vith  a  te^v  gasoline  stations,  ^\'ith  all  the  headaches  of  a  ne^v  enter- 
prise, packaging  and  station  design  were  done  without  expert  guidance  — 
alter  all  it  did  not  kisi  nuich  to  repaint  three  stations.  Now  h)rt)'  \ears 
later,  this  company  is  one  of  the  largest  in  ilic  Tnited  States,  and  \et  most 
of  its  trade  marks,  colors,  and  symfjols  ol  toirsinner  identification  are  still 
bein"  used.  Any  change  in  somethino  as  simiile  as  a  road  sion  may  cost  sev- 
eral  million  dollais!  Design  integTation  dm  ing  the  formati\e  years  of  this 
company  is'oidd  be  a  major  asset  today,  now  that  competition  is  forcing 
impro\ement.  This  story  is  typical  of  many  of  oiu'  leading  corporations, 
and  a  younger  business  with  a  fiUure  should  bear  this  in  mind  in  all  its 
basic  planning.  Dcv/^/;  in/fi^niliuii  incfiii.\  jilnniii iii:;  joy  ii^toir/ li! 

Color  standardi/ation  is  a  most  impnitant  means  ol  ,i(liie\ing  design 
integration.  Color  standards  should  be  set  up  for  all  packaging,  interiors, 
equipment,  booklets,  uniforms  —  indeed  every  item  that  is  seen  by  em- 
ployes or  consumers.  To  prevent  a  needlessly  high  inveiuorv  in  |)aiiu  .nid 
materials,  the  mimber  of  colors  should  be  kejjt  at  a  minimum.  With  .m 
operaticm  as  large  as  an  airline  or  a  railroad,  where  jxiiiu  imist  be-  .implied 
to  many  thousands  of  pieces  of  equipment  across  an  entire  contineiu,  the- 
establishment  of  color  standards  and  specifications  becomes  \er\  iuipovt. nu. 
The  consumer  should  a.ssociate  ecpiipmeut  with  the  compain.  whether  he 
sees  it  in  Seattle  or  Miami.  Local  ])aiineis  should  be  able  to  bu\  specilied 
colors  and  use  them  without  mixing.  Once  color  standards  h,i\e  been  set 
up  and  the  styling  of  all  paint  jobs  delineated,  the  upkeep  ol  a  design 
integration  program  becomes  normal  roiuine. 

Accountants  deal  with  dollars  and  cents  —  down-to-earth  t,ui<;il)les.  Mt 
in  e\aluating  a  going  enterprise  e\en  the  accouiuant  sets  aside  \ery  con 
siderable  estimates  for  "good  -will",  .\fter  all  what  is  good  will?  It  rs  the 
factor  behind  repeat  .sales  based  on  .satisfaction,  li  is  birsiness  monuniuni 
based  on  buying  habits  stimulated  by  .uheriising.  It  is  l.ugeK  preduated 
on  memory,  and  abo\e  all.  design  iiiiegiation  sinnid.ues  memory. 

Desisn  intearation  also  stimulates  herMJiialily  in  a  prodiu  i  oi  set  \  ice. 
It  can  emphasize  cIuikk  In-  iniil  (pKilily.  These  things  are  uoi  i.in^^ible  lor 
any  given  momeiu.  but  when  carefully  pl.umed  .uul  built  o\ei  a  pci  iod  ol 
years,  they  can  become  the  \ery  heart  .uid  lu.ijoi  asset  ol  ,i  busntess.  l'eo|)le 
remember  \isual  im|)iessions  longer  ih.ui  n.niies  oi  soiuids.  Dim-j^ii  inlcotd- 
lioii  uicdiis  llic  coordinalioii  of  nil  visual  I'Irniriils  <</  n  htisiiKss  lauund  a 
coiinnon  idculily  and  puyposc. 
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style  Can  Build  Industries 


Many  sections  of  this  country,  with  new  war-buik  industrial  plants 
or  with  ailing  old  enterprises,  can  profitably  study  ho'w  style  —  supported 
by  consumer  research  —  can  build  industries. 

Examples  abound  to  encourage  those  ^vith  initiati\e  and  imagination. 
Take  the  clothing  industry.  For  many  years,  Paris  was  tiie  ^vorld's  fashion 
center,  and  the  genius  of  a  iew  designers  ga\e  life  and  vitality  to  the  entire 
French  textile  industry.  With  the  coming  of  World  War  II,  Ne^^'  York  City 
took  the  fashion  leadership  that  Paris  was  forced  to  relinquish.  Biu  not 
\vithoiit  a  challenge.  Holly^vood  and  Dallas,  Texas,  aggiessively  seek  a  place 
in  the  field.  Los  Angeles  has,  in  fact,  become  a  national  center  for  the 
manufacture  of  sports  clothes  —  ««  industry  based  wliolly  on  creative  and 
iniaginatixie  designing.  Today  the  garment  industry  is  a  billion-and-a-half 
dollar  enterprise  ^vhose  chief  basis  is  rapid  style  obsolescence. 

Right  no^v  the  West  Coast  has  a  imique  opportunity  ^vithin  its  grasp 
if  its  leaders  have  the  \'ision  to  nurtme  and  dexelop  it.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  history  because  of  war  expansion  it  has  a  vast  and  ^vell  integrated 
industry  for  the  production  of  consumer  goods.  To  aid  its  gro\vth,  it 
has  a  moderate  supply  of  that  most  basic  of  all  metals  —  steel,  and  is  no^v 
in  a  position  to  go  into  the  manufacttne  of  complete  lines  of  nearly  all 
consimier  goods.  Los  Angeles  is  approaching  Detroit  as  a  city  of  mass 
production. 

The  heart  of  the  ]Vest  Coast  ol)[)ortunity  lies  in  style  leadersliij).  Its 
manufacturers  should  not  be  satisfied  merely  i\ith  meeting  the  competition 
of  Eastern  manufacturers  for  home  consumption,  because  after  all  they 
have  a  market  of  only  16,000,000.  Through  superior  style,  they  can  actually 
compete  ^vith  the  Eastern  manufactiuers  //(  the  East  as  ^\•ell  on  the  West 
Coast.  After  all,  the  ^Vest  is  younger  and  more  aggressi\e.  Some  of  its 
creative  designers  have  demonstrated  style  leadership  in  clothing,  and  their 
contem]Doraries  now  ha\e  tlie  t)pportunity  to  demonstrate  style  leadershijj 
in  product  development. 
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.M.-Klemolst.'lle 


Cd/ifo)  tiia's  trreat  clothing  iudustrx  has  hcrti  hiiill  on  sl\!c  h-ndrrshif)  (nid  inKH^itntlion.    The  satnr 
opport\(nit\   is  open   to  other  communities  whose  industries  demonstrate  creative  thinking  and 

ftilfi-jn  i.st'.    V/v/c  mil  hiiih!  indush  ies. 
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Ill  architecture,  tlie  \V'est  Coast  is  definitely  ahead  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Its  super -markets  are  far  superior  to  anything  on  the  East  Coast 
or  the  Middle  West.  Indeed,  much  of  the  concept  of  super-market  merchan- 
dising was  born  in  the  far  West.  There  less  tradition  hamj^ers  progress  and 
far  less  obsolete  capital  investment  has  to  be  liquidated.  W^est  Coast  leaders 
need  one  major  thing  t<3  put  their  brand  ne^v  capital  in\estment  and  "know 
ho\v"  into  action,  and  that  is  the  \'ision  to  capture  public  imagination.  If 
products  on  the  West  Coast  —  common,  everyday  things  like  radios,  refrig- 
erators, vacuum  cleaners,  cosmetics  and  the  like  —  were  designed  better  than 
in  the  East  and  Mid\\'est,  California  could  in  a  short  time  acquire  and 
develop  the  reputation  for  having  better  products.  This  reputation,  sup- 
ported by  good  public  relations,  could  be  a  prime  means  of  stimidating  a 
ne^v  and  grooving  California  industry. 

California  has  developed  an  architectiue  of  its  oivn  for  the  home  that 
is  a  comfortal)le  and  livable  modern  style.  While  it  is  perhajis  a  bit 
early  to  tell  no^v^  I  feel  that  the  California  ranch  house  is  the  next  great 
American  style  after  oiu'  Colonial.  The  California  home  has  lo^v  pitched 
roofs,  all  rooms  on  one  floor,  and  ^vindows  to  bring  the  oiudoors  ^vithin. 
These  homes  are  no^v  appearing  ^videly  all  o\er  the  United  States  because 
they  are  modern,  -(veil-planned  and  livable.  ]Vliat  California  has  done  in 
style  leadership  in  architecture  can  be  done  in  industry  if  she  has  the  fore- 
sight and  initiative  to  do  it. 


Wilson  Wur-sti- 


Architect 
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('.(ililiiDiiii  Ikis  iihd  (IcuKiiislniU'il  sixic  lc/idci.shij>  ill  uicliileiliiic  —  prilnilis  diu  In  lici  iiioic 
t'quilablc  cliinale,  but  even  mure  likely  due  lo  her  yoiilli  and  freedom  from  tradition.  These 
Iwmes  are  not  costly  — rather  lliey  demonstrate  ingenuity  and  good  taste  in  tlie  treatment  of 
relatively  inexpensive  materials. 


I  ha\e  described  California's  opjaortunity  simply  because  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  unique  and  tremendous.  Yet  in  some  ways  every  manutactiuing 
to^vn  in  the  United  States  has  the  same  opportimity.  Take  those  small 
Connecticut  to^vns  that  specialize  in  hardware.  The  hard^vare  industry 
has  been  dormant  lor  many  years;  no  company,  in  fact,  has  a  truly  complete 
and  fuirctional  line  of  modern  hard^vare.  If  any  community  ^vere  to  bring 
out  such  a  line,  based  on  creati\e  thinking  backed  by  consinner  research, 
improve  it  year  after  year,  and  ^vrap  a  glamorous  story  aroimd  it,  that  com- 
munity coiUd  build  a  rej:)iUation  that  ^voidd  ha\e  lasting  and  tangible  \alue. 

Many  industries  are  springing  up  in  the  Soiuh.  .\mong  them  are  se\eral 
furnitiu'e  plants  whose  operators  should  not  miss  the  lesson  taught  by 
Chippendale.  His  name  adds  value  to  furniture  because  it  characterizes  a 
distincti\e  style.  Many  a  young  company  —  perhaps  one  starting  out  in  the 
Soiuh  todav  —  can  be  assined  of  success  if  it  has  the  initiati\e  to  produce  a 
line  of  trul\  functional,  lo^v-cost  modern  ftnnittne,  ^vhich  should  be 
accompanied  by  adequately-planned,  built-in  fm'niture  and  storage  units. 

Style  must  be  considered  a  part  of  research.  In  its  de\elopment,  both 
consumer  as  ^vell  as  industrial  research  nuist  be  considered.  And  note  ^vell 
here  that  oiu"  larger  corporations  ha\e  pro\en  beyond  doubt  that  research 
pays  dividends. 

The  chemical  industrv  before  the  war  was  spending  3.4%  of  its  dollar 
sales  on  research,  and  this  investment  has  been  reflected  in  its  rapid  gro'ivth. 


Uti-ll.ir-!    .1.    Ninltr, 


Only  IIS  xnulhfiil  ii  propir  im  llir  Ciililnniiiiiis  could  he  v>  •^i-ncrous  in  phiuiiiiiii  lur  spin;-  iin,l 
llii-  wide  iisr  III  ;j,Ims.  I'liry  liiiir  .\iiiri:isliilh  diinoiislrntfd  hnir  lo  iniili-  simplf  iiij;iiMi. 
stniitiirfx  lor  good  in'ing. 
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Perhaps  the  outstanding  contribution  of  the  California  designer  is  that  he  has 
shown  us  how  to  live— in  the  clothes  he  wears  and  the  home  he  lives  in.  He 
nolo  has  the  opportunity  to  apply  the  same  creative  thinking  to  all  other  forms 
of  mass  production.  If  he  does,  new  industries  will  be  born. 


This  is  sixteen  times  the  amount  spent  for  researcli  by  the  average  of  all 
other  industries!  Obviously  other  industries  have  the  same  opportunities 
for  growth,  and  the  trend  is  already  under  way.  Many  of  our  larger  corpora- 
tions are  setting  up  product  development  and  styling  laboratories  on  a 
large  scale  which  is  very  tangible  proof  of  their  conviction  of  the  soundness 
of  research. 

A  recent  national  siuvey  showed  that  in  allocating  funds  for  research, 
industry  as  a  whole  before  the  war  was  spending  $75  for  industrial  research 
for  every  $1  of  consumer  research!  These  figures  are  almost  unbelie\able. 
They  show  that  \ve  are  spending  tremendous  effort  in  increasing  our  "know 
how"  in  mass  production,  without  giving  adequate  thought  to  mass  distribu- 
tion and  consumer  desires.  It  also  points  out  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
thoughtful  manufacturer  —  <o  increase  the  proportionate  expenditure  on 
consumer  research  in  the  higlily  competitive  era  ahead  and  move  more 
merchandise.  Dining  highly  competiti\'e  periods,  money  is  made  in  moving 
merchandise,  not  in  merely  manufacturing  it.  Many  a  company  has  seen 
a  sales  manager  earn  more  than  the  president!  Allocating  funds  for  styling 
means  expanding  consumer  research,  and  based  on  the  above  figures  it 
makes  common  sense. 

Style  can  build  industries  because  it  is  the  basis  of  distinctive  products 
and  services,  and  wliere  the  consumer  has  a  choice  in  buying,  tlie  sale  of  the 
distinctive  product  GROWS. 
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Trend  Toward  Simplicity 


The  niaitli  of  progress,  like  hajjpier  li\ing,  is  toward  siniplicit\.  And 
simplicity,   too.   is  the  highest  goal  of  any  talented  engineer  or  designer. 

The  pattern  of  e\-olution  of  any  ne\v  development  is  generally  from 
a  simple  beginning  and  a  simple  concept,  through  greater  de\elopment, 
ramification  and  magnification,  to  extreme  com])lexitv.  Ihcn.  after  the 
comjjlexit)'  has  become  completel)'  oxerl^earing.  some  new  and  sim])le 
concept  is  fjorn  wJiicIi  makes  obsolete  the  iiiiti/il  concept.  The  new  jet- 
propelled  engine  is  an  excellent  example  of  skill  in  this  direction  —  a  re- 
freshingly simple  mechanism  that  eliminates  the  many  precision  parts  of 
the  internal  combustion  engine. 

The  a\erage,  large  American  city  is  another  excellent  ilhistration. 
During  the  1890's,  wholesale  investnrent  in  electric  street  raihvavs.  elevated 
raihs'ay  structures  and  subways  replaced  the  less  efficient  but  far  simpler 
horse-cars.  These  ne^v  raihvays,  elevateds  and  sub^vays  added  comjilexitv 
to  city  life.  Their  bonded  costs  raised  taxes  on  properties,  which  in  turn 
made  necessary  the  building  of  tall  and  expensive  buildings,  whose  rents 
would  provide  these  taxes.  To  service  these  buildings  projjcrly.  costly  invest- 
ments in  selvage  disposal,  ^vater,  electricity  and  other  public  utilities  ^\■ere 
essential.  Tall  buildings  required  great  investments  in  elevators,  \ertical 
plumbing  and  more  costly  foundations.  Oin-  early  American  cities,  based 
on  simplicity,  gradually  became  more  and  more  complex.  Oin^  city  streets 
were  not  designed  for  modern  automobiles,  and  continual  traffic  jams  are 
the  result.  Motor  fumes,  smoke  and  dust  make  city  air  unhealthv  and  help 
to  increase  respiratory  diseases  —  products  of  our  so-called  modern  ii\iliz:i- 
tion. 

Where  are  tomorrow's  cities?  What  great  ne^v  simplification  can  we 
anticipate  that  will  make  obsolete  the  city  of  today?  Strangelv  enough, 
tomorrow's  cities  will  be  more  nearly  like  our  earlier  cities,  in  that  they 
will  have  no  street  cars,  fewer  automobiles,  and  probably  no  skvstiapeis. 
This  means  they  will  not  have  the  tremendous  capital  investment  present 
in  most  of  oin-  complex  citv  centers  of  todav.  These  capital  in\cstnients 
make  it  diflicidt,  if  indeed  jjossible,  for  cities  like  New  ^^lk  lo  lieionu- 
modernized. 
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Tomorro^v's  cities  ^vill  be  like  some  cities  in  Texas,  Central  and  South 
America,  ^vliose  location  gi\es  them  enough  land  on  ^vhich  to  spread.  Their 
entire  planning  and  growth  will  be  based  on  communication  by  air.  Air 
travel  is  already  widely  accepted  in  these  new  places.  It  is  not  an  iincoinmon 
sight  in  Tegucigalpa,  Hondinas,  to  see  Indians  climbing  on  board  a  plane 
to  fly  only  as  tar  as  the  next  town.  The  mountains  are  virtually  impassable, 
so  highway  transportation  as  ^ve  kno^v  it  has  ahvays  proved  tremendously 
costly.  For  that  reason,  much  of  Central  America  is  skipping  our  era  of 
railroad  and  automotive  transport  and  is  going  directly  into  the  era  of  air 
travel.  Many  of  these  cities,  therefore,  ^vill  inherit  none  of  the  outmoded 
investments  connnon  to  oiu"  larger  American  cities.  They  ^vill  start  in  the 
new  era  from  scratch  —  an  era  based  on  simplicity. 

This  simplicity  is  apparent  \vhen  one  \isualizes  that  some  of  our  larger 
aircraft  can  carry  as  many  passengers  betw'een  Ne^v  York  and  Los  Angeles  as 
an  entire  Pullman  train,  because  the  plane  can  make  eight  trips  while  the 
train  is  making  one.  The  plane  only  requires  an  airport  at  each  end  —  each 
simpler  than  a  rail  terminal  —  and  in  further  comparison  the  train  must 
tra\'erse  thousands  of  miles  over  costly  road  bed.  You  ^vill  say  that  planes 
cannot  carry  freight  as  cheaply  as  the  railroads  and  this  is  true.  Indeed  it 
may  ahvays  be  true,  although  one  ^voidd  be  rash  to  make  such  a  statement. 
This  demonstrates  that  new  simple  developments  do  not  always  replace  the 
older  and  more  complex  ones,  but  augment  them  and  at  the  same  time 
widen  the  field  of  luunan  activity. 

The  history  of  the  recorded  ;vord  also  illustrates  ho-^v  simplicity  runs 
in  cycles.  Early  books  and  manuscripts  were  ^vritten  entirely  by  hand.  Hand- 
operated  presses  increased  production.  Power,  applied  to  still  larger  presses, 
lipped  oiUpiu  still  more.  Anyone  who  has  visited  the  printing  plant  of  a 
large  newspaper  marvels  at  the  complexity  of  a  machine  that  can  print  over 
100,000  copies  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The  distribiuion  of  the  recorded 
word  has  grown  in  concept  and  in  complexity  until  books,  magazines  and 
the  printed  ■^vord  are  so  cheap  that  no  one  can  ]:)ossibly  store  all  the  printed 
matter  he  receives,  let  alone  read  it. 

Then  suddenly,  after  complexity  has  reached  a  point  u'here  human 
ad\ancement  demands  simplicity,  new  concepts  are  born.  Ne^vs,  for  example, 
spreads  by  the  radio,  short-ciuting  tlie  complexity  of  great  printing  presses 
and  paper.  During  the  war  himdreds  of  millions  of  people  received  \ital 
news  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  despite  the  fact  that  it  came  from  the  oiuer- 
most  corners  of  the  earth,  and  that  listeners  were  on  all  the  continents 
and  seven  seas.  The  task  of  printing  this  ne^vs  and  distributing  it  as  rapidly 
on  paper  would  be  impossible.  Through  the  application  of  the  radio,  it 
was  relatively  simple. 
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^i  .iu'i-.  L.  E.  W.it 


Tlic  trend  in  nil  produrt  dt'}'i'hil>ineni  litis  bifn 
toward  simplicity  in  appeaninie  as  well  as  function. 
These  three  models  demonstrate  this  trend  in  foun- 

Inni  pen  design. 


Vox  many  centuries  cm  rem  e\ents  and  hisioiA  liaxe  been  passed  on  In 
^\'ord  of  month  —  the  epitome  of  simpHcitv,  if  not  of  accinacv.  The  written 
■\vord  added  accuracy  to  the  record.  Now  ^ve  are  going  back  to  the  oiiginal 
simpUcity  plus  accuracy,  because  of  the  radio  and  electronic  recording  ot 
speech.  Books  that  read  out  loud  are  not  far  cjff.  The  type\vriter  is  being 
short  circuited  in  many  modern  business  oHices  wuli  recordings  on  jjlastic 
discs  tlial  may  be  mailed  or  fded.  We  are  leaving  the  printed  ^vor(l  and 
returning  to  the  simplicity  of  s|3eech! 

The  radio,  ho^vever,  while  \ery  simple  in  its  early  days,  has  liec-ome 
increasingly  complex.  Television  is  complicating  broadcasting  still  furtiier. 
The  average  citizen  \\as  happy  before  the  ^var  with  a  relatively  ine\|)ensi\e 
radio  set.  It  may  not  ha\e  gi\en  him  all  he  lould  ha\e  asked  tor  in  lidi'litw 
biu  it  represented  the  greatest  \alue  for  a  given  in\estirient  in  eiuertainment 
history.  Can  the  increased  complexity  of  television  do  as  nuich  for  him?  Is 
he  prepared  to  pay  the  greatly  increased  repair  costs  that  will  most  assinedK 
be  his  because  of  the  greater  comjjlexity  of  these  new  sets?  Is  the  radio 
industry  ready  for  the  tremendous  inxestment  television  will  diniand?  W'l- 
see  radio  going  through  the  same  rapid  expansion  and  complication  ili.it 
the  printing  industry  experienced  during  the  last  generation.  How  will  ii 
end?  Someone  will  discover  the  means  to  do  these  things  in  a  lai  simplei 
manner.  Then  billions  of  dollars  iinesied  in  our  |)reseiu  means  ol  (ominii 
nications  will  be  obsolete.  Let  ns  ho|)e  the  directors  of  the  radio  iiidusiiies 
ha\  e  planned  for  change. 

Simplicity  in  product  dc.si'^ii  lui.s  iil,rii\.\  been  a  jniiiie  tihji-cti-i'c  witli 
designers.  If  it  is  possible  to  make  a  vacuum  cleaner  housing  oiii  ol  two 
pieces  instead  of  a  customarv  hve,  then  we  make  it  of  two  pieies.  l.aiei  on 
we  may  discover  that  if  we  tan  eliminate  rugs  from  our  floors,  we  need  no 
\acuimi  (leaner  at  all— and  so  tlii'  man  h  toward  simplicitv  goesl* 


'Panel  healing  in  doors  makes  ihis  possible. 
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J.  Gordon  Lippincott,  designer.  Multistanip  Co. 


Simplicity  goes  more  than  skin-deep,  and  in  this  engineering  cannot  be  separated  pom  styling  in 
the  development  of  a  better  product.  The  improved  model  of  this  stamping  device  has  cut  the 
number  of  parts  in  half,  lowered  production  costs,  and  improved  operation.  It  is  a  typical  example 
of  product  development  where  simplicity  is  the  primary  goal. 
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The  simplifying  of  all  means  of  mass  distiilniiion  is  required  to  bring 
the  fruits  of  mass  production  to  all  American  consiuners.  The  chain  store 
has  in  a  sense  simplified  mass  distribiuion  and,  as  a  residt,  has  prospered. 
The  nrerchandising  of  frozen  foods  is  a  far  simpler  means  of  selling  \ege- 
tables,  fish  and  meat  to  the  consumer  than  older  methods  of  shipjjing  them 
in  bulk,  involving  larger  shipments,  greater  -sveight  and  ^vaste.  For  example, 
we  are  headed  into  an  era  wheir  meat  Avill  be  sold  in  packaged  and  wholly 
edible  units,  rather  than  by  shipping  whole  carcasses  to  be  ciu  up  ^vastefiiUy 
by  the  local  butcher.  Meat  ^vill  be  specifically  graded,  and  consiuner  confi- 
dence \vill  be  estal)lished.  Packaged  foods  will  be  cheaper  than  those  avail- 
able no^v  because  of  savings  achieved  in  marketing—  in  part  because  of 
simplicity  of  distribiuion  and  in  part  through  elimination  of  Avaste. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  present  complexity  of  our  national 
existence  is  that  wa  ha\e  taken  the  tremendoirs  producti\itv  of  the  machine 
tool  and  applied  it  to  habits  of  li\ing  liased  on  older  concepts.  Most  of 
our  legal  decisioirs  are  based  on  precedent,  and  the  greatly  increased  tempo 
of  modern  life  has  left  us  in  a  major  legal  dilemma.  We  even  have  laAvs  pre- 
venting simplification  —  for  example,  coint  records  could  be  far  more  simply 
and  cheaply  recorded  through  electronic  transcril>ing  de\ices,  and  yet  they 
must  still  be  laboriously  taken  down  by  hand,  set  in  tvpe  and  entered  in 
records  in  readable  form. 

As  a  nation,  Ave  ha\e  just  aljoiu  reached  tlie  j^eak  of  coiii|)lc\ii\.  Our 
federal  government  has  grown  so  complex  that  simplification  and  integration 
noAv  emerges  as  an  outstanding  national  need.  Life  is  so  comjilcx  that  the 
average  American  seeks  escape  in  soap  operas  oir  his  radio,  detective  stories. 
movies,  or  merely  the  age-old  medium  of  getting  drunk.  Tiic  true  means 
of  really  enjoying  the  tremendous  fruits  of  mass  production  in  the  coming 
era  is  through  the  greater  application  of  simplicity  in  all  phases  of  American 
life. 

Simplification  and  integration  are  the  primary  basis  of  modern  design. 
To  demonstrate  the  actual  application  of  this  thinking,  consider  an  ordin,n\ 
chair.  The  chair  is  traditionally  made  up  of  four  legs,  a  seat,  a  bat  k.  .mns 
and  stringers  to  strengthen  the  legs.  In  designing  a  modern  diaii  the  iiulus 
trial  designer  asks  iiimself:  "How  can  I  simplify  this  tradition. d  design— wiiat 
parts  can  I  eliminate  due  to  modern  consirm  tion.  what  dilur  clcnicnis  can 
I  integrate  or  combine  to  simplify  appearance  or  construct  ionr' 

Modern  adhesives  have  now  been  developed  to  a  point  Aviiere  a  wood 
joint  may  be  as  strong  as  the  material  it  binds  together;  and  this  lias  largely 
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eliminated  the  need  for  strinoers  bet^veen  the  leos.  The  elimination  of 
stringers  has  decreased  the  -weight  and  enhanced  the  beauty  of.  modern 
fiirnitm'e.  To  achieve  greater  simplicity  many  modern  chairs  are  made 
with  back  and  seat  integrally  in  one  piece.  The  important  thing  to  note  in 
all  these  sketches  is  that  appearance  is  simplified  and  comfort  increased. 
Visnally,  the  number  of  elements  in  the  design  has  been  reduced,  and  this 
trend  toward  simplification  and  integration  is  the  basis  of  good  modern 
design. 

Carrying  this  thinking  to  its  tdtimate  conckision  one  might  ask  —  why 
ha\e  a  chair  at  all?  Om'  oriental  contemporaries  do  not  use  chairs  and  as  a 
residt  their  rooms  seem  far  more  spacious  and  less  cluttered.  If  we  .\mer- 
icans  could  accustom  oinsehes  to  the  habit  of  taking  our  tea  crosslegged 
on  the  floor,  we  woidd  eliminate  one  more  object  to  rub  furniture  polish 
on.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  elimination  of  chairs  ^vould  make  om 
daily  living  easier  or  more  pleasant.  It  is  simply  that  we  have  reached  such  a 
degree  of  complexity  in  our  lives  that  we  can  ^vell  afford  to  ask  of  nearly 
e\'erything  ^\e  use,  "Is  this  object  really  necessary;  does  it  really  make  li\ing 
easier,  more  gracious  and  pleasant  or  is  it  adding  to  the  complexity  of 
daily  existence?" 

If  you  vvere  to  ask  this  question  about  the  niunerous  things  in  your 
home  you  vvoiUd  be  sm  prised  at  the  number  of  things  that  require  cleaning, 
dusting  and  care  that  are  practically  ne\er  used.  Fancy  and  fragile  china- 
■ivare  that  catches  dust  in  an  ornate  glass-front  cabinet  and  is  used 
only  when  extra-special  compan\  arrives,  is  typical  of  things  that  are 
so  "beautifiU"  that  we  hesitate  to  throw  them  away  and  hence  allow  them 
to  cliuter  iq5  om^  lives  year  after  year.  The  industrial  designer  is  playing  a 
key  role  in  shaping  tomorrow's  vvorld.  He  is  imhampered  by  tradition  and 
eternally  asks  w/iy  we  do  things  the  way  we  do.  While  his  primary  ot)ject 
and  his  reason  for  being  is  to  stimidate  wider  sales  of  consiuiier  goods,  he 
has  also  the  deeper  objective  of  making  life  fuller  and  richer  for  all  of  us. 

No  great  inventions  are  needed  to  put  us  in  an  era  of  prosperity  beyond 
our  fondest  dreams,  ^\'e  ha\e  the  ])roduction  facilities,  the  natinal  resomces, 
the  "knovv  how"  and  the  manpower.  The  essential  factors  are  the  quality 
of  our  thought  and  vision  of  oiu'  leaders.  Industrial  design  fits  into  this  new 
scheme  of  things  because  it  is  far  more  than  applied  art—  it  is  a  concept  of 
living.  Tlie  industrial  designer  is  in  accord  vvith  all  these  things  because 
he  is  firmly  conv  inced  that  we  are  entering  an  age  when,  because  of  science 
and  the  machine,  a  greater  proportion  of  our  popidation  may  li\e  in  health, 
happiness  and  security  than  has  e\er  before  been  possible.  The  attainment 
of  this  seciuity  depends  largely  upon  a  state  of  ?nind  —  a  conviction  that 
we  have  this  opportiniity  and  that  we  can  achieve  it.  Note  too  that  this 
achie\ement  is  entirely  based  on  the  desire  of  the  American  consumer  him- 
self —  a  desire  for  ownership  of  all  the  many  fruits  of  mass  production,  a 
desire  that  is  ever  stimulated  through  research  in  providing  better  and  still 
better  products. 
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Design  Patent  Protection 


A  design  patent  is  ^voitii  little  more  than  the  paper  it  is  printed  on, 
except  perhaps  for  a  doubt inl  degree  of  scare  \ahie.  Design  patents  can  in 
no  -way  be  compared  \vith  the  protection  afforded  by  a  sound  mechanical 
patent.  All  this  is  unfortunate  but  true.  Pirating  of  the  most  flagrant  sort 
has  been  common  practice  in  the  textile  industry,  and  yet  under  existing 
patent  la^vs  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  It  is  a  situation  that  all  in- 
dustry must  shortly  take  very  seriously  because  as  applied  art  has  increased 
in  tangible  value  such  pirating  becomes  increasingly  costly. 

The  situation  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  ha\e  no  esthetic  yardstick 
—  no  means  precisely  to  define  and  classify  art  creations.  Unlike  mechanical 
devices  that  may  be  minutely  illustrated  and  described,  style  has  no  such 
precise  delineation.  The  root  of  the  troulile  lies  deep  in  our  national  history. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  country  when  the  Patent  Office  was  just  commencing 
its  work,  no  one  could  foresee  the  sweeping  economic  \alue  of  applied  art, 
and  no  one  thought  to  provide  the  means  to  protect  and  compensate  for  it. 
We  have  adequate  copyright  laws  to  protect  a  -svriter,  and  ])atent  laAvs  to 
protect  the  engineer,  but  adecpiate  hnvs  that  protcd  applied  ait.  design  and 
style  are  all  but  non-existent. 
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I  know  of  a  glass  company  which  brought  out  a  new  line  of  hand- 
made glassware  based  on  a  leaf  motif.  The  line  ^vas  fresh,  new  and  excellent 
and  sales  soared.  Six  months  later  a  far  larger  glass  company  brought  out 
near-copies  and  -svent  into  high  mass  production,  ciuting  the  retail  price 
almost  in  half,  and  the  sales  of  the  smaller  company  dropped  sharply.  They 
sued  the  larger  company  for  damages,  on  the  ground  that  their  design  had 
been  copied  and  they  had  provable  economic  loss  in  the  reduction  of  their 
business.  Wliile  the  copy  was  not  an  exact  duplicate,  it  ^vas  so  close  that  the 
average  consumer  could  mistake  one  for  the  other  ^vhen  two  of  them  ^vere 
placed  side  by  side  on  a  retail  counter. 

After  a  long  and  costly  suit,  the  company  ^vhose  design  had  been  pirated 
lost!  They  lost  on  the  groiuids  that  a  leaf  motif  \vas  not  a  ne^v  design  and 
hence  was  available  for  everyone's  use. 

Even  more  flagrant  examples  of  pirating  are  common  in  the  textile 
industry.  When  smart  new  fabrics  are  brought  out,  copies  are  made  by  fly- 
by-night  operators  who  have  duplicates  on  the  market  only  a  few  days 
later,  in  far  poorer  quality  and  at  much  lower  prices.  Most  manufacturers 
Avho  own  design  patents  should  entertain  little  hope  as  to  their  \alue  if 
the  decision  ultimately  comes  before  oin^  courts.  W'e  simply  do  not  have 
the  legal  mechanism  for  protecting  applied  arts! 

The  manufacturer  therefore  is  faced  ^vith  t^vo  alternatives.  He  may 
either  cease  to  spend  time,  nroney  and  ingenuity  in  developing  new  and 
smart  styling  Avhen  he  knows  it  is  going  to  be  copied  or  he  can  take  the 
more  aggressive  policy  of  rapid  style-obsolescence  by  bringing  out  new 
designs  so  often  that  the  pirate  is  always  in  the  rear.  The  old  principle  of 
"Get  there  fustest  with  the  mostest"  still  holds  true. 

The  high  tooling  costs  of  many  products  —  refirigerators.  radios,  auto- 
mobiles for  example  —  are  such  that  it  does  not  pay  legitimate  manufacturers 
to  copy  their  styling  since  tooling  costs  are  usually  considerably  greater  than 
styling  costs.  Indeed  high  tooling  costs  are  the  best  means  of  design 
protection,  since  disrepiUable  coiripetition  usually  cannot  afford  these 
heavy  investments. 

This  protection  is,  ho-tvever,  at  best  a  makeshift.  When  industry  begins 
to  invest  sums  in  design  research,  comparable  ivith  those  it  is  now  investing 
in  engineering  research,  it  will  realize  that  pirating  of  design  is  costly  and 
will  make  a  concerted  effort  to  revise  obsolete  patent  la^vs.  The  present  steps 
being  taken  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  its  intensive  study  to 
strengthen  otn~  patent  system  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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The  Need  For  Industrial  Design  Education 
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A  chapter  on  industrial  design  education  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
book  written  primarily  for  the  American  business  man,  but  sound  education 
is  long-range  planning.  Corporations  are  kept  ali\e  only  by  the  continuous 
addition  of  ne^v,  young,  and  talented  man  po^ver.  Our  engineering  and 
business  schools  are  serving  this  function  adequately  and,  toward  this  end, 
are  generously  supported  by  industry. 

Several  of  our  largest  corporations  ha\e  set  up  very  costly  laboratories 
for  product  styling.  This  is  tangible  evidence  of  their  conviction  that  invest- 
ment in  design  pays  dividends.  But  ho^v  are  they  going  to  man  these  lab- 
oratories? Filling  the  drafting  tables  with  commercial  artists,  engineers  and 
architects  is  not  the  ans^s-er.  Mere  numbers  do  not  produce  creative,  vital, 
fresh  styling  in  a  highly  specialized  profession. 

Some  of  oiu"  larger  industries  ha\e  run  cadet  training  programs  for 
talented  engineering  graduates  Avith  a  high  degree  of  success.  The  same 
technique  will  have  to  be  folloAved  ■(vith  industrial  design,  but,  to  start  such 
a  program,  talented  young  graduates  ^vith  sound  basic  backgroinids  must  be 
available. 

Let  us  see  Avhat  oiu"  colleges  and  imi\ersities  are  doing  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  this  ne^v  profession.  There  are  about  six  schools  ttn-ning  out  in- 
dustrial design  graduates  at  this  time,  and  most  of  these  cannot  be  compared 
in  calibre  with  the  graduates  in  other  established  professions.  Some  other 
schools  give  coinses  called  indtistrial  design  but  at  best  they  do  little  more 
than  give  lip  ser\ice  to  the  art. 

There  are  many  reasons  ivhy  industrial  design  is  not  being  taught 
adequately  today.  First  and  foremost,  there  are  very  few  teachers  ivho  have 
practiced  as  well  as  taught  industrial  design.  This  is  a  living  applied  art  and 
it  cannot  be  taught  from  text  books  (of  Avhich  there  are  none)  or  like  an 
academic  subject.  Most  designers  'svho  are  talented  and  experienced  enough 
to  teach  are  earning  more  than  many  college  presidents  by  working  for  in- 
dtistry.  Some  means  must  be  fotmd  to  encourage  their  teaching. 

The  profession  of  industrial  design  is  also  so  young  that  it  has  not 
crystallized.  It  has  not  reached  the  stature  of  a  profession  like  civil  engineer- 
ing or  architecttue.  Anyone  can  hang  out  a  shingle,  call  himself  an  in- 
dustrial designer,  and  solicit  business.  In  the  few  schools  teaching  industrial 
design,  there  is  no  mutual  accord  as  to  curriculum.  Indeed,  neither  our 
universities  nor  our  associations  of  practicing  industrial  designers  have 
agreed  on  the  scope  of  the  profession  or  the  qualifications  for  its  practice. 
With  all  this  indecision  as  to  the  basic  nature  of  industrial  design  there  is 
little  wonder  that  our  schools  are  not  turning  out  graduates  adequately 
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Creativeiu-xs  i.-.  inlicrcnl  in  iiuin  mul  lia>  hccii  ilriiKiiislriilid  Ihidtrjuuil  ell  i!( oi;l,-(l  hi.Uorw  til 
sensitivity  and  apltreciation  must  be  iiinliiird  mid  sliiiiiiliilcil.  Tlii^  mii  add  hi  llif  rujoxinfiit  o/ 
modern  life  —  which  has  so  far  demouslralnl  n  nnalir  atiilily  lo  j'nuluic  will  llian  In  i/v  \i-iU. 
Art  eduralinii  will  j'lax  an  ini Inirtniit  JHirt  in  llir  •inuring  inalnrily  uj  inn  /ifii/i/c. 
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suited  to  the  needs  of  industry  or  aware  of  tiie  responsibilities  and  impor- 
tance of  their  chosen  profession.  In  short,  as  \vith  most  new  de\elopments, 
the  profession  of  industrial  design  is  experiencing  grooving  pains. 

These  grooving  pains  hint  industry  because  there  are  far  more  people 
calling  themsehes  industrial  designers  than  merit  the  title  and  their  failures 
are  costly  to  their  employers.  The  growing  pains  hint  our  uni\ersities  be- 
cause they  are  being  asked  by  student  bodies  to  start  courses  in  industrial 
design  without  knowing  the  essentials  of  a  curriculum  or  ^shere  to  find  a 
faculty.  Meanwhile  all  industry  recognizes  the  economic  value  of  styling 
and  is  asking  for  talent.  There  must  be  some  solution. 

\\'e  nuist  define  the  scope  of  the  profession  and  that  has  been  one  of 
the  finictions  of  this  book.  Realizing  the  highly  specialized  nature  of  in- 
dustrial design  and  the  keen  responsibilities  thereof  means  t^\o  things:  First, 
industrial  design  cannot  be  taught  adequately  in  t^vo  or  three  under- 
gxaduate  years.  It  is  too  highly  skilled  and  sjjecialized.  The  very  minimum 
requires  a  full  four-year  program  leading  to  a  degree.  Second,  this  country 
Avill  never  need  as  many  industrial  designers  as  it  needs  la^vyers,  mechanical 
engineers  or  architects.  There  are  about  20  firms  of  industrial  design  con- 
sultants employing  five  or  more  designers  in  the  United  States  today,  making 
a  grand  total  of  perhaps  500  designers.  There  are  another  500  or  so  indus- 
trial designers  fi'ee-lancing  or  practicing  \vithin  industry  itself  —  giving,  as  a 
rough  estimate,  a  giand  total  of  about  1000  people  in  this  country  idio,  by 
the  lonoest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  can  call  themselves  industrial  de- 
signers.  And  yet.  this  small  group  is  largely  responsible  for  the  styling  of 
many  billions  of  dollars  \vorth  of  consinner  goods  yearly. 


Intiuslria!  students  must  gain  an  appreciation 
for  form,  structure,  and  materials  through  the 
actual  creation  of  their  designs.  Design  educa- 
tion is  costly  because  it  demands  the  best  in 
equipment— a  reason  why  support  from  indus- 
try is  essential  for  gro-wth. 
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This  means  that  most  colleges  and  iniiversities  should  not  teach  in- 
dustrial design.  A  dozen  top-notch  schools  could  supply  industry  loith  all  the 
talented  designers  they  need  for  the  foreseeable  future.  A  few  schools  with 
truly  fine  faculties  and  equipment  -^vill  serve  industry  and  their  students  far 
better  than  widely  scattered  courses  of  a  hit-or-miss  nature. 

Educators  often  ask  me  whether  courses  in  industrial  design  should  be 
in  the  school  of  Architecture,  Fine  Arts,  or  Engineering.  The  ansuer  is  that 
it  doesn't  matter  which  one  of  these  departments  encompasses  industrial  de- 
sign, providing  it  has  a  balanced  well-taught  cinriculinn.  The  industrial 
designer  requires  four  basic  elements  in  his  training: 

1.  Art.  He  must  understand  and  have  an  appreciation  for  the  basic 
elements,  principles  and  attributes  of  visual  design.  He  must  have  a  cultured 
background  in  the  arts  of  past  eras,  an  appreciation  of  the  history  of  art 
and  creative  ideas.  He  must  be  able  to  draw  and  express  these  creative  ideas 
on  paper  and  in  clay.  Of  all  qualities,  the  industrial  designer  nuist  ha\e  art 
—  without  this,  he  is  not  a  designer. 

2.  Enirineerinir.  A  basic  kno^vledsfc  of  the  tools  and  methods  of  mass 
production  are  essential  to  the  styling  of  a  product  that  can  be  manufac- 
tured at  a  competitive  price.  Obviously,  no  collegiate  coinse  in  industrial 
design  can  teach  a  student  enough  to  cover  the  tremendously  broad  field  of 
mass  production  —  everything  from  lipsticks  to  locomoti\'es.  The  best 
gi'ound^vork  for  engineering  appreciation,  ho^ve^'er.  is  physics  —  ^vhich 
should  be  a  part  of  every  sound  industrial  design  cturicuhun.  In  addition, 
the  designer  shotdd  have  the  opportunity  of  ^vorking  on  all  basic  machine 
tools  plus  ample  held  trips  to  industry.  He  should  kno"iv  basic  operations 
and  production  methods.  These  should  not  be  taught  in  the  manner  that  is 
conventionally  used  in  engineering  schools.  There  is  no  need  for  the  in- 
dustrial designer,  for  example,  to  have  mathematical  training  beyond  high 
school.  Most  of  his  designing  is  empirical.  What  he  must  ha\'e  is  a  good 
"feel"  for  common  sense  design  and  an  understanding  of  production  limita- 
tions, so  that  he  may  talk  intelligently  Avith  engineers  ^vith  whom  he  -works 
in  the  creation  of  a  product. 

3.  Economics.  Sales  and  merchandising  methods  in  the  distribution  of 
goods  is  another  element  of  the  industrial  designer's  training.  Packaging. 
for  example,  is  an  important  phase  of  industrial  design  —  one  that  is  de- 
pendent on  sound  merchandising.  If  the  designer  is  to  -ivork  \vithiii  our 
economic  fabric,  he  must  ha\e  an  appreciation  of  business  procedures,  in 
designing  any  product,  he  will  not  only  be  working  \vith  [\\c  engineers  hut 
also  with  the  sales  staff,  throtigh  whose  e\])erience  he  -ivill  ,il\\,i\s  lia\e  a  test 
of  consumer  acceptance. 
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The  study  of  abstract  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  the  de- 
signer's   education.    They    stimulate    his    creativeness    and    cultivate    his 
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\ote  the  similarity  in  style  of  the  abstraction  to  the  left,  to  the  electric 
drink-mixer  below.  Both  were  done  in  the  icijos  iclten  step-backed  or 
latninnted  decorations  loere  a  popular  style  trend. 
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Modem  education  leaches  a  student  to  think  while 
he  creates.  Using  his  hands  gives  him  an  appreciation 
of  materials  but  only  real  mental  discipline  can  leach 
him  Irulx  functional  and  practical  design. 


Here  let  lue  .idd  that  courses  in  public  speaking,  diction  and  tiie  de- 
\elopiiieiit  ot  pers()iialit\  are  \ital  to  the  iraiiiing  ol  the  iiichistiial  designer 
who  iiopes  to  reach  the  top.  In  most  plants,  the  industrial  designer  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  coordinatoi  between  the  engineering,  sales,  and  executive 
staffs.  He  inirst  be  able  to  stand  before  a  meeting  of  the  Board  and  present 
a  project  to  a  group  of  kev  execini\es.  He  nuist  be  al)le  to  appioaih  these 
men  on  their  own  le\el.  and  most  of  them  are  (ollege  gyadiiates.  For  this 
reason,  his  training  shoiUd  be  at  least  as  Ijroad  in  cultmal  \aliies  as  th.it  ol 
the  average  college  graduate  with  whom  he  is  doing  Ijusiness. 

4.  Humanities.  The  industrial  designer  essentiallv  is  ,m  observer  of 
|)e<)])le.  He  must  know  what  prodticts  will  sell,  what  people  w.mi  to  bn\, 
how  mtich  they  can  afford  to  jxiv.  Style  is  a  living,  changing  thing.  I'he 
styles  that  sell  this  \ear  \\ill  not  sell  next  year.  lO  guide  his  client  in  the 
critical  selection  of  a  product  that  has  consumer  appeal,  the  industrial  de- 
signer must  be  a  keen  observer  of  hiuiian  habits  and  tiaiis,  I'or  this  reason, 
the  curriculum  offered  by  our  colleges  shotdd  go  well  bexond  the  apjilied 
arts.  Historv.  the  encoinagement  of  tra\el  and  an  ,i])preci.ttion  ol  the  other 
arts  and  humanities  are  all  essential  in  making  up  the  well-roinided  indi- 
vidual. Versatility  in  industrial  design  is  a  nnrst.  The  succcsslul  industri.il 
designer  is  an  artist,  engineer,  diplomat,  s.ilesman  and  philoso])lici,  .dl  in 
one  personality,  and  to  be  successful,  he  needs  all  these  characteristics. 

Industry  knows  it  needs  talented  designers.  It  has  recognized  this  need 
by  paying  them  well.  Now  it  shotdd  recogni/e  that  well-roinided  \oung  de- 
signers don't  'jirst  happen  ".  They  are  the  products  ol  our  educuiou.il 
system.  When  industry  realizes  this  fact  and  coniribiues  its  "know  how.  " 
as  well  as  its  wealth,  in  guiding  industrial  design  education,  a  new  and  e\  en 
more  prolific  era  of  design  ;\ill  be  born. 
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How  Do  You  Buy  Industrial  Design  ? 


The  present  trend  in  using  style  as  a  means  of  mo\  ing  merchandise  is 
relati\ely  new.  In  the  da)s  ot  oin-  grandfathers,  the  demand  for  the  simple 
products  of  daily  li\ing  was  so  great  that  new  industries  ^vere  born  ^vith 
little  research  or  planning.  They  were  born  because  there  was  a  tremendous 
hiiina)}  need  for  things  that  made  livin'T  easier  and  better.  Today  the  birth 
of  ne^v  products  and  new  industries  can  be  achieved  only  through  substan- 
tial expenditures  in  research  plus  advertising  to  create  a  demand. 

For  many  \ears,  management  Avithin  industry  has  been  production- 
conscious  and  banker-conscious.  The)  ha\  e  spent  large  sums  to  make  some- 
thing faster  or  cheaper,  and  the\  ha\e  often  operated  their  businesses  ^vith 
an  eye  on  financial  statements  that  would  be  pleasing  to  Wall  Street.  There 
is  a  tendency  today  on  the  part  of  many  older  industries  to  continue  operations 
in  the  manner  of  generations  gone  by  —  ^vith  the  feeling  that  if  it  worked 
in  the  past   it  will  work  in  the  fiuure. 

Let  us  look  at  markets  today.  Industry  and  technology  have  gone 
through  breath-taking  expansion.  As  a  \vhole,  oin-  population  is  not  in 
acute  need  of  many  new  things  to  make  life  easier  —  not  as  compared  ^vith 
a  generation  ago.  New  products  and  ser\  ices  require  far  greater  investments 
in  thought,  planning  and  effort  in  order  to  be  successful.  As  the  years  go 
by,  our  older  prodiuis  and  services  find  themselves  operating  at  closer  and 
closer  profit  margins.  Opportunities  for  higher  profits  lie  largely  through 
the  creation  of  neiv  products  and  services. 

Thus,  \\e  now  find  oinselves  in  a  situation  \vhere  management  nuist 
think  in  three  terms  —  production,  banking  and  nexv  products  and  services 
to  assure  continued  growth.  High  taxation  is  stimidatino  research  as  a 
yearly  expenditure.  Increased  competition  ^vill  fiuther  stimulate  the  ever 
greater  gro^vth  of  new  products  and  improvement  of  older  products.  The 
executive  ^vho  is  not  in  tune  ^vith  this  trend  may  soon  find  himself  heading 
a  company  that  can  make  only  lo^v  profits  —  sliding  slo^vly  but  surely  on  a 
do^snhill  grade.  We  are  tridy  entering  an  era  of  tremendous  expansion  in 
research,  and  industrial  design  is  playing  an  important  part. 
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Nearly  all  top  inanagenient  recognizes  these  lacts.  The  problem  tiien  is 
how  to  set  lip  aclecjuate  huilities  tor  resean  h  iiu  huliiig  Industrial  Design. 
Research  is  iiniciue  in  that  ideas  are  precious  —  and  the  right  idea  is  one 
in  a  hundred.  A  Iresh  point  ol  \  ie^v  and  true  creatixeness  must  be  carefully 
nurtured.  Mere  man  po\ver  alone  is  meaningless  in  research  since  two  or 
three  xvrong  ideas  do  not  make  one  right  idea.  Theretore.  research  and 
product  de\elo])nient  are  ot  necessity  tarried  on  b\  the  talented  few  wlio 
are  specialists  in  tlieir  held.  This  kind  ot  personnel  is  diltuuh  to  hnd,  and 
since  research  is  creative,  for  best  results  I  he  rcscurcher  musi  he  in  a  tnental 
frame  of  iiiiiid  lliul  is  favordhlc  to  iutinisii'c  (  rcnliiipncss. 

Our  larger  corporations  lia\'e  had  sul)staniial  hiboratories  in  research 
and  product  de\elopment  and  more  recenth  in  st\ling.  Indeed  some  of 
our  aiitomoti\e  corporations  iia\e  \ery  imj^ressive  staffs  de\'oted  to  product 
dexelopment  and  styling  —  e\en  featuring  them  in  their  advertising  — 
recognizing  this  as  the  very   life-l)lood  of  their  continued  growth. 

The  problem  then,  is  not  only  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  reseaich 
and  product  de\elopment  but  also  to  determine  what  are  teasonable  sums 
to  budget  for  this  phase  of  operation  and  how  to  best  spend  the  allocated 
funds.  Before  the  xvar  the  chemical  industry  spent  3.4  per  cent  of  its  dollar 
sales  in  research  and  its  phenomenal  growth  has  been  a  direct  result  of  this 
investment. 

The  mere  allocation  of  funds  iox  researc  h  does  not  necessarilv  assure  re- 
sults. Funds  for  research  and  product  dex'elojnnenl  should  not  he  under  the 
direction  of  production  eniiincerinu;  hut  s/ioiild  hi-  spent  -witliiti  a  self-con- 
tained )niclciis  directly  responsible  to  top  nunidi^enient.  Prodiu  lion's  prime 
responsibility  is  in  manufacture,  and  if  product  development  is  given  to  pro- 
diKtion  as  a  secondary  responsibility  you  can  rest  assured  it  xvill  receive 
onh  secondary  attention.  Also  it  is  of  interest  to  production  to  see  that 
new  product  changes  are  kept  as  minor  as  jjossible.  Xo  one  likes  to  go 
through  the  headaches  of  setting  up  an  assenibis  line  for  a  new  product 
only  to  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  the  \vhole  process  o\er  again  a  year 
or  two  later.  Production  eiii^ineerino;  therefore  is  traditionally  consenmtn'e 
in  product  dex'elopnient. 

Above  all.  industrial  design  and  stxling  should  not  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  engineering — the  place  where  it  ncjxv  is  within  most  organizations. 
When  engineering  directs  styling,  the  designers  lose  a  great  deal  of  their 
creativeness.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the  talents  of  production  engineers  — 
it  is  simply  that  you  can't  a.ssign  a  man  two  tasks  that  are  \er\  nearlv 
opposite  and  expect  him  to  come  nj)  with  onisianding  rcNuhs  on  both 
assignments.  Production  engineering's  job  is  to  produce:  ihe  job  ol  pnuhui 
development  and  styling  is  to  create.  Both  are  equallv  iinpoii.nn  m  a 
successful  business  operation  and  both   are   full   time   jobs. 
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It  goes  -ivitliout  saying  that  a  product  development  staff  cannot  go 
drifting  off  into  the  blue  in  the  creation  of  a  better  product.  They  must  be 
jjractical  and  idtimately  must  create  something  that  can  be  mantifactin-ed 
within  price  and  production  limitation.  Hovvever,  if  their  primary  goal 
is  creativeiiess  and  if  they  are  not  hamstuutg  by  limitations  from  a  produc- 
tion staff  who  quite  natiually  prefer  solutions  that  are  easy  to  produce, 
the  greatest  residts  will  follovv. 

The  primary  goal  is  to  produce  a  product  or  service  that  is  better  than 
competition.  \\'hen  the  research-j^roduct  de\elopment  team  feels  it  has 
created  a  practical  prodtict  ready  for  manidacture,  the  product  is  then  gi\en 
to  production  engineering  vvhose  job  is  to  produce  it  ^viihin  forecast 
costs.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  ob\ious  that  some  compromises  are 
necessary,  but  these  compromises  come  at  a  stage  where  they  are  not  handi- 
capping creative   thought  and   imaginative  engineering. 

One  of  the  oiustanding  requirements  of  the  industrial  designer  is  fiesli, 
creative  thinking.  This  is  difficidt  to  keep  within  a  large  corporation.  It  is 
the  main  reason  why  many  of  our  larger  corporations  who  ha\e  talented 
industrial  design  staffs  of  their  own  still  retain  oiuside  considtants  as  a 
check.  The  outside  consultant  ^vorks  on  so  many  varied  problems  that  he 
sees  with  a  fresh  eye  —  his  point  of  vievv  is  unbiased. 

Industrial  design  mtist  be  considered  as  research,  and  like  research  it 
shotild  be  carried  forward  continuously.  Considering  the  problem  in  this 
light,  the  manufacturer  should  not  go  to  the  constdtant  designer  and  say: 
"Here  is  my  new  mouse  trap  —  ^vhat  are  you  going  to  charge  me  to  style  it"? 
He  siioidd  say,  "I  have  a  business  selling  so  many  millions  of  dollars  ivorth  of 
mouse  traps  a  year.  W'hat  projjortion  of  my  gross  dollar  sales  shoiUd  be  allo- 
cated to  research— industrial  research  making  cheaper  and  better  motise  traps 
and  ccMisumer  research  styling  and  de\  eloping  mouse  traps  that  people  really 
want  to  buv?"  He  should  allocate  a  yearly  budget  for  research.  Part  of  this 
budget  should  be  spent  vvitiiin  his  own  organization  improving  his  ovvn  pro- 
duction techniques  and  his  products.  The  other  part  shoidd  be  spent  \\'ith 
outside  consultants  in  marketing,  industrial  design  and  other  phases  of  con- 
siuner  research  to  assure  him  of  continuous  favored  competiti\e  position. 

Expenditures  for  styling  have  loo  often  been  considered  as  an  after- 
thouglit  rather  than  a  planned  allotment  in  a  budget.  Most  manufactiu'ers 
forecast  budget  expenditines  for  achertising.  Industrial  design  costs  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  a\erage  advertising  budget  for  most  products  and  serv- 
ices, and  yet  this  expenditure  often  is  a  large  part  of  the  ammunition  tised  in 
an  advertising  campaign.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  spend  a  qtiarter  of  a 
million  dollars  a  year  in  advertising  a  food  product  where  the  advertise- 
ments picture  the  package  prominently,  and  then  to  go  out  and  have  the 
package  redesigned  for  $2000.  Yet  many  manufacturers  today  are  doing  ex- 
actly this!  Manufacturers  nuist  never  luiderestimate  the  responsibility  they 
place  in  the  designer  they  retain,  or  the  amoimt  of  time,  ingenuity  and 
research  needed  to  come  up  with  something  truly  outstanding  and  better 
that  they  knovs'  will  increase  sales. 
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In  buying  industrial  design,  fnst  con\incc  yonrself  that  style  can  help 
merchandise  your  product  or  ser\  ice  and  then  delineate  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram. Retain  an  industrial  designer  whose  ])ast  performance  demonstrates 
his  ability  to  ^vork  on  yoiu'  prol)lems.  and  set  up  a  budget  that  \vill 
enable  him  to  wnvL  uith  you  until  he  knows  every  important  phase  of 
yoiu'  marketing,  merchandising  and  UKundac luring.  lUning  industrial 
design  on  the  basis  of  an  armfid  of  pretty  renderings  for  a  lew  thousand 
dollars  is  money  ])oorh-  spent,  because  the  designs  are  not  b.u  ked  up  bv 
enougii  research,  and  the  inxestmeni  is  too  small  in  jjroponion  to  the  slnn^ 
that  must  later  be  spent  in  engineering,  tooling,  achertising  and  production 
to  nssine  the  maniifdctiney  of  saUw  success. 

Although  some  phases  of  industrial  design  —  \  ision  and  creati\eness, 
for  example  —  deal  with  intangibles,  it  is  an  acti\ii\  that  nnist  be  eminenth' 
practical  because  its  if)ncepiions  uhniiateh'  nurst  be  engineered,  tooled  and 
made  ready  for  mass  production. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  ready  yardstick  of  creative  talent.  Comparison 
and  results  alone  can  jjroxide  an  adeqtiate  basis  of  judgment.  So.  through  the 
stages  of  product  de\elopment.  xou  as  a  manida(  tiner  must  bu\  design  soleh 
on  the  basis  of  conddence.  \'our  lonhdcnce  at  this  ]:)eriod  nurst  be  binli  on 
yoiu-  a]:)praisal  of  a  designer's  jjcrsonalitv  and  talent,  on  his  experience  and 
his  record  of  satisfied  clients  and  successful  designs. 

Yet  there  are  some  giudes  to  aid  selection  and  they  can  be  presented 
as  the  answer  to  three  critical  c|uestions. 

1.   Ccni  lie  (is.\ii)e  me  tlial  ni\  jjtudiiet  icill  lead  the  iiuirkel.'' 

There  is  biu  one  reason  for  hiring  an  Industrial  Designer  —  to  increase 
sales  and  gain  a  greater  financial  return  fi-om  a  given  capital  investment.  Style 
has  actual  tangible  economic  \altie.  .\  ^vell-styled  dress  can  retail  for  S30.()0 
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\vhei'eas  a  poorly  styled  dress  of  substantially  the  same  material  and  ^vork- 
manship  may  retail  for  as  little  as  $10.00.  Women,  particularly,  are  used 
to  paying  more  money  for  style.  Your  industrial  designer,  if  he  is  alert  to 
buying  trends,  can  style  your  products  for  leadership  in  your  field.  However, 
he  must  be  thoroughly  practical  in  his  approach.  He  must  not  substantially 
increase  your  manufacturing  cost  in  designing  a  product  improvement; 
indeed,  he  must  aim  to  lower  that  manufacturing  cost.  Preferably,  he  should 
ha\'e  on  his  staff  engineers  capable  of  complete  understanding  of  all 
problems  invohed  and  able  to  carry  the  products  through  engineering 
as  \veil  as  styling  development  ...  or  at  least  capable  of  doing  so  in  coop- 
eration \\ith  vour  engineering  staff. 

No  designer  can  guarantee  that  his  design  will  lead  the  market,  since 
no  one  kno^vs  ^vhat  competition  will  bring  out  —  and  no  organization  has 
a  monopoly  on  ingenuity.  But  a  talented  designer  r«»,  because  it  has  been 
proven  by  precedent,  assme  that  continued  in\estment  in  research  ^vill  keep 
a  manufacturer  in  a  fa\ored  position  among  the  leaders  of  his  competi- 
tion. This  much  can  be  positively  assured. 

2.  Hoiu  do  you  kyioiv  he  can  do  it? 

Your  only  criterion  for  confidence  in  the  industrial  designer  and  his 
ability  is  in  his  references.  For  ^vhom  has  he  designed  in  the  past?  Have  his 
products  been  practical  and  successful?  Who  are  his  other  clients?  Has  he 
an  adequate  staff  ready  for  assignment  to  yoiu"  project?  Is  he  financially 
responsible?  These  are  all  tangibles,  capable  of  analysis.  Certainly  you  are 
not  buying  industrial  design  ser\  ices  on  a  basis  of  price  alone,  because 
guidance  of  this  type  is  so  doubtful  that  very  large  sums  could  be  spent 
without  satisfactory  or  ^vorkable  results.  The  costs  of  industrial  design  are 
very  small  \vhen  distributed  o\er  high  mass  production:  and  therefore  the 
objectixe  should  be  complete  confidence  that  your  designer  can  achie\e 
the  desired  results,  and  an  intelligent  budget  should  be  planned  accordingly. 

3.  What  does  it  cost? 

Industrial  design  costs  are  relati\e  to  sales.  In  actual  practice,  design 
costs  vary  from  one-half  of  one  percent  to  five  percent  of  gross  sales,  de- 
pending on  the  \  olume,  type  of  product  and  the  coiuplexity  of  the  engi- 
neering and  product  development  phases. 

There  are  two  accepted  methods  of  retaining  a  designer.  The  first  is 
on  a  monthly  or  yearly  retainer  fee  plus  an  hourly  charge  for  designers', 
engineers',  draftsmen's  and  modelmakers'  time.  The  retainer  fee  covers 
the  time  and  personal  attention  of  the  head  of  the  firm  plus  the  talents 
of  the  research  staff.  If  desired  it  also  can  assure  you  that  your  designer 
will  work  exclusively  for  your  account  xvithin  your  field.  On  this  basis  of 
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operation,  it  is  customary  for  the  designer  to  forecast  total  costs  so  tliai  an 
intelligent  budget  can  be  set  up.  In  operation,  this  method  has  been  widely 
accepted  bv  many  designers,  and  is  a  fair  one  to  both  the  client  and  the 
designer. 

The  second  method  of  retaining  a  designer  is  on  a  straight  tpiotaiion 
basis.  Here  the  designer  agrees  to  perform  a  spec  ihcd  assignment  for  a  given 
simi.  Many  clients  prefer  this  method  because  they  know  in  advance  ^vhat 
the  total  costs  ivill  be.  \Vhere  the  project  can  be  easily  defined,  this  has 
proved  successfid. 

The  actual  answer  to  the  cpiestion  —  What  does  design  cost?  —  is:  \'ery 
little  if  successful:  and  far  too  nuic  h  if  the  final  product  is  a  sales  failtne. 
That  is  why  industrial  design  can  be  bought  only  on  the  basis  of  (Otijidctice 
in  a  designer's  ability  to  produce  successfid  residts. 

Once  a  maniifactiuer  has  selected  an  indirstri.d  designer,  success 
depends  on  a  carefid  delineation  of  the  whole  jjrogram,  and  a  connnon 
luiderstanding  of  objecti\'es.  After  this  has  been  agreed  upon,  it  nuist  Ije 
backed  up  with  continual  and  close  cooperation.  \o  consultant  designer 
can  e\er  kno^\'  as  much  aloout  his  client's  lousiness  as  the  client  does  himself, 
and  he  ^voldd  be  foolishly  conceited  if  he  thou<fh  he  did.  A  maiud'at  tiirer 
will  get  far  more  from  his  consiiltaiu  designer  if  he  and  his  stall  will  take 
the  personal  time  recjuired  to  go  o\er  all  ph:ises  of  product  development 
during  progress,  providing  continual  cooperative  guidance.  In  other  vvords 
the  client  will  get  as  much  out  as  he  piUs  in,  and  while  this  takes  personal 
time  and  effort  it  is  ^vell  worth  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  industiial  design  consiilciiu  is  his 
fresh  unbiased  creative  point  of  view.  This  is  stimulation,  and  like  all 
creative  thinking  it  must  of  necessity  include  the  im|)ractical  with  the 
useful  in  the  initial  stages.  No  designer  can  always  come  up  with  the  right 
solution  the  first  time,  and  the  process  of  critical  selection,  sifting  and 
compromise  that  ultimately  results  in  a  new  and  practical  piodiic  i  depends 
on  cooperative  effort. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  formula.  Many  of  our  leading  indiistri;d 
designers  have  had  the  same  clients  year  after  vear  on  a  retainei  l):isis,  .iiid 
they  have  done  it  by  successfully  applying  these  jniiK  iples.  I'lool  ol  its 
success  is  that  these  manufacttners  ha\e  contimied  to  ret:iiii  theii  designers. 
and    have    continued    to    hold    toj)    positions    in    their    c  ompei  it  i\  e    lulds. 

Art  has  economic  value.  It  can  develop  through  research  in  the  same 
iiKumer  as  the  sciences.  ]\'lien  skillfully  aftplird  to  ti  jivoduct  or  scnice 
it  can  be  merchandised  at  a  handsome  profit. 
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Trends  Tomorrow 


Since  to^lon"o^\■'s  ,st\le  trends  often  depend  iijxjn  materials  and  tech- 
niques as  yet  uninvented  or  untried,  long  range  style  forecasting  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  The  manufactiuer  who  accurately  predicts  the  trends  of 
next  season's  market  is  doing  ^vell.  If  he  designs  a  product  that  stands  uj) 
under  comjietition  for  four  or  five  years,  his  forecasting  has  been  far  better 
than  a\erage.  Style  depends  on  the  trend  of  mass  buying  psychology  Avhich 
is  sometimes  sm-prisingly  variable. 

Nfany  industrial  designers,  unfortimately,  ha\e  used  style  forecasting 
as  a  means  of  achieving  publicity  — a  practice  which  has  made  the  ]3ul)lic 
distrustful.  .\  designer's  dream  of  an  all-plastic  teardrop  automobile  may 
seem  inviting  in  the  Sunday  supplements,  but  the  car  the  consumer  actually 
wants  —  and  selects  on  the  salesroom  floor  —  is  quite  unlike  the  dream.  The 
reputable  industrial  designer  combines  vision  and  imagination,  essential 
characteristics  of  his  talent,  -tvith  research  and  ]M'actical  kno'svledge  to  ]3ro- 
duce  designs  that  ^vill  see  production  and  must  face  the  stringent  tests  of 
reality.  The  long-range  forecasts  of  things  to  come  are  at  best  the  stimula- 
tion of  public  fancy  and  as  such  they  ser\e  a  purpose  —  but  they  should  not 
be  confused  Avith  current  production  problems. 

A  designer's  kno\\iedge  and  observation  enable  him  lo  anticipate  gen- 
eral style  trends  and  thus  keep  his  client's  product  in  public  favor.  He 
kno-sys  that  modern  or  contemporary  style  has  come  of  age  and  is  being 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  our  population.  Modern  homes  and  furniture 
are  increasing  in  popularit)'  because  they  are  functionally  better  than  tra- 
ditional types,  and  because  modern  design  has  left  behind  the  stark  sim- 
plicity and  cold  formality  that  repelled  average  buyers  a  few  years  ago. 
Peo|)le  want  ^varm,  friendly  and  informal  homes,  especially  vvhen  they  live 
in  the  impersonality  of  our  larger  cities.  Modern  design  can  satisfy  these 
demands. 

The  trend  toward  luxury,  expressed  through  richer  materials  and  orna- 
mentation, is  apparent  today.  Present  signs  of  increasing  consumer  buying 
povver  and  demand  indicate  that  it  will  continue,  because  style  is  influenced 
t)y  national  prosperity. 

Industrial  design  mav  be  more  intelligently  applied  to  products  and 
services,  and  style  trends  may  be  more  accurately  forecast,  if  basic  axioms 
of  the  applied  arts  are  appreciated  as  they  pertain  to  our  society  today.  The 
following  points  indicate  the  trend  of  design  as  influenced  by  present-day 
living  and  as  applied   to  modern   prochuis: 
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1.  We  are  living  in  an  era  ol  unprecedented  change  and  the  rate  of 
change  is  accelerating.  Om  technical  knowledge  is  expanding  rapidly, 
and  greater  appreciation  is  being  accorded  to  esthetics  and  the  humani- 
ties as  our  understanding  of  them  increases.  It  is  safe  to  forecast  that 
some  day  research  in  esthetics  and  in  the  mores  and  behavior  of  man 
will  be  considered  as  vital  as  the  industrial  research  we  have  carried  on 
so  well.  When  this  era  comes,  art  will  ser\e  a  more  precious  and  vital 
purpose  in  daily  living  than  it  does  today.  Humauity  may  profit  as  greatly 
from  artistic  as  from  scientific  researcli. 

2.  Style  obsolescence  as  a  means  of  mo\ing  merchandise  is  not  waste- 
ful. Based  directly  on  mass  production  and  mass  sales,  it  is  essential  in 
a  free  economy  to  the  broader  distribution  of  a  greater  volume  of  goods. 
It  would  probably  be  economic  waste  in  any  other  society,  but  in  the 
American  system  of  private  enterprise,  it  stimulates  continued  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  nrairufacturer  to  give  the  consumer  something  better,  and 
as  such  is  a  means  of  raising  our  standard  of  living. 

3.  Industrial  design  as  we  know  it  exists  only  in  America  and  can 
exist  only  in  a  competitive  economy  based  on  free  enter]>rise.  Eiuopean 
manufactiners  do  produce  merchandise  by  mass  production  and  many  of 
these  products  are  styled.  However,  they  have  not  grasfied  the  concept 
of  style  obsolescence  as  a  meatis  of  moi'ing  more  merchandise.  They  have 
not  used  style  as  the  means  of  stimulating  mass  buying.  Proof  of  this  fact 
is  that  there  are  substantiallv  no  industrial  design  studios  comparable  in 
size  or  scope  of  talent  to  the  many  organizations  in  this  coinitry.  Industrial 
design  as  a  profession  does  not  exist  in  Europe  because  there  is  so  little 
demand  for  this  service.  It  is  safe  to  forecast  that  there  will  be  — particu- 
larly in  those  countries  that  retain  some  of  the  elements  of  free  eirterprise. 
American  styling  of  automobiles,  refrigerators,  radios  and  many  other 
consumer  items  has  definitely  helped  tiie  acceptance  of  our  products  in 
the  world's  market  despite  high  tariff  barriers.  Great  Britain  particularly, 
if  she  expects  to  continue  to  keep  her  prosperous  world  trade,  will  have 
to  resort  to  better  stvling  in  competing  with  American  merchandise.  Style 
is  laiiversal  in  its  appeal  because  human  sensitivity  to  art  expressions  is 
universal. 

4.  While  art  appreciation  can  be  intensified  by  education,  applied  art 
is  generally  appreciated  by  all  levels  of  society,  regardless  of  education 
or  economic  status.  Indeed,  many  primitiAe  cultures  show  more  art  sensi- 
tivity than  our  own.  Good  styling  is  as  important  a  sales  stinudaut  tor  a 
product  sold  in  Woolworth's  as  it  is  for  a  luxl^^   aiUomobile. 

5.  We  are  now  entering  a  period  of  growing  style  consciousness.  The 
American  consumer  ex])ects  his  jnoduct  to  be  well  sivlod  and  is  incieas- 
ingly  sensitive  to  good  design.  A  growing  proportion  of  our  national  ad- 
vertisers feature  styling  in  their  copy.  This  is  some  index  of  a  gn)\Miig 
consumer  demand  for  better  products.  All  stvlcs  will  not  l)e  good  —  but 
on   the  whole,   the  standards  of  consumer  taste  aie  rising. 
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6.  As  the  profession  of  industrial  design  matures,  it  will  become 
more  highly  specialized,  as  have  the  engineering  professions.  This  will 
permit  better  styling  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  products,  including 
articles  that  only  a  few  years  ago  would  never  have  received  style  con- 
sideration. To  work  in  close  harmony  with  product  engineers,  industrial 
designers  need  intimate  knowledge  of  modern  production  technologies. 
These  are  becoming  so  diverse,  and  competition  so  keen,  that  specializa- 
tion for  the  designer  will  be  a  natuial  corollary. 

7.  Progress  in  the  sciences  stimulates  progress  in  the  arts,  because 
new  materials  and  techniques  are  born.  We  may  therefore  anticipate  con- 
tinuous development  and  growth  in  the  applied  arts  in  the  future. 

8.  Man  must  learn  to  live  ivith  the  machines  he  has  developed!  The 
great  neiv  field  noiv  open  to  research  is  correlation  of  the  machine  age 
with  the  arts  and  humanities,  to  find  ivays  to  enrich  modern  living. 

9.  The  measure  of  success  of  a  free  economy  is  in  production.  Well 
designed  low-priced  products  efficiently  marketed  are  industry's  prime 
means  of  making  democracy  woik.  We  cannot  have  mass  production 
without  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer  who  risks  his  capital  and  exerts  his 
ingenuity  toward  product  betterment.  The  primary  function  of  the  indus- 
trial designer  is  to  build  profits  for  his  clients.  This  is  not  mercenary  — it 
is  common  sense. 

10.  One  of  our  greatest  national  assets  is  our  mass  expectation  of 
better  and  better  things.  This  is  essential  to  progiess  because  the  rewards 
inherent  in  consumer  acceptance  will  stimidate  greater  ingenuity  and 
investment. 

11.  We  are  entering  a  period  of  greater  investment  in  research.  Our 
larger  corporations  have  proven  that  well-guided  research  pays  hand- 
some dividends.  Also,  in  a  period  of  high  taxation,  money  spent  for 
research  is  invested  in  the  future.  We  can  safely  anticipate  that  more  and 
more  companies,  both  large  and  small,  will  make  greater  provision  in 
their   budgets    for   industrial    and   consumer   research. 

12.  Art  in  industry  is  art  for  the  greatest  number.  In  a  way  it  is 
socialized  art  penetrating  all  levels  of  our  society.  Art  cannot  be  regi- 
mented. Freedom  of  expression  is  an  essential  environment  to  die  creative 
arts  —  a  primary  reason  why  America  has  become  a  world  leader  in  the 
applied  arts. 

13.  For  the  first  time  in  human  history,  industry  is  sponsoring  the  arts 
on  a  tremendous  scale.  The  trend  is  new,  as  yet  only  partially  defined, 
and  it  is  growing  rapidly.  If  it  is  carried  forward  at  the  present  ever- 
accelerating  pace,  the  whole  face  of  our  country  will  be  profoundly 
changed  in  the  next  30  years.  We  are  living  in  a  dynamic  age  — one 
when  mankind's  knowledge  is  expanding  and  time-distance  between  na- 
tions is  shrinking.  No  one  can  foresee  what  life  will  be  like  30  years  from 
now,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  very  different  from  %vhat  we  know  today. 
The  highest  aim  of  industrial  design  is  to  help  the  fine  and  applied  arts 
to  march  abreast  with  scientific  advancement  to  make  our  lives  tomorrow 
richer  and  of  ever  greater  purpose. 
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